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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE v * v 

HENRY WRIOTHESL f * ' ~ ^ 

Earl of Southampton, and Baron of Tichfield. 

RIGHT HONOURABLE, 

I KNOW not how I fhall offend in dedicating 
my unpolimed lines to your lordfhip, nor how the 
world will cenfure me for choofing fo ftrong a prop to 
fupport fo weak a burthen : only, if your honour feera 
but pleafcd, I account myfelf highly praifed, and vow 
to take advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured 
you with fome graver labour. But if the firft heir of my 
invention prove deformed, I fliall be forry it had fo noble 
a godfather, and never after ear fo barren a land x , for 
fear it yield me ftili fo bad a harveft. I leave it to your 
honourable furvey, and your honour * to your heart's 
content •, which I wifh may always anfwer your own 
wi£h, and the world's hopeful expectation. 

Your Honour's in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 



* 

-2 



■car Jo barren a land,] To ear, is to plow. Malone. 
— and your honour — ] This was formerly the ufttal mode 
of* acldrefs to noblemen. So, in a letter written by Sir Francis 
ISacon to Robert, lord Cecil, July 3, 1603 : 44 Lailly, for this 
divulged and almoft proftitu ted title of knighthood, 1 could 
xvithout charge, by your honour's mean, be content to have 
ir # — Birch's Collection, p. 24. Ma lone. 
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HENRY WRIOTHESLT, 

THE THIRD EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

OF the nobleman to whom Shakfpeare has addreffed 
the only two pieces that he appears ever to have pub- 
lilhed, few particulars are known. However, the cir- 
cumftances, of his having been the moft intimate friend 
of Robert earl of Eflex, and, according to tradition, the 
liberal benefactor of our poet, have endeared his me- 
mory to pofterity. His grandfather Thomas, the firft 
earl, was lord chancellor in the time of King Henry VIII. 
and one of his executors. His father Henry, who died 
in 1583, was a Roman Catholick, and a ftrenuous par- 
ti zan of Mary queen of Scots. Our great poet's patron 
was born in 1573- In December, 1585, he became a 
member of Saint John's college in Cambridge and was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts in 1 589, after 
a refidence of four years in the univerlity, " where (fays 
a contemporary writer 4 ,) he fpent his time in the ftudie 
of good letters, and after confirmed that ftudie, with 
travaiie and foraigne obfervation." 

- 

He accompanied lord Eflex as a volunteer in the expe- 
dition to Cac liz in 1 596 ; and, in the following year, he 
was appointed captain of the Garland, one of Queen 
Elizabeth's beft fhips, (for in thofe times the firft nobi- 
lity, though not bred to the fea, occafionally ferved in 
the navy,) and aded as vice-admiral of the firft fqua- 
dron in the fleet that failed againft the Azores. In that 

3 In the book of matriculation, which my friend Dr. Far- 
mer very obligingly examined at my requeft, is the following 
entry: *' Hen. Comes Sowthampton, impubes 12 0 . an 0 ." St. 
John's Coll. Dec. 1 1. 1585. 

4 Honour in his Perfection, or aTreatife in com- 
mendation of the vertues and renowned vertuous undertakings 
of the illuftrious and heroick princes, Henrie earle of Oxen- 
forde, Henrie earle of Southampton, and Robert earle of Ef- 
lex. By G. M. [Gervais Markham.] 4to. 16*4. 

expedition, 
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expedition, happening, with only three of the Queen's 
fhips and a few merchant-men, to fall in with thirty- 
five fail of Spanifli galleons, laden with the treafures of 
South America, he funk one of them, difperfed feveral 
others that were afterwards taken, and drove the reft 
into a bay of the ifland of Tercera, which was then un- 
afluilable. — After the Englifh had taken and fpoiled the 
town of Villa Franca, the enemy finding that moft of 
them were gone aboard their {hips, and that only the 
earls of Eflex and Southampton, with a few others, re- 
mained on fhore, came down upon them with all their 
force, but were received with fuch fpirit, that many of 
the Spaniards were put to the fword, and the reft ob- 
liged to retreat. On this occafion lord Southampton be- 
haved with fuch gallantry that he was knighted in the 
field by lord EfTex, " ere (fays the writer abovemention- 
ed,) he could dry the fweat from his brows, or put his 
fword up in the fcabbard." 

In i $98 he attended his noble friend to Ireland, as Ge- 
neral of the horfe ; from which employment (after hav- 
ing greatly diftinguifhed himfelf by overcoming the re- 
bels in Munfter,) he was difmifled by the peremptory 
orders of Queen Elizabeth, who was offended with him 
for having prefumed to marry Mifs Elizabeth Vernon, 
[in 1 596,] without her majefty's confent ; which in thofe 
days was efteemed a heinous offence. This lady (of 
whom there is an original picture at Sherborne Cafile in 
Dorfetfhire, the feat of lord Digby,) was firft coufin to 
lord Eflex. 

When that nobleman, for having returned from Ire- 
land without the permiflion of the Queen, was confined 
at the lord keeper's houfe, lord Southampton withdrew 
from court. At this period a circumftance is mentioned 
by a writer of that time, which correfponds with the 
received account of his admiration of Shakfpeare. " My 
lord Southampton and lord Rutland (fays Rowland 
Whyte in a letter to Sir Robert Sydney, dated in the 
latter end of the year 1599, Sydney Papers, Vol. II. 
p. 132,) came not to the court [at Nonfuch]. .The one 
doth but very feldome. They pafs away the tyme in 
L»ondon, merely ingoing to plates every day" At this time 
King Henry V. which had been produced in the fpring of 
that year, and contains an elegant compliment to lord 
Eflex, was probably exhibiting with applaufe. Roger 

earl 
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earl of Rutland (to whom lord Eflex addrefled that pa- 
thetick letter which is printed in Howard's Collection, 
Vol. II. p. 521, where it is abfurdly entitled " A letter 
to the earl of Southampton") was married to the daughter 
of lady Eflex by her firft hufband, Sir Philip Sydney. 

Lord Southampton being condemned for hav ing join- 
ed the earl of EfTex in his wild project, that amiable no- 
bleman generoufly fupplicated the Lords for his unfor- 
tunate friend, declaring at the fame time that he was 
himfelf not at all folicitous for life ; and we are told by 
Camden, who was prefent at the trial, that lord South- 
ampton requefted the peers to intercede for her majefty's 
mercy, (againft whom he protefted that he had never 
any ill intention,) with fuch ingenuous modefly, and 
fuch fweet and perfuafive elocution, as greatly affected 
all who heard him. Though even the treacherous ene- 
mies of Eflex (as we learn from Ofborne,) fupplicated 
the inexorable Elizabeth, to fpare the life of lord South- 
ampton, he for fome time remained doubtful of his fate, 
but at length was pardoned : yet he was confined in the 
Tower during the remainder of the Queen's reign. Ba- 
con mentions that on her death he was much vifited 
there. On the firft of April, 1603, fix days only after 
her deceafe, King James fent a letter for his releafe ; of 
which there is a copy in the Mufeum. It is dated at 
Holyrood Houfe, and directed " to the nobility of Eng- 
land, and the right trufty and well beloved the counfel 
of ftate fitting at Whitehall." — On the 10th of the fame 
month lord Southampton was releafed, the king, at the 
fame time that he fent the order for his enlargement, ho- 
nouring him fo far as to defire him to meet him on his 
way to England. Soon afterwards his attainder was re- 
verted, and he was inftalled a knight of the Garter. In 
the fame year he was conftituted governour of the Ifle 
of Wight, and of Carifbrooke caftle ; in whic h office, 
fays the hiftorian of that ifland, (from the manufcript 
memoirs of Sir John Oglander,) " his juft, affable, and 
obliging deportment gained him the love of all ranks of 
people, and raifed the ifland to a moft flourifhing ftate, 
many gentlemen refiding there in great affluence and 
hofpitality." 

By the machinations of lord EfTex's great adverfary, 
the earl of Salifbury, (whofe mind feems to have been 
as crooked as his body,) it is fuppofed King James was 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded to believe that too great an intimacy fubfifled 
between lord Southampton and his queen ; on which ac- 
count, (though the charge was not avowed, difaffeclion 
to the king being the crime alledged,) he was appre- 
hended in the latter end of June 1 604 ; but there being 
no proof whatfoever of his difloyalty, he was immedi- 
ately releafed. In the fummer of 1612, as we are told 
by Rowland Whyte, he went to Spa, much difguftedat 
not having obtained a feat in the council. His military 
ardour feems at no period of his life to have deferted him. 
In 1614 we find him with the romantick lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, at the fiege of Rces in the dutchy ofCleve. 
In 1619, he was at length appointed a privy counfellor. 
Two years afterwards, having joined the popular party, 
who were juftly inflamed at the king's fupinenefs and 
pufillanimity, in fuffering the Palatinate to be wrefted 
from his fon-in-law, and, what was a (till more heinous 
offence, having rebuked the duke of Buckingham for a 
diforderly fpcech that he had made in the Houfe of 
Lords, he w as committed to the cuftody of the dean of . 
Weftminfter, at the fame time that the earl of Oxford 
and Sir Ed.vard Coke were fent to the Tower; but he 
• was foon enlarged. 

On the rupture with Spain in 1624, was appointed 
jointly with the young earl of Eflex and the lords Ox- 
ford and Willoughby, to the command of fix thoufand 
men, who were fent to the Low-countries, to ad under 
prince Maurice againft the Spaniards ; but was cut off 
by a fever at Berghen-op-zoom on the 10th of November 
in that year. The ignorance of the Dutch phyfieians, 
•who bled him too copioufly, is faid to have occafionecl 
his death. He left three daughters, (Penelope, who 
married William lord Spencer of Wormleighton ; Anne, 
'who married Robert Wallop of Farley, in the county of 
Southampton, fon of Sir Henry Wallop, knight ; and 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Henry Eftcourt, knight ;) 
and one fon, Thomas, who was lord high treafurer of 
England in the time of King Charles II. His eldeft fon 
James, who had accompanied him in this his laft cam- 
paign, died a few days before, of the fame diforder that 
proved fatal to his father. 

Wilfon, the hiftorian, who attended lord EfTex in this 
expedition, is more particular. In his Hijtory of Kir g 
James, he fays, they were both ftized with a fever at 

RoferutaU, 
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RofendaUy which put an end to the fon's life; that lord 
Southampton, having recovered of the fever, departed 
from Roiendale with an intention to bring his fon's body 
into England ; but at Berghen-op-zoom " he died of a 
lethargy, in the view and prefence of the relater;" and 
that the two bodies were brought in the fame bark to 
Southampton. He was buried at Tichfield in Hamp- 
fhire. 

Lady Southampton furvived her hufband many years, 
King Charles 1. having been concealed by her for fome 
time in the manfion houfe of Tichfield, (which lord 
Clarendon calls " a noble feat,") after his efcape from 
Hampton Court in Nov. 1647. 

Their fon Thomas, the fourth earl of Southampton, 
dying in May, 1667, without ifliie male, the title be- 
came extincl. He left three daughters. Magdalene, 
the youngeft, died unmarried. Rachael, his fecond 
daughter, married, firft, Francis lord Vaughan, eldeft 
fon of Richard, earl of Carbery ; and afterwards the il- 
luftrious William lord Ruflel, by whom (he had Wrio- 
thefly, the fecond duke of Bedford. Lady Elizabeth, 
the eldeft daughter, married Edward Noel, (eldeft fon 
of Baptift Vifcount Campden,) who in 1680 was 
created Baron Noel of Tichfield, and in 1682, earl of 
Gainfborough. Their only fon Wriothefly Baptift earl of 
Gainfborough died in 1690, leaving only two daugh- 
ters ; of whom Elizabeth, the elder, married Henry the 
firft duke of Portland, and Rachael married Henry the 
fecond duke of Beaufort. On a partition of the real and 
perfonal property between thole two noble families, 
about the year 1735, lord Southampton's eftate at Tich- 
field, which had belonged to a monaftery of Ciftercian 
monks in the time of King Henry VIII. was part of the 
lhare of the duke of Beaufort, and now belongs to Peter 
Delme, efq. Beaulieu, in Hampfhire, which at prefent 
belongs to the reprefentatives of the late duke of Mon- 
tagu, was, if I mi (take not, formerly the property of 
our earl of Southampton. 

From Rowland Whyte's letters lord Southampton 
feems to have been very fond of tennis, at which game 
he once loft 1S000 crowns in Paris, on one match; 
[22501. fterl.] and lir John Oglander, in his manufcript 
memoirs of the Hie of Wight, relates as a proof of his 
affable deportment in his government, that he ufed to 

play 
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play at bowls twice a week on Saint George's Down, 
with the principal gentlemen of the ifland. 

He is faid, on the authority of Sir William D' Avenant, 
to have given Shakfpeare the fum of 1000I. to complete 
a purchafe, which was at leaft equivalent to 5000I. at 
this day. This alone will for ever immortalize his me- 
mory. 

Of this amiable and accomplifhed nobleman there is 
an original portrait at Gorhambury, the feat of lord 
vifcount Grimfton, by Vanfomer, as I conceive ; ano- 
ther at Woburn Abbey, by Miervelt; and two in the 
pofleffion of his grace the duke of Portland; one a whole 
length, when he was a young man, and the other a half 
length, when he was a prifoner in the Tower. Each 
of the noble pofleflors of thefe pictures, in the moft ob- 
liging manner permitted drawings to be made from 
them for the ufe of the prefent work. 

From the tefUmony of Camden * and others, he ap- 
pears to have been no lefs devoted to the mufes than to 
military atchievements. We find his name, as well as 
that of his friend Eflex, prefixed to many publications 
of thofe times j and two poets have exprefsly fung his 
praifes. Their verfes, though of little merit, ferving 
in fome meafure to illuftrate his characler, I {hall fub- 
join them. Malone. 

5 "Edwardus VI. eundem honorem anno fui regno primo 

Tiioma: Wriothcoiiev An^linp Cancellario detulit/cujus c fillO 
Henrico nepos Henncus eodem hodie hetatur qui in primo 
set 'tis fiore pr#Jidio bonarum liter arum et rei mi lit ar is Jcitntia 
nobilitatem conimunit, ut uberiores fru&us maturiore yrtiUe 
pafrirc et principi profundat." Camdeni £1 itannia, &f«. 
1600, p. 240* 
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TO 

HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 

. EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
By SAMUEL DANIEL, 1605. . 
Non fert ullum iflum ilia-fa falicitas, 

• 

HE who hath never warr'd wirh mifery, 
Nor ever tugg'd wirh Fortune, and diflrfcfs, 
Hath had no occafion nor no field to try 
The ftrength and forces of his worthinefs : 
Thofe parts of judgment which felicity 
Keeps as conceal'd, affliction muft exprefs 5 
And only men (hew their abilities, 
And what they are, in their extremities. 

The world had never taken fo full note 

Of w hat thou art, hadft thou not been undone, 

And only thy affliction hath begot 

More fame than thy beft fortunes could have done. 

For ever by advedity are wrought 

The greater! works of admiration, 

And all the fair examples of renown 

Out of diftrefs and mifery are grown. 

» 

Murius the fire, the tortures Regulus, 
Did make the miracles of faith and zeal : 
Exile renown'd and grac'd Rutilius : 
Imprifonment and poifon did reveal 
The worth of Socrates : Fabricius' 
Poverty did grace that common-wealth 
More than all Syllaes riches got with ftrife; 
And Catoes death 6 did vie with Caefar's life. 

4 I hire in this and the preceding line preferved the old 
ftieUiirg. Maloke, 

Not 
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Not to be unhappy is unhappinefs, 

And mifery not to have known mifery : 

For the beft way unto difcretion is 

The way that leads us by adverfity : 

And men are better fhew'd what is amifs, 

By the expert finger of calamity, 

Than they can be with all that fortune brings, 

Who never mews them the true face of things. 

How could we know that thou could'ft have endur'd 
With a repofed cheer, wrong and difgrace, 
And with a heart and countenance aflur'd 
Have look'd ftern death and horrour in the face ? 
How mould we know thy foul had been fecur'd 
In honeft counfels, and in ways unbafe, 
Had ft thou not ftood to (hew us what thou wert, 
By thy aftliclion that defcry'd thy heart 

It is not but the tempeft that doth (hew 

The fea-man's cunning : but the field that tries 

The captain's courage : and we come to know 

Beft what men are, in their worft jeopardies : 

For lo, how many have we feen to grow 

To high renown from lowcft miferies, 

Out of the hands of death ; and many a one 

To have been undone, had they not been undone ! 

He that endures for what his confcience knows 

Not to be ill, doth from a patience high 

Look only on the caufe whereto he owes 

Thofe fufterings, not on his mifery.: 

The more he endures, the more his glory grows, 

Which never grows from imbecility : 

Only the beft compofed and worthieft hearts 

Godfets to ad the hardeft and conftant'ft parts. 



Upon 
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Upon the death of the moft noble lord 
HENRY, EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, 

Written by Sir JOHN BEAUMONT, Bart. 1614: 
Printed by his Son in 1629. 

WHEN now the life of great Southampton ends, 
His fainting fervanrs and aftonifh'd friends 
Srand like fo many weeping marble (rones, 
No paffage left to utter fighs, or groans : 
And muft I firft diifolve the bonds of grief, 
And ftrain forth words, to give the reft relief? 
I will be bold my trembling voice to try, 
That his dear name may not in filence die. 
The world muft pardon, if my fong be weak ; 
In fuch a cafe it is enough to fpeak. 
My verfes are not for the prefent age ; 
F^r what man lives, or breaths on England's ftage, 
That knew not brave Southampton, in whole fight 
Moft place their day, and in his abfence night ? 
I ftrive, that unborn children may conceive, 
Of what a jewel angry fates bereave 
This mournful kingdom ; and, when heavy woes 
Opprefs their hearts, think ours as great as thofe. 
In what eftate (hall I himfirft exprels ? 
In youth, or age, in joy, or in diftrefs ? 
When he was young, no ornament of youth 
Was wanting in him, adingthat in truth 
Which Cyrus did in fhadow ; and to men 
Appear'd like Peleus' fon from Chiron's den : 
While through this ifland Fame his praife reports, 
As beft in martial deeds, and courtly (ports. 
W hen riper age with winged feet repairs. 
Grave care adorns his head with filver hairs ; 
His val iant fervour was not then decay'd, 
But join d with counfel, as a further aid. 

Behold 
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Behold his conftant and undaunted eye, 

In greater!: danger, when condemn' d to die ! 

He fcorns the infulting adversary's breath, 

And will admit no fear, though near o death. 

But when our gracious fovereign had regain'd 

This light, with clouds obfcured, in walls detain'd ; 

And by his favour plac'd this ftar on high, 

Fix'd in the Garter, England's azure fky ; 

He pride (which dimms fuch change) as much did hate, 

As bafe dejecTion in his former ftate. 

When he was call'd to fir, by Jove's command, 

Among the demigods that rule this land, 

No power, no ftrong perfuafion, could him draw 

From that, which he conceiv'd as right and law. 

When (hall we in this realm a father find 

So truly fweet, or hufband half fo kind ? 

Thus he enjoy'd the beft contents of life, 

Obedient children, and a loving wife. 

Thefe were his parts in peace ; but O, how far 

This noble foul excell'd itfelfin war! 

He was directed by a natural vein, 

True honour by this painful way to gain. 

Let Ireland witnefs, where he fir ft appears, 

And to the fight his warlike en figns bears. 

And thou, O Belgia, wert in hope to fee 

The trophies of his conquefts wrought in thee; 

But Death, who durft not meet him in the field, 

In private by clofe treachery made him yield.— 

I keep that glory laft, which is the beft $ 

7 'he love of learnings which he oft expreft 

By converfation, and refpeel to thofe 

Who had a name in arts, in v.rfe or profe. 

Shall ever I forger, with what delight, 

He on my fimpie lines would caft his light ? 

His only memory my poor work adorns, 

He is a father to my crown of thorns. 

Now fince his death how can I ever look, 

Without fome tears, upon that orphan book ? 

Ye facred Mufes, if ye will admit 

My name into the roll which ye have writ 

Of all your fervants, to my thoughts difplay 

Some rich conceit, fome unfreq tented way, 

Which 
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Which may hereafter to the world commend ! y 

A pidure fit f}r this my noble friend : V 

For th is is nothing, all thefe rhimes I fcorn ; 

Let pens be broken, and the paper torn ; ! _ 

And with his laft brenth let my muficceafe, 

Unlcfs my lowly poem could increafe T 

In true defcription of immortal things ; 1 

And, raised above the earth with nimble wings,. 

Fly like an eagle from his funeral fire, 

Admir'd by all, as all did him admire. Si 



VENUS 
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EVEN as the fun with purple-colour'd face 
Had taen his laft leave of the weeping morn, 

1 Our authour himfelf has told us that this poem was his 
firft coropofuion. It was entered in the Stationers' books by 
Richard Field, on the 1 8th of April, 1593; and again by 
Harrifon, fen. on the 23d of June, 1594; in which year I fup- 
pofe it to have been publifhed, though I have not met with an 
edition of fo old a date. The earlieik copy that i have feen, 
was printed by R. F. for John Harrifon, in finall octavo, 1596, 
with which I have been fumithed by the kindnefs of the rev. 
Mr. Warton. — Thif poem is frequently alluded to by our au • 
thour's contemporaries. M As the foul of Euphorbus (fays 
Meres in his Wtf 'sTreafury, 1 598,) was thought to live in Py, 
thagoras, fo the fweet, witty foul of Ovid lives in mellifluous 
and hon<-y-tongued Shakfpeare. Witnef* his Venus and Adonis y 
his Ijdcrece" &c.— In the early part of Shakfpeare's life, his 
poems feem to have gained him more reputation than his 
plays ; — at lead they are oftener mentioned, or alluded to. 
i'hws the authour of an old comedy called The Return from 
ParnaJJus, written about the year 1602, in his review of the 
poets of the time, fays not a word of his dramatick compofi- 
tions, but allots him his portion of fime folely on account 
of the poems that he had produced. When the name of Wil- 
liam Shakfpeare is read, one of the characters pronounces this 
clogium : 

** Who loves Adonic love, or Lucrece' raps? 

•* His fAeeter verfe contains heart-robbing life; 

4i Could but a graver fubjedt him content, 

M Without love's foolifh lazy languifhment." 
This fubjett was probably fuggelted to Shakfpeare either by 
Spender's def.ripnon of rhe hai gings in the Lady of Delight's 
Ciltle, Faery Quern. B. III. c.i. ft. 34, et leq.4?o, 1590, 
or by a Ihort piece entitled The Shetphtard 1 s Song of Venus unci 
Adonis, fubferibed with the letters H. C. (probably Henry 
Conftable,) which, I believe, was written before Shakfpeare's 
poem •, though I have never feen any earlier copy of it than 
that which we find in England's Helicon, i6co. He had alfo 
without doubt read the account of Venus and Adonis in the 
tenth book of Ovid's Mstamorphofes, tranflated by Golding, 
1567, though he has chofen to deviate from the clafTical ftory, 
which Ovid and Spenfer had fet before him, following proba- 
bly the model prefented to him by the englifh poem juft roen- 
tioned. See the notes ac the end, Malone. 

Rofe- 
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16 VENUS AND ADONIS. 

Rofe-cheek'd Adonis a hied him to the chafe ; 

Hunting he lov'd, but love he laugh'd to fcorn : 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And. like a bold-fac'd fuitor'gins to woo him. 

Thrice fairer than myfelf, (thus fhe began,) 
The field's chief flower, fweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
More white and red than doves or rofes are 3 ; 
Nature that made thee, with herfelf at ftrife 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life 5 . 

Vouchfafe, thou wonder, to alight thy Heed, 
And rein his proud head to the faddle-bow ; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thoufand honey fecrets fhalt thou know : 

* Rofe-cheek'd Adorns— ■] So, in Timon of Athens : 

" — bringdown the rofe-cheek'd youth 
" To the tub-faft and the diet."' St E evens. 
Our authour perhaps remembered Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander : 

4t The men of wealthy Seftos every yeare, 
u For his fake whom their goddefs held fo deare, 
•* Rcfe cheek* d Adonis, kept a folemn lean," &c. Ma lone. 
3 More white and red than doves or rofes are .,] Thus the 

o&avo, 1596. We might better read (as Dr. Farmer obferves 

to me) : 

— than doves and rofes are. 
I think it probable, however, that for this (light inaccuracy 
the authour, and not the printer, is anfwerable. MALONE. 

* Nature that made thee, with herfelf at Urife,] With this 
conteft between art and nature, ike. I believe every reader 
will be furfeited before he has gone through the following 
poems. The lines under the print of Noah Bridges, engraved 
by Faithornc, have the fame thought : 

M Faithome, with nature at a noble Jlrifc" &c. 
It occurs like wife in Timon of Athens. Steevens. 

We have in a fubfequent paflage a conteil between art and 
nature, but herefurely there is none. I mult alfo obferve that 
there is fcarcely a book of Shakfpeare's age, whether in profe or 
verfe, in which this forfeiting companion (as it may be call- 
ed,) may not be found, Ma LONE. 

3 Saith that the world hath ending with thy life.] So ia 
Romeo and Juliet : 

" And when fhe dies, with beauty dies her ftore." 

Steeve NS. 

Here 
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Here come and fit, where never ferpent hides, 
And being fet, I'll fmother thee with kifles : 

And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd fatiety, 
But rather familh them amid their plenty 6 , 
Making them red and pale with frefh variety ; 
Ten kifles (hort as one, one long as twenty : 
A fummer's day will feem an hour but fhort, 
Being wafted in fuch time-beguiling fport. 

With this, fhe feized on his fvveating palm, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood 7 , 
And, trembling in her paflion, calls it balm, 
Earth's fovereign falve to do a goddefs good : 
Being fo enrag'd defire doth lend her force, 
Courageoufly to pluck him from his horfe, 

Over one arm the lufty courfer's rein, 
Under the other was the tender boy, 
Who blufh'd and pouted in a dull difdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy 5 

She red and hot, as coals of glowing fire, 

He red for fhame, but frofty in defire. 

The ftudded bridle on a ragged bough 

Nimbly fhe fattens ; (O how quick is love f) 

The fteed is flailed up, and even now 

To tie the rider fhe begins to prove : 

Backward (he pufli'd him, as fhe would be thruft, 
And govern'd him in ftrength, though not in luft. 

4 And yet not cloy thy lips 'with loath 1 d fatiety 
But rather famifl) them amid their plenty,] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra 1 

u other women cloy 

'* The appetites they feed • but fhe makes hungry, 
u Where moll fhe fatisfies/' Malone. 
t — fhe feizeth on his fvveating palm, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood,] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Charmian fays : — if an oily palm be not a fruitful 
progno/fication, I cannot fcratch mine ear." Steevens, 
Again, in Othello : 

" — This hand is moift, my lady ; 

" This argues fruitfulnefs and liberal heart ; — 

44 Hot, hot, and moili." Ma lone. 

So 
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So foon was {he along, as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 
Now doth fhe ftroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And 'gins to chide, but foon the ftops his lips : 

And kiffing fpeaks, with liiftful language broken. 

If thou *wi/t chidty thy Hps Jhall never open. 

He burns with bafhful fharne ; fhe with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks * ; 
Then with her windy fighs, and golden hairs, 
To fan and blow them dry again fhe feeks : 

He faith, fhe is immodeft, blames her 'mifs 8 ; 

What follows more, fhe murders with a kifs 9 . 

Even as an empty eagle, (harp by fart, 
Tires with her beak on feather, flefh, and bone r , 
Shaking her win^s, devouring all in hade, 
Till either gorpe be flufF d, or prey he gone ; 
Even fo (lie kils'd his brow, his check, his chin, 
And where fhe ends, fhe doth anew begin f. 

Forc'd to cotrent \ but never to obey, 
Panting he lies, and breaching in her face i 

She 

* : /%e with her tear* 

Doth quench the rr.ni Un burning in his cheeks \\ So, in 
Marlowe's King Edward II. 

44 Wet with my tears, and dried again with Tigris." 

Ma lone. 

8 — her *niifs ;] That is, her mi/behaviour. Fa r me b . 
The fame fubftantive is ufed in the 35th Sonnet. Again, in 
Hamlet i 

" Each toy feems prologue ro fome great amjfi." Malonf, 

9 —j7je murders ninth a kif>.'] Thus the edition of 1 596. Sc, 
in King Richard III. 

44 Come, coufin, canft thou quake, and charge thy colour ? 
44 Murder thy breath in middle ot a word ?" 
The fubfequent copies have /mothers* Mai one. 

1 Tire? with her beak on jtaiher y f!<Jh, ah *. To tire is 
to peck. So, 111 Decker's Match me in London, a comedy, 1631 ; 

44 the vulture tires 

44 Upon the eagle's heart." Malonb. 
\ And where Jhe ends /he doth anew begin,] So, Dryden. 

44 Never ending, full beginning," — Malonk. 
* Forc'd to content,—] I once thought that the meaning of 
the latter words was, to content or fati^fy Venus ; to endure 
her kiiPes. So, in Hamlet. 

44 —it doth much content me to hear him To incuVU." 

But 
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She feedeth on the fleam, as on a prey, 
And calls it heavenly moifture, air of grace ; 

Wifhing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they were dew'd with fuch diftilling fhowers s . 

■ 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So faflen'd in her arms Adonis lies ; 

Pure fhame and aw'd refiflance made him fret, 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes * : 

Rain added to a river that is rank 4 , 

Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 



Still {he entreats, and prettily entreats, 
For to a pretty ear fhe tunes her tale 5 % 



Still 



But I now believe that the interpretation given by Mr. 
Stee verts is the true one. Content is a fubftantive, and means 
acquiefcence. Malone. ^ 

It is plain that Venus was not fo eafily contented. Forc'd to 
content % I believe, means that Adonis was forced to content 
kimfelfin a fuuation from which he had no means of efcap- 
ing. Thus Caflio in Othello : 

" So malll clothe me in a fore* d content." Ste EVENS. 

* flowers, 

fo they were dew'd with fuch diflillingfkowers.] So, in 
Macbeth : 

" To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds." 

S TEE VEN3. 

* Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes :] So, in Twelfth 
Night: 

'* O, what a deal of fcom looks beautiful 
" In the contempt and anger ot his lip!" Malone. 
4 — to a river that is rank,] Full ; abounding in the quan» 

tity of its waters. So, in Julius Cafar 1 

" Who elfe mult be let blood, who elfe is rank ?" 

Again, more appofitely in King John 1 

M We will untread the Heps of damned flight 5 

14 And, like a 'bated and retired flood, 

** Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe, 

" Stoop low within thofe bounds we have overlook 

Malone. 

J For to a pretty ear fie tunes her tale ;] Thus the old copy. 
I fufped the poet wrote air. The two words were, I believe 
in the time of our aufhour, pronounced alike; and hence per- 
haps arofe the miitake. M A LO NR. 

This is turning Venus into a mere recitative-finger. The 
poet very plainly cells us that (he entreats and laments prettily % 

becaufe 
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Still is he fullen, ftill he low'rs and frets, 
'Twixt crimfon fhame and anp;er, afhy-pale ; 
Being red, {he loves him befi j and being white, 
Her beft * is better'd with a more delight. 

Look how he can, fhe cannot choofe but love ; 
And by her fair immortal hand fhe fwears 
From his foft bofom never to remove. 
Till he take truce with her contending tears, 

Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet ; 

And one fweet kifs mail pay this countlefs debt 7 . 

Upon this promife did he raife his chin, 
Like a di-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who being look'd on, ducks as quickly in * 
So offers he to give what ihe did crave ; 

toecaufe fhe is confeious that her entreaties and lamentations 
are addreifed to a pretty ear. She ilrives to make her dif— 
courfe correfpond with the beauty of its objecl. So, the Queen 
in Hamlet, addreffing herfelf to the torpfe of Ophelia: 
44 Sweets to the fweet!" Befides, is it ufual to talk of tuning 
any thing to an air ? Steevens. 

If my conjecture be right, Shakfpeare, in making Venus 
tune her tale to a pleating air, or, in other words, woo Adonis 
with that melody of voice which renders even beauty itfelf 
more attractive, only ufed the fame language that he has em- 
ployed in other places. So, in The Rape of I ucrece : 

u Feaft-finding minlkrels, tuning my defame** 
Again, more appofitely, in The Two Gentlemen of Ver ona : 

44 to their infiruments 

44 Tune a deploring dump.** 
Again, ibid. 

** And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
44 Tune my difireffes, and record my woes." 
Tuning a tale to a pretty air, is reciting a ltory with harmo- 
nious cadence, — as the words of a fong are recited with the 
accompaniment of mufick. Malone. 

6 Her bell is better'd — ) This is the reading of the edition in 
1596. That of 1636 and the modem editions read— brea/i. 

Ma lo ne. 

l And one fweet kifs Jhall pay this countlefs debt.] So, in 
Titus Andronicus 1 

44 kifs for kifs 

44 Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips; 
44 Oh were the fum of thefe that I mould pay 

Countlefs and infinite, yet would 1 pay them." Steev. 



«4 
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But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did paflenger in fummer's heat 
More thirft for drink, than fhe for this good turn. 
Her help fhe fees, but help (he cannot get ; 
She bathes in water, yet in fire mud burn : 
pity* 'g an fhe cry, flint-hearted boy ; 
'Tis but a kifs 1 beg ; why art thou coy ? 

I have been woo'd, as I entreat thee now, 

Even by the ftern and direful god of war ; 

Whofe finewy neck in battle ne'er did bow, 

Who conquers where he comes, in every jar ; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my flave, 
And begged for that which thou unaik'd fhalt have* 

Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 
His batter' d fhield, his uncontrolled creft, 
And for my fake hath learn'd to fport and dance, 
To coy, to wanton s , dally, fmile, and jeft ; 
Scorning his churl ifh drum, and enngn red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

Thus he that over-rul'd, I overfway'd, 
Leading him prifoner in a red-rofe chain * : 

8 To coy, to wanton, &c] So, in A Midfummer-Nighi 9 s 
Dream : 

44 While I thy amiable cheeks do coy** St B evens. 

* Leading him prifoner in a red-rofe chain:] So Ronfard % 
Livre xiv. OJe xxiii : 

44 Les Mufes lierent un jour 

41 Des chaifncs de rqfcs Amour," &c. 

Several of Ronfard's Odes had been tranflated into Eng!i(h. 
See Puttenham, 1 589, as quoted to this purpofe by Dr. Far- 
mer, Vol. VIII. p. 114, n. 4. W. 

Some of Anacreorts Odes, which Ronfard had imitated in 
French, were tranflated into Englifh ; and it is very probable 
that the ode above quoted was one of thofe which were tran- 
flated ; for it is an imitation of Anacreon's thirtieth ode, be- 
ginning, A* \Htffoti> &c. and ft amis in Ronfard's works in the 
op polite page to the Bacchanalian ode which Shakfpeare feems 
to have had in his thoughts in Timon of Athens, Ma lone. 

Strong- 
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Strong-temper'd fteel his ftronger ftrength obey'd, 

Yet was he fervile to my coy difdain 9 . 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For manuring her that foil'd the god of fight. 

Touch but my lips with thofe fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not fo fair, yet are they red,) 
The kifs (hall be thine own as well as mine :— 
What feeft thou in the ground ? hold up thy head ; 
Look in mine eye-balls, there thy beauty lies : 
Then why not lips on lips, fince eyes on eyes ? 

Art thou afham'd to kifs ? then wink again, 

And I will wink ; fo (hall the day feem night ; 

Love keeps his revels where, there be but twain j 

Be bold to play, our fport is not in fight : 
Thefe blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean, 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

The tender fpring upon thy tempting lip 

Shews thee unripe ; yet may'ft thou w ell be tafled ; 

Make ufe of time, let not advantage flip 5 

Beauty within itfelf mould not be wafted : 

Fair flowers that are not gather'd in their prime, 
Rot and confume themfelves in little time. 

Were I hard-fa vour'd, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
lll-nurtur'd *, crooked, churiifh, harm in voice, 
O'er-worn, defpifed, rheumatick and cold, 
Thick-fighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice 

Then might'ft thou paufe, for then I were not for thee ; 

But having no defects, why dofl abhor me ? 

t 

9 — fervile to my coj difdain.") So, in Mcafure for Meafure : 

" Servile to all the ik;ey influences." St e eve ns. 
* lll-nurtur'd—] Thar is, ill-educated, ill-bred. So, in 
Painter's Palace of Pleafut e, Vol.1. Nov. 61. 

'* they thought themfelves nu i\ blciled, if they might 

attaine the delightful prefente of this well -nurtured dame/' 

Malone. 

1 — and lacking juice,] Thus the o&avo 1 596. The edition 
of 1 600 has— joke. The word juice, as Dr. Fnrmer informs 
me, is fo pronounced in the midland counties. Malone. 

Thou 
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Thou canft not fee one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are grey 2 , and bright, and quick in turning ; 

My beauty as thefpring doth yearly grow. 

My flefti is foft ana plump, my marrow burning ; 
My fmooth moift hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm diflTolve, or feem to melt. 

Bid me difcourfe, I will enchant thine ear 3 > 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long dimevell'd hair, 
Dance on the fands, and yet no footing feen 4 : 
Love is a fpirit all compact of fire, 
Not grofs to fink, but light, and will afpire *. 

Witnefs this primrofe bank whereon I lie ; 

Thefe forcelels flowers like fturdy trees fupport me ; 

Two ftrengthlefs doves will draw me through the fky, 

From morn till night, even where 1 lift to fport me : 
Is love fo light, fweet boy, and may it be 
That thou fhould'ft think it heavy unto thee ? 

Is thine own heart to thine own face affected ? 
Can thy right hand feize love upon thy left ? 
Then woo thyfelf, be of thyfelf reje 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain of theft. 

* Mine eyes are grey,] What we now call blue eyes, were in 
Shakfpeare's time called grey eyes, and were conlidered as 
eminently beautiful. See a" note on Romeo and Juliet, Act. III. 
fc. i. Maloke. 

3 — I will enchant thine ear,] It appears from the enref- 
ponding rhime, that this word was formerly pronounced is if 
it were written air. In our authour's native county it is nill 
fo pronounced by the vulgar. Ma lone. 

4 Or, like a nymph, 'with long difheveirj hair, 

Dance on the fands, and yet no footing feen ;] So, in The 
ITempeft : 

44 And ye, that on the fands with printlefs feet 
4J Do chafe the ebbing Neptune," — . Malone. 

* Love is a Jpirit all compact of fire. 

Not grofs to Jink, but light, and will afpire.] So, in The 
Comedy of Errors : 14 Let love, being light, be drowned, if (he 
fink." 

Compati is, made up, compofed. Ma lone, 

, Narcifliis 
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Narciftus fo, himfelf himfelf forfook, 
And dy'd to kifs his lhadow in the brook. 

Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to tafte, frefh beauty for the ufe ; 
Herbs for their fmell, and fappy plants to bear ; 
Things growing to themfelves are growth's abufe 4 : 

Seeds fpring from feeds, and beauty breedeth beauty ; 

Thou wert begot,— to get it is thy duty. 

Upon the earth's increafe 3 why fhould'ft thou feed, 
Unlefs the earth with thy increafe be fed ? 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live, when thou thyfelf art dead » 

And fo, in fpite of death, thou doft furvive, 

In that thy Hkenefs ftill is left alive. 

By this, the loye-fick queen began to fweat, 
' For, where they lay, the fhadow had forfook them, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye 4 did hotly overlook them ; 

Wifhing 

6 Things growing to themfelves arcgr owtKs abufe: Allud- 
ing to twinn'd cherries, apples, peaches, &c. which acciden- 
tally grow into each other. Thus our author fays, King 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. embraced 44 as they grew toge- 
ther St EE v ENS. 

Shakfpeare, I think, meant to fay no more than this; that 
thofe things 'which grow only to [or for} themfelves, without 
producing any fruit, or benefiting mankind, do not anfwer 
the purpole for which they were intended. Thus, in a fubfe- 
quent paflage : 

44 So in thyfelf thyfelf art made away." 
Again, in our authour's 95th Sonnet ; 

44 The fummei's flower is to the fummer fwect, 

44 Though to itfelfh only live and die." 
Again, more appohtely in the prefent poem : 

44 Poor flower ! quoth (lie, this was thy father's guife, — 

<4 For every little grief to wet his eyes ; 

44 To grow unto himfelf was his defire, 

44 And fo 'tis thine — Ma lone. 

3 Upon the earth* s increafe—] i. e. upon the produce of the 
earth. Ma lone. 

4 And Titan— with burning eye, &c.) So,, in K. Henry V. 
4 ' — like a lacker, from the rife tofet, 

•* Sweats in the eye of Phoebus*' Ma lone. 
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Wifhing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him, and by Venus' fide. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy fpright, 

And with a heavy, dark, difliking eye, 

His lowering brows o'er-whelming his fair fight, 

Like mifty vapours, when they blot the fky,-— 

Souring his cheeks *, cries, Fie, no more of love ; 

The fun doth burn my face ; I muft remove. 

Ah me, (quoth Venus,) young, and fo unkind 6 ? 
What bare excufes mak'ft thou to be gone ! 
Til figh celeftial breath whofe gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this defcending fun ; 

I'll make a (hadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they burn too, I'll quench them with my tears. 

# 

The fun that fliines from heaven, (nines but warm * p 
And lo, I lie between that fun and thee ; 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me : 

And were I not immortal, life were done, 

Between this heavenly and earthly fun. 

Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as fteel, 

N.iy more than flint, for ftone at rain relenteth ? 

Vol. XV. C Art 

s Souring his cheeks,] So, in Coriolanus s 
11 — Some news is come, 
44 That turns their countenances " 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 

Has friendship fuch a faint and milky heart, 
44 It turns in lets than two nights ?" MA lone. 
« — young* and fo unkind ?] So, in K. Lear, Acl I. fc. i. : 

4 ■ So young, and fo untender f u Stbeve ns. 
t Til figh celefiial breath,—] So, in Coriolanus s 

44 Never man 

44 Sigh'd truer breath:* MALOKB. 
2 The Jun that flnnes from heaven y Jhines but warm,] The fun 
affords only a natural and genial heat : it warms, but it does 
not hum. 44 Thou fun," exclaims Timon, Aci V. fc. ii. " that 
xomfoi t'ff, burn J" Malone. 
So, in. K. Lear : 

44 — her eyes are fierce, but thine 
4t Do comfort, and not burn." W. 

* 

» 
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Art thou a woman's fori, and canft not feel 
What 'tis to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O, had thy mother borne fo bad a mind y , 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind \ 

What am I, that thou fhould'ft contemn me this a ? 

Or what great danger dwells upon my fait ? 

W hat were thy lips the worie for one poor kifs ? 

Speak, fairs but ipeak fair words, or elfe be mute: 
Give me one kifs, I'll give it thee again, 
And one for intereft, if thou wilt have twain. 

Fie, lifelcfs picture, cold and fenfelcfs ftone, 

"Well-painted idol, image, dull and dead, 

Statue, contenting but the eye alone, 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ; 

Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion, 
For men will kifs even by their own direction. 

This faid, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 

And fu elling paflion doth provoke a paufe; 

Red cheeks and firy eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 

Being judge in love, uie cannot right her caufe: 
And now fhe weeps, and now fhe fain would fpeak, 
And now her fobs do her intendments 3 break. 

■ 

Sometimes 

9 0 had thy mother. Sec] So, in jfffs well that ends <weH : 

44 but you are cold and Horn ; 

41 And now you Jhould be as your mother ivas t 
44 When your fweet felf was got.*' M A I. ONE. 
1 — unkind.] That is, unnatural. Kind and nature were for- 
merly fynonymous. Malone. 

* What am 7, that thou foouhrji contemn me this ?] Thatihou 
JhoulIJi contemn me this, means, that thou JhouLF/i contempt 
tuoujly refufe this favour that I ajk. Malone. 

1 i'uppoie, without regard to the exactnefs of the rhime, we 
fhould read — thus. Thus and kifs correfpond in found as well 
>as unlikely and quickly, adder and Jhudder y which we meet 
•with afterwards. St ee yens. 

3 — her intendments — ] i. e. intentions. Thus, in Every 

Man in his Humour : 4 * but I, fpying his intendment , dif- 

chared my petronel into his bofora." St e eve ns. 
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Sometimes fhe makes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gazeth fhe on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band ; 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound : 

And when from thence he ftruggles to be gone, 

She locks her lilly fingers, one in one 4 . 

Fondling, fhe faith, fince I have hemm'd thee here, 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, _ 
I'll be thy park, and thou {halt be my deer 5 ; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale : 

Graze on my lips 6 ; and, if thofe hills be dry; 

Stray lower, where the pleafant fountains lie 7 . 

Within this limit is relief enough, 
Sweet bottom-grafs, and high delightful plain. 
Round rifing hillocks, brakes obfcure and rough, 
To fhelter thee from tempeft and from rain ; 

Then be my deer, fince I am fuch a park ; 

No dog (hall rouze thee, though a thoufand bark. 

C z At 

* She locks her Ully fingers, one in one.] Should we not read- 
She locks their lilly fingers, one in one. Farm e R. 
I do not fee any need of change — The arms of Venus at pre- 
fent infold Adonis. To prevent him from efcaping, fhe ren- 
ders her hold more fecure, by locking her hands together. 

Malonb. 

5 Til be thy par k, and thou ft) alt he my deer ;] The old copy 
has— the park. For this flight emendation I am anfwerable. 
The fame errour has ofren happened in our authour's plays. 
— The image prefeuted here occurs again in The Comedy of 
Errors : 

44 — my decayed fair 

M A funny look of his would foon repair • 

44 But, too unruly deer y he breaks the 

44 And feeds from home." MALONE. 
Again, in 7 he Merry Wives of Windfor : " — I will never 
take you for my love again, but / will always count you my 
dear?' Stbbvens. 

6 Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale ; 
Graze on my Hps j} So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

44 — unlets we feed on your lips." Malone. 
' — where the pleafant fountains lie.] So, Strumbo, in the 
tragedy of Locrine : 44 — the pleafant water of your fweer 
fountain!' Amner, 
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At this Adonis fmiles, as in difdain, 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 
Love made thofe hollows, if himfelf were (lain, 
He might be buried in a tomb fo fimple ; 
Fore-knowing well, if ihere he came to lie, 
Why there love liv'd, and there he could not die. 




Being mad before, 

Struck dead at firft, what needs a fecond linking* ? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that fmiles at thee in fcorn ! 

Now which way fhall (he turn ? what (hall (he fay ? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increafing ; 

The time is fpent, her objecl will away, 

And from her twining arms doth urge releafmg : 
Pity,— {fhe crys) fome favour,— fome remorfe j— 
Away he fprings, and hafteth to his horfe. 

But lo, from forth a copfe that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lufty, young, and proud, 
Adonis* trampling courfer doth efpy, 
And forth (he rufhes, fnorts, and neighs aloud : 
The firong-neck'd fteed, being tied unto a tree, 
Ereaketh his rein, and to her ftraight goes he. 

Imperioufly he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girts he breaks afunder ; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoot he wounds f, 
Whofe hollow womb refounds like heaven's thunder ; 
The iron bit he cruftieth 'tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with . 

* Struck dead at firft, what needs a fecond ftrikhg /] So, in 

C/ ^What (hall I need to draw my fword ? The paper 
" Hath cut her throat already." W. 
+ The bearing earth with his hard hoof, fee] So, Virgil, 
a? J YiU 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungula carnpum. 

^ * jVl A LONE. 

» Controlling what he -was controlled WM.] So in K. John: 
Controidmtnt for conlroulmmt. So anfwer France 

oT EEvt ^5. 
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His ears up prick'd ; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compafs'd creft 9 now ftands on end ; 
His noftrils drink the air and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he fend : 
His eye, which fcornfully glifters like fire, 
Shews his hot coutage and his high delire. 

m 

Sometimes he tr->ts, as if he told the f?eps, 
With gentle majefty, and modeft pride j 
Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 
As who fhould fay, to ! thus my flrength is try'd ; 

And thus I do to captivate the eye 

Of the fair breeder that is (fending by. 

What recketh he his rider's an^ry ftir, 

His flattering holla 3 , or his Stands I lay? 

What cares he now for curb, or pricking fpur ? 

For rich caparifons, or trapping gay } 

He fees his love, and nothing elfe he fees, 
For nothing elfe with his proud fight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would furpafs the life, 
In limning out a vvell-proportion'd fteed, 

His 




Stebvenj, 



1 His nojirils drink the air,—] So, Ariel in the Ttmpefi : 

" 1 drink the air before me." Stbbvb NS. 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 

" and through him 

*• Drink the free air? M alone. 

2 His mftriU drink the air t and forth again, 

As from a furnace, 'vapours doth he fen J ;] So, in As you 
Like it : 

•* — And then the lover, 

" Sighing likcfurnace, with a woeful ballad." 
In this defcription of a horfe Shakfpeare feeras to have had 
the book of Job in his thoughts. Malone. 

As from a furnace* vapours doth he fend{\ So, in Cymbeline : 
Hefurnace/h the thick fighs from him." Steevens. 

3 His Jlatt* ring holla,] This feems to have been formerly a 
term of the manege. So, in As you like it : M Cry holla to thy 
tongue, ipr'ythee; it curvets mifeafonably." Ma J- one. 
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His art with nature's workmanfhip at ftrife 

As if the dead the living mould exceed ; 
So did this horfe excell a common one, 
In lhape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 

Round-hooPd, fhort-jointed, fetlocks fliag and long, 
Broad breaft, full eyes, fmall head, and noflril wide, 
High creft, Ihort ears, ftraight legs, and palling ftrong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 

Look what a horfe mould have, he did not lack, 

Save a proud rider on fo proud a back. 

Sometime he feuds far off, and there lie flares ; 

Anon he ftarts at ftirring of a feather * ; 

To bid the wind a bale he now prepares 5 , 

And wher he run, or fly, they know not whether 6 ; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind (ings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather'd wings. 

- .He 

* His art with nature's worhnanflAp at ftrife,] So, in Da- 
niel's Complaint of Rofamond, 1 592 : 

M He greets me with a caftet richly wrought ; 

" So rare, that art did feem to firi've with nature, 

u To exprefs the cunning workman's curious thought." 

Malone, 

So, in Timon of Athens t 

'* It tutors nature: artificial Jtr if e 

" Lives in thefe touches, livelier than life." Stee VE ns. 

* Anon he f? arts at flirting of a feather ♦,] So, in King Rich' 
ard 111 r 

'* Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ftraw," MALONE. 

5 To bid the wind a bafe he now prepares ,] To bid the wind 
a bafe, is to challenge the wind to a contell for fuperiority. 
Mafe is a rultick game, fometimes termed prifon-bafe \ pro- 
ytrlyprifon-bars. It is mentioned by our authour in Cymbeline : 
— lads more like to run the country bafe " &c. Again, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona s 

u Indeed 1 bid the bafe for Protheus." M A LONE. 

6 And whe'r he run or fly , they know not whether 5 ] IVhe'riov 
whether. So, in King John : 

" Now fhame upon thee, wh'r he does or no." 
Again, in a poem in praife of l.adie P — , Epitathes, Epigram- 
znes, &c. by G. Turberville, 1567 : 

•* I doubt where Paris would have chofe 
" Dame Venus for the belt." Ma lone. 
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He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her ; 
She anfwers him, as if (he knew his mind : 
Being proud, as females are, to fee him woo her, 
She puts on outward ftrangenefs feems unkind ; 
Spurns at his love, and fcorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malecontenr, 

He vails his tail b , that, like a falling plume 

Cool fhadew to his melting buttocks lent ; 

He ftamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume : 

His love perceiving how he is enrag'd, 

Grew kinder, and his fury was afiuagd. 

His tefty mafter goeth about to take him ; 
When lo, the unback'd breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, fwiftly doth forfake him, 
With her the horfe, and left Adonis there : 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out-ftripping crows that ftrive to over-fly them. 

» 

All fwoln wjth chafing, down Adonis fits, 
Banning 9 his boifterous and unruly beaft ; 
And now the happy feafon once more fits, 
That love-fick Love by pleading may be bleft ; 
For lovers fay, the heart hath treble wrong, 
When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue 1 . 

An oven that is ftopp'd, or river ftay'd, 
Burnetii more hotly, fwelleth with more rage : 
So of concealed forrow may be faid ; 
Free vent of words love's fire doth affuage ; 

But 

1 — ^/ly/ir^ftrangenefs,— ] i. e. feeming coynefs, fhynefs, 
back ward nefs. Thus Jachimo, fpeaking of his fervant to 
Imogen: He'sjtrange and peeyifh." Ste evens. 

8 He vails his tail, — ] To vail, in old language, is to lower. 

Ma lone. 

9 Banning — ] i. e. curfing. So, in King Richard 111: 

Fell banning hag," &c. Steevens. 
1 — the heart hath ti eble ivro?:g, 
When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue."] So, in Macbeth: 

" the grief that does not fpeak, 

" Whifpers the o'er fraught heart, and bids it break." 

Steevens. 

1 
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But when the heart's attorney once is mure, 
The client breaks 2 , as defperate in his fuit. 

He fees her coming:, and begins to glow, 
(Even as a dying coal revives with wind,) 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow ; 
Looks on the dull earth with difturbed mind 3 ; 

Taking no notice that (he is fo nigh, 

For all alkaunce he holds her in his eye. 

O, what a fight it was, wiftly to view 

How (he came flealing to the wayward boy I 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue ! 

How white and red each other did deflroy * J 
But now, her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flafh'd forth fire, as lightning from the (ky. 

Now was (lie juft before him as he fat, 

And like a lonely lover down (he kneels ; 

With one fair hand (he heaveth tip hi 9 hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels : 

His tender cheek receives her foft hand's print, 
As apt as new-fall'ii fnow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 
Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes fuing ; 
His eyes faw her eyes as they had not feen them 5 
Her eyes woo'd ftili, his eyes difdain'd the wooing : 

And 

* But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 

The client breaks, &c] So, in King Richard III t 
" Why Ihould calamity be fo full of 'words ? 

Windy attorneys to their client woes, — ."St B evens. 
3 Looks ontheduW earth, &c] So, in The Two Gantlanen of 
Verona : 

44 She excells each mortal thing 

44 Upon the dull earth dwelling." STEEVENS. 

* — the fighting cnnflitl of her hue 1 

How white and red, &c] So, in 7 he Taming of the Shrew: 
44 Such war of white and red within her cheeks." 
Again, in Hamlet : 

44 Sir^in my heart there was a kind of fig hting" W. 

Maione, 
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And all this dumb play had his atfs made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain 4 . 

Full gently now (he takes him by the hand; 

A lilly prifon'd in a gaol of fnow, 

Or ivory in an alabafter band ; 

So white a friend engirts fo white a foe : 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show'd like two filver doves that fit a billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

O faireft mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound 5 
For one fweet look thy help I would affure thee, 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure thee. 

Give me my hand, fairh he, why doft thou feel it ? 
Give me my heart, faith fhe, and thou (halt have it j 

0 give it me, left thy hard heart do fteel it $ , 
And being fteePd, foft fighs can never grave it 9 : 

Then love's deep groans I never (hall regard, 
Becaufe Adonis' heart hath made mine hard. 

For fliame, he cries, let go, and let me go ; 
My day's delight is paft, my horfe is gone, 
And 'tis your fault I am bereft him fo ; 

1 pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 

For all my mind, my thought, my bufy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. 

Thus fhe replies : Thy palfrey^ as he mould, 
Welcomes the w arm approach of fweet defire. 

C 5 Affection 

* And all this dumb play had his acls made plain 

With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain."] From 
the prefect pallage, 1 th'nk it probable, that this firft produc- 
tion of our authour's mufe was not compofed till after he had 
left Stratford, and became acquainted with the theatre. 

MALO NE# 

5 — left thy hard heart do fteel it,] So, in Othello t 
44 thou doll: Jioncrry heart** Steeve ns. 

* M /ghs can never grave it,] Engrave it, i. e. make 

an impreihou on it. St e e v e ns. 
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AffecTion is a coal that mull be cool'd ; 
Elfe, fuffer'd, it will fet the heart on fire : 

The Tea hath bounds, but deep defire hath none * ; 

Therefore no marvel though thy horfe be gone. 

How like a jade he flood, tied to a tree, 

Servilely matter' d with a leathern rein ! 

But when he faw his love, his youth's fair fee, 

He held fuch petty bondage in difdain ; 

Throwing the bafe thong from his bending creft, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breaft. 

"Who feeks his true love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the meets a whiter hue than white 7 , 
But, when his glutton eye fo full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight 8 ? 
Who is fo faint, that dare not be fo bold, 
To touch the lire, the weather being cold? 

Let me excufe thy courfer, gentle boy ; 

And learn of him, I heartily befeech thee, 

To take advantage on prefented joy ; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 

0 learn to love ; the leflon is but plain, 
And, once made perfect, never loft again. 

I know not love, (quoth he,) nor will not know it, 
Unlefs it be a boar, and then I chafe it j 

Tis 

* The fca hath bounds^ but deep dejtre hath none ,] So, in 
Macbeth : 

" —but there's no bottom, none, 
M To my voluptuoufnefs." W. 
t Whofceks his true love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the (heets a whiter hue than white,] So, in Cjm- 
belme : 

" Cytherea, 

M How bravely thou becomft thy bed! frejh lilly ! 
•« And whiter than the fleets." 

1 have followed the earlielt and mod authemick copy yet 
difcovered, that of 1596. The octavo 1600 1 reads — Who fees. 

Malone* 

a His other agents aim at like delight?] So alfo Macbeth 
expreileth himfelf to his wife : 

«« 1 am fettled, and bend up 

•« Each corporal agent to this terrible feat." AmneR, 
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'Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
My love to love is love but to difgrace it 9 ; 

For I have heard it is a life in death, 

That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath V 

Who wears a garment fhapelefs and unflnifh'd ? 

Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth * ? 

If fpringing things be any jot diminim'd, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 
The colt that's back'd and burthen'd being young, 
Lofeth his pride, and never waxeth ftrong. 

You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part 3 , 
And leave this idle theme, this bootlefs chat : 
Remove your fiege from my unyielding heart ; 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate 4 : 

' ' DHmifs 

* My love to love is love but to difgrace it •] My inclination 
towards love is only a defire to render it contemptible. — The 
fenfe isalmoft loft in the jingle of words. MalonE\ 

1 For I have heard it is a life in death, 
Thatlaughs and weeps,] So, in King Richard III: 
44 For now they kilt me with a living death." 
Again in Troilus and Crejjida : 

44 Thefe lovers cry, — Oh ! oh ! they die! 
44 Yet that which feems the wound to kill, - 
44 Doth turn oh ! oh f to ha ! ha I he!" 

44 So dying love lives ft ill : 
44 Oh ! oh ! a while • but ha ! ha ! ha ! 
41 Oh! oh! groans out for ha ! ha! ha!" Malonp. 

* Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth J] So, in The 
Sheepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis 7 by H. C. 1600. 

44 I am now too young 

44 To bt wonne by beauty j 

41 Tender are my years, 

44 I am yet a bud" Malone. 

* Tou hurt my hand with wringing let us part,] So, in the 
fong above quoted : 

44 Wind thee from mee, Venus, 

44 I am not difpofed ; 

4i Thou nuringeft me too hard, 

41 Pr'ythee let me goe : 

4> Fie, what a pain it is, 

44 Thus to be enclofed !" Ma lo n*k. 

* R amove your fiege from my unyielding heart ; 

7o love's alarm it will not ope the gate 0 So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: : 

» Yoa 
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Difmifs your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery; 
For where a heart is hard, they make no battery. 

What ! canft thou talk, (quoth (he,) haft thou a tongue ? 
O, would thou had'ft not, or 1 had no hearing ! 




Earth's deep-fweet mufick, and heart's deep-fore 
wounding. 

Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 

That inward beauty and invifible 6 ; 

Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Each part in me that were but fenfible: 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor fee, 
Yet ihould I be in love, by touching thee. 

Say, that the fenfe of feeling 5 were bereft me, 
And that I could not fee, nor hear, nor touch, 
And nothing but the very fmell were left me, 
Yet would my love to thee be ftill as much ; 

For 

«« You— to remove \hzt Jtege of grief from her, 

Again, ibid : 

44 She will not ftay the Jtege of loving terms:* Ma lone. 

$ Thy mermaid's voice--] Our ancient wiiters commonly 
ufe mermaid for Syren. Steevens. 

6 — and invifible ; ] 1 fufpetf that both for the fake of better 
rhime, and better fenfe, we ihould read invincible. Thefe 
words are raifprinted, alternately one for the other, in K. 
Henry W. P. if. and K. John. St BBVB ns. 

In the prefent edition, however, the reader will find the 
word irrvi/ible, in the paflage referred to in K. John, and in- 
vincible, in the fecond part of K. Henry IF .- as thofe words 
ftand in the old copy, 

An oppofition was, I think, clearly intended between exter- 
nal beauty, of which the eye is the judge, and a melody of 
voice, (which the poet calls inward beauty,) (Inking not the 
fight but the ear. 1 therefore believe invifible to be the true 

reading. M\LOKE. • 

i Say, thai the fenfe of feeling—] Thus the oflavo, 1596. 
All the modern editions tead-reafon. Ma lone. 
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For from the ftilPtory of thy face excelling 

Comes breath perfum'd 5 , that breedeth love by fmelling. 

But O, what banquet wert thou to the tafte, 
Being nurfe and feeder of the other four I 
Would they not wifh the feaft mould ever laft, 
And bid Sufpicion double lock the door 7 ? 
Left jealoufy, that four unwelcome gueft 8 , 
Should, by his ftealing in, difturb the feaft. 

Once more the ruby-colour'd portal open'd % 
Which to his fpeech did honey paflage yield ; 
Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the fea-man, tempeft to the field, 
Sorrow to fhepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Guft and foul flaws 1 to herdmen and to herds. 

This ill prefage advifedly {he marketh :— 
Even as the wind is hufh'd before it raineth \ 

Or 

' Comes breath perfum'd, &c] So, in Conftable's poem : 
u Breathe once more thy balmie wind : 
" It fmelleth of the mirrh tree 
44 That to the world did bring thee, 
44 Never was perfume fo Tweet." MALONR. 

* And bid Sufpicion dcuble lock the door A bolder or hap- 
pier perfonification than this, will not readily be pointed out 
in any of our authour's plays. Malone. 

8 Leji jealoufy, that four unwelcome guefl ', &c] 
— nequis malus invidere potfit, 

Quum tantum fciat eife bafiorum. Catullus. Ma lone. 

* — the ruby-colour 1 d porta! open'd,] So, in K. Henry Jr.?. II; 

44 — By his gates oj breath 
** There lies a doWny feather," — . 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

44 and tips, O you 

44 Thet/wjof breath," &c. 
Shakfpeare probably remembered the expreffion of the 
pfalmift : 14 Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep 
the door of my lips." Ma LONE. 

1 —fouljtwws—] i.e. violent blafts of wind.- 

Stbeve ns. 

* Even as the wind is huftVd before it raineth,] So, ia 
Hamlet s 

44 But, as we often fee againfl fome fform — 

11 The bold tu/W* fpeechlefs, and the orb belovy 

44 As hu/b as death" &c. SlfiEVENs. 
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Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 

Or as the berry breaks before it ftaineth, 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun 3 , 
His meaning ftruck her ere his words begun 4. 

And at his look fhe flatly falleth down, 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth : 

A fmile recures the wounding of a frown ; 

But bleffed bankrupt, that fry love fo thriveth ! 
The filly boy believing (he is dead, 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 

And in amaze brake off his late intent, 

For fharply he did think to reprehend her, 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent : 

Fair fail the wit, that can fo well defend her ? 
For on the grafs fhe lies, as (he were (lain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nofe, he ftrikes her on the cheeks* 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulfes hard ; 
He chafes her lip3 ; a thoufand ways he feeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindnefs marr'd 

He killes her ; and fhe, by her good will, 

Will never rife, fo he will kifs her ft ill; 

The night of forrow now is turn'd to day * : 
Her two blue windows 5 faintly fhe up-heaveth, 

Like 

3 Or like the deadly bullet of a gun,] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

u — that name 

11 Shot from the deadly level of i\gun" — . St e evens. 

4 His meaning ft ruck her, ere his words begun.] So, in VT. 
Henry IV. P. 11 : 

" But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue." 
Our authour is inaccurate. He ftiould have written began. 

Malone. 

* The night of forrow now is turn 'd to day :] So, in King 
Richard 111 : 

u And turn his infant morn to aged night." M A lone. 

5 Her two blue windows — ] So, in Antony and Cleopatra t 

" — Do A ny windows , clef* ; 

" And golden Phoebus never be beheld 

" Of eyes again fo royal J" Ma h Q N E • 

This 
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Like the fair fun, when in his frefh array 

He cheers the morn, and all the world relieveth : 

And as the bright fun glorifies the (ky 

So is her face illumin'd with her eye ; 

Whofe beams upon his hairlefs face 7 are fix'd, 
As if from thence they borrow'd all their fhine. 
Were never four fuch lamps together mix'd, 
Had not his clouded with his brows' repine ; 

But hers, which through the cryftal tears gave light, 
Shone like the moon, in water feen by night 8 . 

O, where am I, quoth {he ? in earth or heaven, 

Or in the ocean drench'd, or in the fire ? 

What hour is this ? or morn or weary even ? 

Do I delight to die, or life defire? 

But now I liv'd, and life was death's annoy : 
But now I dy'd, and death was living joy. 

O, thou didft kill me kill me once again : 
Thy eyes' fhrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 
Hath taught them fcornful tricks, and fuch difdain, 
That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine 9 ; 

And 

This thought is more dilated in Cymbeline r 
" — the enclofcd lights now canopied 
M Under thefe windows .-—white and azure f laced 
" With blue of heaven's own tincV St e eve ns. 

• — glorifies thejky^\ So, in King John : 

** Do glorify the banks that bound them in." STEBV. 
1 — hU hairlefs face — ] S >, in A". John : 

" This unhair'd hucintis, and boy'fh troops." Stbev. 

* But h^rs, which through the cryflal tears gane light, 
Shone l':ke the moon, in water fecn by night. ,] So, in Love 7 * 

Labour's 1 oji : 

" Nor ihines the filver moon one half fo bright, 
M Through the t ran/parent bofom of the deep, 

As doth rhy face through tears of mmtgrve light ; 
M Thou fhin'll in ever? tear that I do weep." Ma LONE. 
9 — murder'd this poor heart—] So. in K. Henry V: 
41 The king, hath kilt 'd his heart" St e EVE ns. 
Again, in K. kichard II : 
M — 'twere no good part 
M To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart. 1 * 

Malone. 
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And thefe mine eyes, true leaders to their queen* 
bat for thy piteous lips no more had feen. 

Long may they kifs each other, for this cure ! 

O, never let their crimfon liveries wear ! 

And as they laft, their verdure ftill endure, 

To drive infeclion from the dangerous year 1 ! 
That the ftar-gazers, having writ on death, 
May fay, the plague is banith'd by thy breath. 

Pure lips, fweet feals in my (bfi lips imprinted % 
What bargains may 1 make, ftill to be feaiing ? 
To fell myfelf I can be well contented, 
So thou wilt buy, and pay, and ufe good dealing ; 
Which rnirchafe if thou make, for fear of flips 3 
Set thy feal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

A thoufand kifTes buys my heart from me * ; 
And pay them at thy leifure, one by one. 
What is ten hundred kilfesnnto thee ? 
Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone ? 



1 their verdure ft ill endure \ 

To drive infection from the dangerous year '] I have forae- 
vrhere read, that in rooms where plants are kept in a growing 
ftate, the air is never unwholefome. Steevens. 

2 Pure lip , fweet Teals in my/oft lps imprinted,] We meet 
"with the fame image in Meafurefor Meajui e : 

11 Take, O take thofe lips away, 

41 That fo f Aeetly were rorfworn ; — 

44 But my kilfes bring again, 

44 S*ah of love, but feal'd in vain." 
Again, in Troilus an I CreJJiJa : 

44 With diliina breath, and confign'd kifes to them." 
The epithet foft has a peculiar propriety. Malonb. 

3 —-for fear (/"flips,] i. e. of counterfeit money. See note on 
Romeo and Juliet, Air. II. fc. iv. 

44 — what counterfeit did I give you ? 
u Mr. The iir, lbe/^, M <^ c - St e evens. 
* A thou fan I kiffes buys my heart from me\] So in Trvilus 
and Qrefjida : 

44 We two, that with fo many thoufand fighs 
41 Did buy each other," &c. Majlone. 
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Say, for non-payment that the debt fhould double *, 
Is twenty hundred kifles fuch a trouble ? 

Fair queen, quoth he, if any love you owe me, 
Meafure my ftrangenefs with my unripe years 4 ; 
Before I know myftflf, feek not to know me ; 
No fifher but the ungrown fry forbears : 

The mellow plumb doth fall, the green flicks faft, 

Or being early pluck'd, is four to tafte. 

Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 

His day's hot talk hath ended in the weft : 

The owl, night's herald, fhrieks 5 , 'tis very late ; 

The (heep are gone to fold, birds to their neft ; 
And coal-black clouds that fhadow heaven's light, 
Do fummon us to par:, and bid good night. 

Now let me fay good night % and fo fay you ; 

If you will fay fo, you fhali have a kifs. 

Good n\gkt % quoth ihe \ and, ere he fays aditu, 

The honey fee of parting tender'd is : 

Her arms do lend his neck a fweet embrace 1 
Incorporate then they feem ; face growt to face *. 

* Say, for non-payment that the delt /hould double,"] The 
poet was thinking of a conditional bond's becoming forfeited 
for non-payment : in which cafe, the entire penalty (ufually 
the double of the principal fum lent by the obligee) was lor- 
merly recoverable at law r . Malone. 

4 Meafure my ftrangenefs — ] i. e. my ba{hfulnefs, my coy- 
nefs. S >, in Romeo and Juliet : 
M — I'll prove more true, 

" Than thofe that have more cunning to be/? 'range." 

Malone, 

* The owl, night's herald, ftirieks, &c.l So, in Macbeth : 

M It was the owl xhztfhriek'd, the fatal bellman, 
" Which gives the Itern'it good-night." 
In Romeo and Juliet, the lark is called the herald of the morn. 

S tee ve ns. 

6 — a fweet embrace ; 
Incorporate then they feem \ face grows to face.] So, in K. 
Henry nil: 

** how they clung 

•« In their embracemtntt % as they^rfiv together." 

Stbbvens. 
Again, 
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Till, breathlefs, he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moifture, that fweet coral mouth, 
Whofe precious tafte her thirfty lips well knew, 
Whereon they furfeit, yet complain on drought : 

with her plenty prefs'd, the faint with dearth, 
(Their lips together glew'd,) fall to the earth. 

Now quick De-fire hath caught the yielding prey, 

And glutton-like Hie feeds, yet never filleth ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ranfom the inful ter willeth ; 

Whofe vulture thought doth pitch the price fo high, 
That flie will draw his lips' rich treafure dry. 

And having felt the fweetnefs of the fpoil, 

With blind-fold fury (he begins to forage ; 

Her face doth reek andfmoke, her blood doth boil, 

And carelefs lufl ftirs up a defperate courage ; 
Planting oblivion, beating reafon back, 
Fot getting (name's pure blufh, and honour's wreck 7 . 

Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild bird being tam'd with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe, that's tir'd with chafing, 
Or like the froward infant, ftiird with dandling, 
He now obeys, and now no more refifteth, 
While flie takes all flie can, not all flie lifteth 8 . 

What 

Again, in AWs well that ends well: u I grow to you, and 
our parting is a tortured body." — In the fame manner as here, 
• in Conftable's Poem "Venus promifes to let Adonis go, if he 
will give her a kits. She complains of its (hortnefs, and takes 
another : 

" When (he had thus fpoken, 

41 She gave him a token, 

" And their naked bofonis met." MA LONE. 

7 Forgetting flame's pure hlu/h^ Here the poet charges his 
heroine with having forgotten what (he can never be fuppofed 
to have known. Shakfpeare's Venus may furely fay with %<zr- 
tilla in Petronius : " Junonem meam iratam liabeam, Ji unquam 
me meminerim *virginem fuiffe? Steevens. 

8 While Jhe takes all Jhe can, not all Jhe lijleth.'] Thus Pope's 
Eloifa : 

"Give all thou canft, and let me dream the reft." 

AiMNER. 

i 
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What wax fo frozen but diflfolves with temp'ring, 
And yields at laft to every light imprefiion 9 ? 
Things out of hope are compafs'd oft with vent'ring, 
Chiefly in love, whofe leave 1 exceeds com mi (Ron : 
Affection faints not like a pale-fac'd coward, 
But then woos beft, when moll his choice is froward. 

When he did frown, O, had fhe then gave over, 

Such neclar from his lips fhe had not fuck'd. 

Foul words and frowns mull not repel a lover ; 

What though the rofehave prickles, yet Vis pluck* d : 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fart, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at laft. 

For pity now fhe can no more detain him ; 
The poor fool 2 prays her that he may depart : 
She is refolv'd no longer to reftrain him ; 
Bids him farewel, and look well to her heart, 

The which, by Cupid's bow fhe doth proteft V 

He carries thence incaged in his breaft 4 . 

Sweet 

9 — diftolves with temp'ring, 
And yields at laft to every light impreflion ?] So, in K. 
Henry IP. P. Ii : " 1 have him already tempering between my 
finger and my thumb, and ftiortly will I feal with him." 

Ste evens. 

It Ihould be remembered that it was the cuftom formerly to 
feal with foft wax, which was tempered between the fingers, 
before the impreifion was made. Ma lone. 

1 — whrfe leave — ] i. e. whofe licentioufnefs. Steeve ns. 

2 The poor fool — ] This was formerly an expreflion of ten- 
dernefs. So, King Lear, fpeaking of Cordelia : 

" And my poor fool is hang'd." Malone. 

3 —by Cupid's bow Jhe doth proteft,] So, in A Midfummer 
Night's Dream : 

" I /wear to thee by Cupid's (Iron gelt bow" Malone. 
* He carries thence incaged in his breaft.'] Thus the octavo, 
1596. So, in K. Richard 11 ; 

" And yet incaged in fo fmall a verge/'—. 
The edition of 1636 and all the modern copies read— mm 
gaged. 

This is a thought which Shakfpeare has often introduced. 
So, in As you Like it : 

M That thou might'ft join her hand in his, 
41 Whofe heart within her bofom is." 

Again, 
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Sweet boy, {he fays, this night Til vvaHe in forrow, 

For my Tick heart commands mine eyes to wnrch. 

Tell me, love's mafter *, fhall we meet to morrow ? 

Say, Ihali we ? fhall we ? wilt thou make the match ? 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain ofhis friends. 

The boar! (qimth flie) whereat a fudden pa'e, 
Like lawn being fprend upon the blufhing rofe 5 , 
Ufurps her cheek : fhe trembles at his tale, 
And on his neck her yoking arms fhe throws : 

She finketh down, Mill hanging on his neck, 

He on his beliy falls, fhe on her back. 

Now is fhe in the verv lifls of love 6 , 
Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : 
All is imaginary fhe doth prove, 
He will not manage her, although he mount her ; 

That worfe than Tantalus' is her annoy, 

To clip Elyfium, and to lack her joy 7 . 

Again, in Loot's Labour's Lnff j 

" Hence ever then my heart is in thy breajf." 
Again, in K. Richard III t 

** Even lb thy breall inclofeth my poor heart." 

M A L o f? w . 

* love's mafter — ] Thou, who art mailer of me, the queen 
of love. Ma lone. 

5 The boar ! (quoth /he) whereat a fu ilcn pale, 

Like law* bei'.g fpread upon the hlufhin% rofe,} So, in Th'% 
Sheephearifs Song of Ten us andAtonis, by H. C. 1600 : 
" Now, he layd, let's goe •, 

*• Harke, 'the hounds are crying ; 
M Grid e boare is up, 

" Huntfm^n follow fall. ' 
" At the name of boare 

** Venus Teemed dying : 
M Deadly-coloui'd pale 

* * Rqfcs over c a/1 MalonS. 
Like lawn being Jpread upon the blufbirg rofe,] So again, in 
The Rape of lucrtce t 

' 4 — red as rofes that on lawn we lay." Stbevrns. 

6 — in the very litts of love,] So alfo John Dry den, in his 
play called Von Seba/tion : 

" The fprightly bridegroom on his wedding nighr, 
44 More gladly enters not the lifts of love" Amnbr. 

7 To clip Elyfium,] To clip in old language is to embrace. 

Malone, 
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Even as poor birds, deceiv'd with painted grapes 8 f 

Do forfeit by the eye, and pine the maw, 

Even fofhe languilheth in her miihaps, 

As thofe poor birds that helplefs berries faw • : 

The warm effeds 1 which Ihe in him finds miffing, 
She feeks to kindle with continual killing 2 : 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 
She hath aflay'd as much as may be prov'd; 
Her pleading hath deferv'd a greater fee ; 
She's Love, (he loves, and yet (he is not lov'd. 

Fie, fie, he fays, you cru(h me ; let me go ; 

You have no reaion to withhold me fo. 

Thouhad'ft been gone, quoth {he, fweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told'ft me, thou would'ft hunt the boar. 
O, be advis'd ; thou know'ft not what it is 
With javelin's point a churlifli fwine to gore, 

Whofe 

8 — birds deceived with painted grape?,] Alluding to a cele- 
brated work of one of the ancient painters. Ste evens. 

Our authonr alludes to the celebrated piciure of Zeuxis, 
mentioned by Pliny, in which fome grapes were fo well repre- 
fented that birds lighted on them to peck at them. 

Sir John Davies has the fame allufion in his Nofce teipfum, 

*599 ; 

44 Therefore the bee did feek the piinted flower, 
44 And birds cf grapes the cunning fhadow peck" 

Ma LONE. 

5 As thofe poor bird}, that helplefs berries faiv ;] Helplefs ber- 
ries are berries that artord no help, i. e. nourifhment. St EE V. 

1 once thought that a different meaning was interdei to be 
conveyed ; but I now believe, Mr. S tee vena is right. So, in 
the Comedy of Errors : 
44 So thou— 

44 With urging helplefs patience would'it relieve me." 

Malonr. 

1 The warm effe&s— ] I think we mould read of eels. So, 
in Othello .: 

44 the young affisHs 

41 In me defunct." Ste eve ns. 

2 She feeks to kindle with continual killing :] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : 

44 Quicken with kiffing: — had my lips that power, 
u Thus would I wear them out." Ste evens. 
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Whofe tufhes never-fheath'd he whetteth flill, 
Like to a mortal butcher 3 , bent to kill. 

On his bow-back he hath a battle fet 

Of briftly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 

His eyes, like glow-worms, fhine when he doth fret * ; 

His fnout digs fepulchres where'er he goes ; 
Being mov'd, he ftrikes what e'er is in his way, 
And whom he ftrikes, his crooked tufhes flay. 

His brawny fides, with hairy brinies arm'd, 

Are better proof than thy fpear's point can enter ; 

Hisfliort thick neck cannot be eafily harm'd ; 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bufhes, 
As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rufhes *• 

Alas, he nought efteems that face of thine, 
To which Love's eyes pay tributary gazes ; 

Nor 

3 like to a mortal butcher ] Mortal for deadly. So, in 
Othello : 

" And you, ye mortal engines," &c. Malone. 
* On his boiu back he hath a battel fet 
Of brijlly pikes, that ever threat his foes -> 
His ej'es y like gloiv-ivorms, fhine ivhen he doth fret;] In 
this defer. ption Shakfpeaie had perhaps in view that given by 
Ovid of the boar that flew Meleager. See Gold'ni^'s tranlla- 
tion, Book VIII. 

11 His eyes did glitter blood and fire-, right dreadful was 
to fee 

M His brawned back ; right dreadful was his haire, which 
grew as thicke 

" "Willi pricking points as one of them could well by 
other flicke: 

•* And, like a front of armed pikes fet clofe in battel ray, 
u The tturdie briflles on his back flood flaring up al way." 

Malone. 

4 The tliorny brambles and embracing bufhes , 

As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rufhes.] Thus 
"Virgil defcribing the rapid paflage of two centaurs through 
the woods : 

** dat euntibus ingens 

Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore." 

St ee v en?. 
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Nor thy foft hands, fweet lips, and cryftal eyne, 
Whofe full perfection all the world amazes ; 

But having thee at vantage, (wond'rous dread !) 

Would root thefe beauties as he roots the mead. 

O, let him keep his loathfome cabin ftill s ; 

Beauty hath nought to do with fuch foul fiends : 

Come not within his danger 6 by thy will ; 

They that thrive well, take counfel of their friends : 
When thou didft name the boar, not to difTemble, 
I fear d thy fortune-, and my joints did tremble. 

Didft thou not mark my face ? Was it not white ? 

Saw'ft thou not figns of fear lurk in mine eye ? 

Grew I not faint? And fell I not downright ? 

Within my bofom, whereon thou doft lie, 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no reft, 
But, like an earthquake, makes thee on my breaft. 

For where love reigns, difturbing jealoufy 
Doth call himfelf affection's fentinel ; 
Gives falfe alarms, fuggefteth muriny, 
And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill 7. 

Diftemp'ring gentle love with his defire, 

As air and water doth abate the fire. 

This 

5 — his loathfome cabin ftiU\\ Cabin in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth fignified a fmall mean dwelling place, and was 
much in ufe. The term ftill is ufed univerfally through Ireland, 
where the word cottage is fcarcely ever employed. 

Malone. 

6 Come not within his danger—'] This was a common ex- 
preftion in Shakfpeare's time, and feems to have meant, Ex- 
pofe not yourfelfto one who has the power to do you mifchief. 

Ma LO NE. 

f And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill j] Thefe were, I 
think, the words formerly uttered when orders were iflued to 
an army for general (laughter. I have met with a paflage to 
this purpofe in a book of Shakfpeare's age, but cannot now 
turn to it. Malone. 
So, in King Lear : 

" And when I have ftolen upon thefe fons-in-law, 
« Then kill, kill, kill." Stbevbns. 
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This four informer, this bate-breeding fpy § , 

This canker, that ears up love's tender ipring 

This carry-tale diflenfeoni jealoufy, 

That fometimes true news, fometime falfe doth bring * f 
Kno. ks 1 at my heart, and whifpers in mine ear, 
That ifl love thee, I thy death Ihould fear : 

And more than fo, prefenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry chafing boar, 
Under whole (harp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thy felf, all ftain'd with gore ; 
Whofe blood upon the frefh flowers being fhed, 
Dothmake them droop with grief, and hang the head. 

What ihould I do, feeing thee fo indeed, 

That trembling at the imagination, 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed ? 

And fear doth teach it divination * : 

I prophefy 

* — bat e-br ceding— 1 So, in The Merry Wives of Win If or \ 
Mrs. Quickly oblerves that John Rugby is 44 no tcll-rale, no 
breed-bate. 1 * Bate is an obfolete word fignifying Jirife, con- 
tention. Ste evens. 

9 —love's tinder Jpi ring,] I once thought that Irrue* s tenr/er 
fpring meant the tender WofXoms of growing love. Pi intemps 
tT amour. So, in The Rape cf Lucrece : 

44 Unruly Waits wait on the tender fpring. %t 
Again, in the prefent poem : 

44 Love's gentle fpring doth always frefh remain ; — 
But I am now of opinion th3t fpring is ufed here, as in other 
plates, fjr a young fnoot or plant. So, in The Comedy of 
Errors : 

44 Even in the fpring of love, thy love-fprings ror." 

Malone. 

This canker, that eats up love's tender fpring,,] So, in Romeo 
and Juliet i 

44 Full foon the canker death eats up that plant." 

St e evens. 

1 This carry-tale, — ] So, in Love's 'Labour's Loft : 

44 Some cany-tale, fome pleafe-man," fcc. STREV. 

2 That fometimes true news, fomc time falfe doth bring,] 

44 Tamficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri." Virgil. 

Ste e V E NS. 

a And fear doth teach it divination :] So, in K. Henry ll\ 
P. 11. 

n Tell thou thy earl, his divination lyes." Steevens. 

And 
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1 prophefy thy death, my living forrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul'd by me ; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare 4 , 

Or at the fox, which lives by lubrilty, 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare: 

Purfue thefe fearful creatures o'er the downs, 

And on thy well-breath'd horfe keep with thy hounds. 

And when thou haft on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overftiut his troubles % 
How he out-runs the wind, and with what care 
He cranks # and erodes, with a thoufand doubles : 

The many mufits through the which he goes 6 9 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

Vol. XV. D Sometime 

An I fear doth teach it divination : 
1 prophecy thy death, &c] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 
tk OGoU ! i have an Mi-divining foul ; 
** Methmks I foe lhce t now thou art fo low, 
44 As one dead in the bottom of a tomb." MalonE. 
« But if thou nerds wilt hunt, be rul'd by me ; 
L ( ncouple at the timorous flying hare,] So, in The Sheep-* 
fheara** Song of Venus and Adonis, by H. C. 1600; 
44 Speake, fay d /he, no more 
44 Of following the boare, 
44 Thou unfit for fuch a chafe} 
** Coivfe the f careful hare t 
44 \>ni Ion do not fpare, 

44 If thou wilt yield Venus grace." Malonr. 

5 — to over-ttiut his troubles,] I would read over-Jfroot, L e. 
fly beyond. StBBVBNS. 

To /hut up in Shakfpeare's age fignified to conclude. I be- 
lieve therefore the text is right. Ma LONE. 

* lit cranks—] i. e. he -winds. So, in Coriolanus, the belly 
fays, 

" I fend it through the rivers of your blood, 
44 And through the cranks and offices of man " &c. 
Again, morce appofnely, in K. Henry IV. P. I. 

44 See how this river comes me cranking in — ** 

Malone. 

6 The many mufits through the which he goes,] Mufits are 
faid by the lexicographers to be the places through which the 
hare go* for reli f. The modern editions reads umfits, 

Malone. 

A mufet is a gap in a hedge. See Corgrave's explanation of 
the French word Trout t. SlEEVENS. 
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Sometime he runs among a flock of fheep, 
To make the cunning hounds miflake their fmell ; 
And fometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To flop the loud purfuers in their yell ; 

And fometime forteth with a herd of deer 1 ; 

Danger devifeth fhifts ; wit waits on fear : 

For there his fmell with others being mingled, 
The hot fcent-fnuffing hounds are driven to doubt ; 
Ceafing their clamorous cry till they have fingled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they fpend their mouths : Echo replies, 
As if another chafe were in the ikies \ 

By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Srands on his hinder legs with liftening ear, 
To harken if his foes purfue him Mill ; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one fore fide, that hears the pafling bell 3 . 

Then fhalt thou fee the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth fcrarch*, 
Each fhadow makes him flop, each murmur flay : 
For mifery is trodden on by many, 
And being low, never reliev'd by any. 



Lie 



1 And fomtime forteth with a herd of deer ;] Soricth means 
accompanies, contorts with. Sort anciently iignified a troop , 
or company. Malonb. 

* - Echo replies , 

As if another chafe were in the flies.') So Dryden : 

44 With (houtingand hooting we pierce through thefky, 
11 And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry." 

STB EVENS. 

3 To one fore fick^ that hears the pnfling bell.] This thought 
is borrowed by Beaumont and Fletcher in Philajler : , 

*• like one who languiftiing 

" Hears his fad bell . Steevens. 

«■ Each errvious briar his weary legs doth fcratch,] So, in 
The Taming of the Shrew s 

44 . roaming through a thorny wood 

44 Scratching her legs." St E E V e ns. 
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Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 
Nay, do not ftruggle, for thou {halt not rife : 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
Unlike thyfelf,— thou hear* ft me moralize 3 . 

Applying this to that, and fo to fo ; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

* 

Where did 1 leave ?— No matter where, quoth he ; 
Leave me, and then the ftory aptly ends : 

The night is fpent. Why, what of that, quoth (he; 
1 am, quoth he, expected of my friends ; 

And now 'tis dark, and going I (hall fall ; 

In night, quoth (he, defire fees beft of all 4 . 

But if thou fall, O then imagine this, 

The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 

And all is but to rob thee of a kifs 5. 

Rich preys make rich men thieves ; fo do thy lips 
Make modeft Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Left (he mould fteal a kifs, and die forfworn *. 

D z Now, 

* Unlike thyfelf thou heat]ft me moralize,'] Thus the octavo, 
1596. The edition of 1636, and the modern copies, read : 
Unlike myfe/f— But the original copy is right. Unlike thyfelf 
refers to the hunting of the boar, which Venus confiders as a 
rude fport, ill flitted to the delicate frame of Adonis. To 
moralize here means to comment; from moral, which our au- 
thour generally ufes in the fenfe of latent meaning. So, in The 
Taming of the Shrew: 41 He has left me here behind to ex- 
pound the meaning or moral ot his figns and tokens." 

Malonr, 

4 In night, quoth Jhe, dejtre fees heft of all.~\ So, in Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander, which preceded the prefent poem; 

M — dark night is Cupid*s day " Ma lone. 
I verily believe that a fentiment fimilar, in fome fort, to 
another uttered by that forward wanton Juliet, occurretli 
. here : 

u Lovers can fee to do their amorous rites 
*• By their own beauties." Amner. 

5 The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 

And all is but to rob thee of a kifb.] So, in The Two GV«- 
t/emen of Verona : 

44 left the bafe earth 

M Should from her vefture chance to fteal a kifs 

Steevens. 

f —die forfworn.] i. e, having broken her oath of virginity. 

Stbkvsks. 
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Now, of this dark night I perceive the reafon : 
Cynthia for lhame obfcares her fiiver mine 7 , 
Till forging nature be condemn' d of treafon, 
For ftealing' moulds from heaven that were divine ; 
Wherein (he fram'd thee, in high heaven's defpite, 
To lhame the fun by day, and her by night. 

And therefore hath {he brib'd the Defames, 
To crofs the curious workmanfhip ot nature; 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature ; 
Making it fubjeclto the tyranny 
Of fad mifchances and much mifery ; 

As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poifoning peftilence, and frenzies wood », » 
The marrow-eating ficknefs, whole attaint 
Diforder breeds by heating of the blood : _ 
Surfeits, impoftumes, grief, and damn d delpair, 
-Swear nature's death for framing thee fo fair. 

And not the leaft of all thefe maladies 
But in one minute's fight brings beauty under 1 : 
Both favour, favour, hue, and qualities, 
Whereat the impartial gazer * late did wonder, 



Are 



7 Cynthia forfhame obfeurcs her /Ivor fcine,] Mf»* was ; for- 
merly i ulcd as a fubttantive. So, m Pericles Prince of Tyre, 

1609 ; « Thou (hew'dft a fubje&'sy^- Ma lone. 

s —defeatured This word iS derived from de f air€ > Fr - t0 
un lo So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

■« -lurange defeatures in my face." STEEVENs. 
9 —and frenzies wood,] Wood in old language is frantick. 

J Malone. 

. But in one minute's fight brings btauty under .-] Thus the 
,. . " „r , tnA The leatt of thefe maladies after a momenta- 
'SSS-S***^ b^Uty! Not being till lately po.fe.Ted 
Jt tht tow of 1 596, in the former edition of thefe poems I 
minted A the reading of the copy of 1600 : but I then con- 
IShuSraMjfeb was the true reading, and I now find my 
coniedure confirmed. Malone. 

Tl,he impartial gazer--] Thus the oftavo 1596. Impar- 
f,*/istaere ulcd, I conceive, in the fame fenfe as in Mcafure 
for Mcojure. The fubfequent copies ha*e-/i^«A 
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1 

Are on the Ridden wafted, thaw'd, and done 2 , . - t 
As mouniain-fnow melts with the mid-day fun. 

Therefore, defpite of fruitlefs chaftity, 
Love-lacking veftals, and felf-loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a fcarcity, 
And barren dearth of daughters and of fons, 
Be prodigal : the lamp thac burns by night \ 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 

What is thy body but a {wallowing grave 4 , 
Seeming to bury that pofterity 5 
Which by the rights of time thou needs mufthave, 
If thou deftroy them not in dark obfeurity ? 

If fo, the world will hold thee in difdain, 

Sith in thy pride fo fair a hope is (lain. 



So in thyfelf thyfelf art made away ; 

A mifchief worfe than civil home-bred ft rife, 



• 0 



Or 



a — thaiv'd, rtflidone,] Done was formerly ufed in the fenfie 
of waited, confumed, destroyed. So, in King Henry P'l. P. I. 

44 And now they meet, where both their lives are done** 
In the Weil of England it ftill retains the fame meaning. 

Malone. 

3 — the lamp that burns by night ,[ i. e. 

u K«i yetfxov ctxXvuivrot Mufieus. Steevens. 

Ye nuns and veftals, lays Venus, imitate the example of 
the lamp, that profueth mankind at the expence of its own 
oil. — 1 do not apprehend that the poet had at all in his thoughts 
the torch of the loves, or the nocturnal meeting of either Hero 
and Leander or any other perfons. 

The preceding precept here illuftrated is general, without 
any limitation of either time or fpace. Malone. 

4 What is thy body but a fwallowing grave,] So, in King 
Richard 111 : v 

44 — in the /wallowing gulph 
" Of dark forgetfulnefs and deep oblivion." 
Again, in out authour's 77th Sonnet : 

44 The wrinkles which thy glafs will truly fhew, 

"Of mouthed graves will give thee memory." Ma lone, 

5 a fwallowing grave , 

Seeming to bury that poilerity, &c] So, in our authour's 
third Sonnet : 

44 who is he fo fond, will be the tomb 

" Of his felf-love, to Jl op poflerity ?» Malone. 
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Or theirs, whofe defperate hands themfelves do flay, 
Or butcher-fire, that reaves his fon of life. 
Foul cankering ruft the hidden treafure frets, 
But gold that's put to ufe, more gold begets 5 . 

Nay then, quoth Adon, you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme ; 

The kifs 1 gave you is beftow'd in vain, 

And all in vain you ftrive againft the ftream ; 
For by this black-fac'd night, defire's foul nurfe, 
Your treaiife makes me like you worfe and worfe. 

If love have lent you twenty thouland tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's fongs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown ; 
For know, my heart ftands armed in mine ear, 
And will not let a falfe found enter there ; 

Left the deceiving harmony mould run 

Into the quiet cloture of my breaft ; 

And then my little heart were quite undone, 

In his* bedchamber to bebarr'd of reft, 

No, lady, no ; my heart longs not to groan, 
But foundly lleeps, while now it deeps alone. 

What have you urg'd, that I cannot reprove ? 
The path is fmooth that leadethon to danger ; 
I hare not love, but your device in love, 
That lends embracements unto every ftranger. 

You do it for increafe : O ftrange excufe ! 

When reafon is the bawd to luft's abufe 7 . 

Call 

6 But gold that's put to ufe t more gold begets."] So, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 

41 Or is ycur gold and filver ewes and rams ? 
Shy.** 1 cannot tell-, I make it breed as fait." St e evens. 
In Marlowe's poem, Leander ufes the fame argument to 
Hero, that Venu* here urges to Adonis : 

M What difference between the richfftmine 

" And bafeit mould, bnlufe? for both, not us'd, 

u Are of like worth. Then treafure is abus'd % 

** When mifers keep it ; being put to lone, 

** In time it 'will returne us tivo for one.'* Malone. 

7 When reafon is Mi' bawd to luft's abufe.] So, in Hamlet : 

** And reafon panders will." Steevens, 
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Gall it not love, for love to heaven is fled, 
Since fweating luft on earth ufurp'd his name s * 
Under whofe urn pie femblance he hath fed 
Upon frefh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 

Which the hot tyrant ftains, and foon bereaves, 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

Love comforteth, like fun-fhine after rain, 

But luft's effect is tempeft after fun ; 

Love's gentle fpring doth always frefh remain, 

Luft's winter comes ere fummer half be done 9. 
Love forfeits not ; luft like a glutton dies : 
Love is all truth ; luft full of forged lies. • 

More I could tell, but more I dare not fay ; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in fadnefs, now I will away ; 

My face is full of (hame, my heart of teen 1 : 
Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn themfelves a for having fo offended. 

With this, he breaketh from the fweet embrace 
Of thofe fair armswhich bound him to her breaft, . 
And homeward through the dark lawnd 3 runs apace ; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply diftrefs'd. 

Look, 

• — love to heaven is Jled, 
Since fw eating luft on earth ufurp*d his name.] This infor- 
mation is of .is much confequence as that given us by Homer 
about one of his celebrated rivers, which, he fays, was 
44 Xanthus by name to thofe of heavenly birth, 
44 But call*d Scamander by the Jons of earth" St e e v. 
5 Love's gentle fpring doth always frefh remain, 

" Lu/rs winter comes ere fummer half be done ;] So again, 
in The Rape of Lucrcce i 

44 O rafh falfe heat, wrapt in repentant cold ! 

44 Thy haflyfpr ing jlillblajts, and ne'er grows old." 

Malone, 

1 My face is fuH of /hame, my heart of teen :] Teen is forrow* 
The word is often ufed by Spenfer. Malone. 

2 Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn, Sec] So,~in Cymbeline : 

44 — I do condemn mine ears, that have 
44 So long attended thee." Steevens. 

3 —the dark lawnd— ] So the o&avo, 1596. Lawnd and 
lawn were in old language fynonymous. Thi modern editor* 
read— lanes. Ma lone. 



1 
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Look, how a bright ftar Ihooteth from the (ky 4 f 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye ; 

Which after him {he darts, as one onfhore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend 5, 
Till the wild waves will have him feen no more, 
Whofe ridges 6 with the meeting clouds contend : 
So did the mercilefs and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her fight. 

Whereat amaz'd, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or 'ftonimd as night-wanderers often are 7 , 
Their light blown out in fome mirtruftful wood ; 
Even fo confounded in the dark fhe lay, 
Having loft the fair difcovery of her way 8 . 

And 

• 

4 — Ionk y how a bright ftar (hooteih from the/Ay,] So, in K. 
Richard //• 

M I fee thy glory like a /hooting ftar — 

Again, in A Midfummer Night* s Dream : 

" And certa\n/rars J%ot madlv from thtit fpheres 9 
•« To hear the fea-maid*s mulick." MALONE. 

Again, in Troilus and CreJJida : 

M — and fly like chidden Mercury, 

«' Or like a ffar dif-orb'd." St e EVE NS. 

5 — ns one on Jbort 

Gazing upon a laic emharkcd friend^ Perhaps Otwny had 
this pafiige in his thoughts when he wrote the following lines; 
41 Methinks 1 tfand upon a naked beach, 

Sighing to winds, and to rhe feas complaining; 
Wnile afar off the veifel fails away, 
M Where all the treafure of my foul's embark'd. 

Malone. 

See the fcene in Cymbeline where Imogen tells Pifanio how 
he ought to have gazed after the velfel in which Pofthumus 
\\ as embark* d. Steevens. 

* Till the wild waves— 

Whofe ridges— ] So, in King Lear : 

Horns welk'd and wav'd like the enridgedfea." 

Steevens. 

1 Or 'ftonifiVd as night-wanderers often are,] So, in K. 
tear : 

u — the wrathful (kies 

Gallow the very wanderers of the dark'* St e eve ns* 

• — the fair difcovery of her way.] I would read — difcoverer, 
i.e. Alonis. Steevens. 

The 
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And now fhe beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour-caves, as feeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 
Paflion on pafilon deeply is redoubled : 

Ah me I lhe cries, and twenty times «uw, ivoi I 

And twenty echoes twenty times cry fo. 

She marking them, begins a wailing note, 

And fings extemp'rally a woeful ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 

How love is wife in folly, foolifli-witty : 

Her heavy anthem ftill concludes in woe, 

And i\ ill the choir of echoes anfwers fo. 

Her fong was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers' hours are long, though feeming fhort : 
If pleas'd themftrlves, others, they think, delight 
In fuch like circumftance, with iuch like fport : 
Their copious ftories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and are never done. 

For who hath fhe to fpend the night withal, 
But idle founds, refembling parafites ; 
Like fhrill-tongu'd tapflers anfwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of famaftick wits 9 ? 

She faid, 'tis fo: they anfwer all, *ti$ fo ; 

And would fay after her, if fhe faid no. 

D 5 Lof 

The old reading appears to me to afford the fame meaning, 
and is furely more poetical. Our authour ufesa limilar phrafe- 
olo^y in Cor: alarms : 

44 Leit you (bould chance to whip your information, 

[i.e. your informer.] 
44 And beat the mefTenger who bids beware 
4 ' Of what is to be dreaded." Ma lone, 
'9 like /hi ill-tongu'd tap/iers anfwering every call, ■ 

Soothing the humour of fantajtick wits ?] But the exercife 
of this fantaftick humour is not fo properly the character of 
tuj/j, as of perfons of a wild and jocular extravagance of tem- 
per. To fmt this idea, as well as to clofe the rhinie more ful- 
ly, I am perfuaded the p.>et wrote : 

Soothing the humour of fantalHckov/gA/j. The OB A L D. 
l ike fhrill-tongu'd. tapiters anfwering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantaitick wits ?] See the fcene of 
44 Anon, anon, fir;* in K. Henry IV. P. 1.— Had Mr. Theo- 
bald 
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L > ! here the eentle lark, weary of reft, 
From his moift cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from vvhofe filver breaft 
The fun arifeth in his majefty ; 

Who doth the world fo glorioufly behold, 
That cedar- tops and hills feem burniiVd gold 

Venus falures him with this fair good-morrow : 
O rhou clear god a , and patron of all light, 
From whom each lamp and mining ftar doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a fon, that fuck'd an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light 3 , as thou doft lend to other. 

This faid, fhe hafteth to a myrtle grore, 
Muring 4 the morning is fo much o'er-worn ; 

And 

tnM been as familiar with ancient pamphlet! as he pretended 
to have been, he would have known that the epithet/«»/tf/?/r£ 
is applied with lingular propriety to the wits of Shakfpeare's 
:ige. Therhime, like many others in the fame piece, may be 
weak, but the old reading is certainly the true one. St EE v. 

1 7 hat cedar-tops and hills Jeem burni/tid gold.] So, in his 
33d Sonnet : 

M Full many a glorious morning have 1 feen 

i4 Flatter the mountain-tops with fovereign eye ; 

Kitting with golden face the meadows green •, 
14 Gilding pale ftreams with heavenly alchymy." 

MALONK. 

* O thou char god, fcc.] Perhaps Mr. Rovve had read the 
lines that comnoTe this Itanza, before he wrote the following, 
with which the firft act of his Ambitious Stepmother concludes ; 
41 Our glorious fun, the fource of foght and heat, 
Whofe influence chears the w orld he did create, 
M Shall fmile on thee from his meridian fkies, 
•* And own the kindred beauties of thine eyes; 
14 Thine eyes, w hich, could his own fair beams decay, 
M Might (nine for him, and blefs the world with day 

Steevens. 
3 There tiws a fon, that fuck'd an earthly mother \ 
hloj Und thee light ,— ] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 
** Her eye in heaven, 

M Would through the airy region (tream fo bright, 
♦* That birds would fang, and think it were not night.** 

Malonb. . 

« M ufmg— ] in ancient language is wondering. Ma Lone. 
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And yet (he hears no tidings of her love : 
She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn : 
Anon ftie hears them chaunt it luftily, 
And all in hafte (he coafteth to the cry *. 

And as (he runs, the bufhes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, fome kils her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her flay . 
She wildly breaketh from their ftrid embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whofe fwelling dugs do ake, 
Hafting to feed her fawn 5 hid in fome brake. 

By this, fhe hears the hounds are at a bay, 
Whereat fhe ftarts, like one that fpies an adder 
Wreath' d up in fatal folds, juft in nis way, 
The fear whereof d )th make him fhake and fhudder ; 
Even fo the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her fenfes, and her fpright confounds. 

For now fhe knows it is no gentle chafe, 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 

Becaufe the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be fo curft, 
They all ftrain court'fy who lhall cope him firft. 

This difmal cry rings fadly in her ear, 
Through which it enters to furprife her heart ; 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodlefs fear, 
With cold pale weaknefs numbs each feeling part : 
Like foldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They bafeiy fly, and dare not flay the field. 

Thus 

* — -Jhe coafteth to the crj:] i. e. She advanceth. So, in 
Troilus and CreJJida : 

«* O theie encounterers, fo glib of tongue, 

" That give a crafting welcome, ere it come !" 

Ma LONE. 

J Like a milch doe, whofe fwelling dugs do ake, 
Hafting to feed her fawn—] So, in As you like it : 
** While, like a doe, I go to find my favjn > 
J And give it food." Steevens. 
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Thus ft?nds fhe in a trembling; ecttncy * ; 

Till, cheering up her fenfes fore-difmay'd, 

She tells them, 'tis a caufelefs fantafy, 

And childifh errour that they are afraid ; 

Rids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more 
And with that word (he fpy'd the hunted boar ; 

Whofe frothy mouth, bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A fecond fear through all her finews fpread, 
"Which madlv hurries her (he knows not whither: 
This way fhe runs, and now (he will no further, 
But back retires, to rate the boar for murther. 

A thoufand fpleens bear her a thoufand ways ; 
She treads the path that fhe untreads again ; 
Her more than hatte is mated with delays 7 , 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain ; 

Full of refpe<n, yet nought at all refpeding * ; 

In hand with all things, nought at all effecting f- 

Here kennel'd in a brake fhe finds a hound, 

And afks the weary caitiff for his matter ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

'Gainft venom'd fores the only fovereign platter ; 
And here fhe meets another fadly (cowling, 
To whom fhe fpeaks ; and he replies with howling. 

When 

€ Thus Jfands fhe in a tremhli-g ecftacy ;] Fc/tacy anciently 
figuihed any violent perturbation of mind. Ma LONE. 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors : 

M Mark, how he tnmbfeth in his ecfaey /*' St REV. 

* Her more than hajie is mated with d-. lays,] is confounded or 
destroyed by delay. The modern editions read marred. 

Malone. 

* Full 0/"refpe& — ] i.e. full of circumfpecYion, and wife 
ccnudcration. See a note in The Rape of Lucrece, ft. 40, on 
the words — 44 R ejpecl and reafon wait on wrinkled age." — 
This is one of our authour's nice obfervations. No one af- 
fects more wifdoin than a drunken man. Ma lone. 

-fr In hand with all things , nought at all effecH.-igJ] So, in 
HumL t : 

M — like a man to double bufinefs bent, 

4i I Hand inpaufewheve I (hallfiru" be^in, . 

i4 And both ueglcCt." Malone. ' 
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When he had ceas'd his ill-refounding noife, 

Another flap-mouth'd mourner, black and grim, 

Againft the welkin vollies out his voice ; 

Another and another anfwer him ; . 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground belovf, 
Shaking their lcratch'd ears, bleeding as they go. • 

Look, how the worlds poor people are amaz'd 
At apparitions, figns, and prodigies, i 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gaz'd, 
Infufing them with dreadful prophecies ; 

So {he at thefe fad figns draws up her breath, 
And, fighing it again, exclaims on death. 

Hard-favour' d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides fhe death,) 
Grim-Grinning ghoft, earth's worm, what doft thou mean, 
To ftifle beauty, and to Meal his breath, 

Who when he liv'd, his breath and beauty fet 

Glofs on the rofe, fmell to the violet ? 

If he be dead,— O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thm mould' ft ftrike at it ;— 

O yes, it may ; thou haft no eyes to fee, 

But hatefully at random doft thou h t. 

Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy falfe dart 
Miftakes thai aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 

Hadft thou but bid beware, then he had fpoke, 

And hearing him, thy power had loft his power. 

The deftinies will curfe thee for this ftroke ; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'fl a flower : 
Love's golden arrow at hirn fhould have fled, 
And not death's ebon dart, to ftt ike him dead. 

Poft thou drink rears 8 , that thou provok'fl fuch weeping ? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 

Why 

8 — di ink tears, — ] So. in Pope's Ehifa r 

41 And at ink the falling tears each other (heels." 

Steeven?. 

Rowe had before adopted this exprelfion in his jane Shore, 
»7 J * S 

«« Feed on my fighs, and drink vr.y falling fears** 
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Why haft thou caft into eternal fleeping * 

Thofe eyes that taught all other eyes to fee 9 ? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour,- 
Since her beft work is ruin'd with thy rigour. 

Here overcome, as one full of defpair, 

She vail'd her eye-lids \ who, like fluices, ftopp'd 

The cryftal tide that from her two cheeks fair 

In the fweet channel of her bofom dropp'd ; 

But through the flood-gates breaks the filver rain \ 
And with his ftrong courfe opens them again. 

G how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 

Her eyes feen in the tears, tears in her eye ; 

Both cryftal s, where they view'd each other's forrow ; ; 

Sorrow, that friendly fighs fought ftill to dry ; 
But like a ftormy day, now wind, now rain 3 , 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again.. 

N 

Variable paflions throng her conftant woe, 

As ftriving which (hould beft become her grief ; ; 

All entertain'd, each pafllon labours fo, 

That every prefent forrow feemeth chief, . 

But 

See alfo K. Henry Vh P. III. 

44 — for every word 1 fpeak, . 

44 Ye fee 1 drink the water of mine eyes" Malonb. 

* Thofe eyes that taught all other eyes to fee ?] So, in Romeo 
una* Juliet : 

44 O, (he doth teach the torches to burn bright." ' 

Ma lone . 

■ She vail'd her eye- lids,— ] She lowered or clofed her eye- 
Kids. So, in Hamlet : ^ 
44 Do not for ever with thy %>a:Ud /ids 
44 Seek for thy noble father in *e dull." MAlone. 

* But through the flood-gates breaks the fiver rain,] So, in 
King Henry Jr. P. 1 : 

44 For tears do nop the food-gates of her eyes." 

Steeve ns. . 

3 — like a ft army day, now wind, now rain,] In this ftanxa 
we meet with fome traces of Cordelia's forrow : 
4 * —you have feen 

*• Sunfhine and rain at once," &c. STE EVENS. 
So alfo, in Alts Well that Ends Well: 
** 1 am not a day of the feafon, 
44 For thou may'ft fee a funlhine and a hail . 
* In me at once." Ma jlo ke. 
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But none is belt ; then join they all together. 
Like many clouds confulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off me hears fome huntfman holla ;. 
A nurfe's fong ne'er pleas'd her babe fo well : 
The dire imagination {he did follow 4 
This found of hope doth labour to expell ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her, it is Adonis' voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 
Being prifon'd in her eye, like pearls in glafs s ; 
Yet fometimes falls an orient drop befide, 
Which her cheek melts, as fcoming it fhould pafs, 
To wafh the foul face of the fluttifh ground, 
Who is but drunken *, when (he feemeth drown'd. 

1 O hard-believing love, how ftrange it feems 

Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes , 

Del pair and hope make thee ridiculous : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
. With likely thoughts 6 the other kills thee quickly. 

Now fhe unweaves the web that fhe had wrought ; ; 
Adonis lives, and death is not to blame 5 
It was not fhe that call'd him all to nought ; 
Now (he adds honour to his hateful name ; 

She - 

- 

4 The dire imagination Jfce dii follow] So the oclavo, 159$. 
THfe edition of 1600 has — dry. The conUrucYion is, this found 
of hope doth labour to expel the dire imagination, &c. 

Malonb. 

S — like pearls in e;lafs •] Sd, in K'.Iear ; 

14 Like pearly from diamonds dropt." Stbevsns. 
* — the futttfh ground, 

Who is but drunken,— ] So, in K. Richard II : 
" — England'? lawful earth, 

" Unlawfully made drunk with innoce.rt blood." 

Malonb. 

♦With likely thoughts-] The edition of 1596 has— The 
likely &c. the competitor having caught the word The from 
the line above. The correction was made in that of 1600. 

MAX ORB. 



» 
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She ciepes him k ing of graves, and grave for kings ; 
Imperious fupreme 7 of all mortal things.. 

No, no, (quoth (he,) fweet Death, I did but jeft ; 

Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear. 

When as 1 met the boar y , that bloody bcaft, 

Which knows no pity, but is flill fevere ; 
Then, gentle (hadow, (truth I mud confefs,) 
I rail'd on thee, fearing my love's deceafe. 

'Tis not my fault : the b~>ar provok'd my tongue; 

Be wreak' d on him, invisible commander * . 

'Tis he, f)ul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 

I did but acl, he's authourof thy flander: 

Grief harh two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women's wit. 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 
Her ram fufpeel lhe d >th extenuate 1 ; 
And that his beauty may the better thrive, 
With death lhe humbly doth infinuate 2 ; 

Tells 



7 Imperious fuprcmc— ] So the fiift octavo. That of 1600 
reads Imperial. The original is the true reading, and had 
formerly the fame meaning. So, in Trcihu and Crejjida : 

M I thank thee, molt imperious Agamemnon." 

Malonr. 

8 When as 1 met the ioar, — ] IVhcn as an 1 when were uied 
indifcriminateiy by our ancient writers. IVJaloke. 

9 — tnvifibl? commander So, in K. John r 

** Death, having prev'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inrvifible • and his iir^e is now 
Againft the mind." Ma lone. 

1 Hertq/h fufpeCt/fc doth extenuate-^ Sufpefi is fuf/ition. 
So, in our authour's 70th Sonnet : 

u The ornament of beauty is fufpeil." Muo NE. 

2 With death f?)e humbly doth infinuate jl To infinuate meant 
formerly, to froth, to fatter. To infinuate with wis the 
phrafedlogy of Shakfpeare's time. So, in Twelfth Night : 

M Dcfire him not to fatter with his lord." 

Maloke. 

• • . • »• • • 
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TtWs him of trophies, ftatues, tombs * ; and ftories 4 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

O Jove, quoth (he, how much a fool was I, 

To be of fuch a weak and filly mind, 

To wail his death, who lives, and muft not die, 

Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

For he being dead, with him is beauty flain s, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again 6 . 

Fie, fie, fond love, thou art fo full of fear, 

As one with treafure laden, hemm'd with thieves ; 

Trifles 

0 

3 Tells him of trophies, ftatu.es> tombs ; — ] As Venus is here ' 
bribing Death with flatteries to fpare Adonis, the editors 
could not help thinking of pompous tombs. Eut tombs are no 
honour to Death, conhdered as a being, but to the parties bu- 
ried, i muft fufpecl our authour intended : 

Tells him of trophies, ftatues, domes — . The OB A L D. 

The old copy is undoubtedly right. Tombs are in one fenfe 
honours to Deaths inafmuch as they are fo many memorials of 
his triumphs over mortals. Befides, the idea of a number^ of 
tombs naturally prefents to our mind the dome or building 
that contains them • fo that nothing is obtained by the change. 

As Mr. Theobald never publifhed an edition of Shakfpeare's 
poems, the reader may perhaps wonder where his obfervations 
upon them have been found. They afeinfertcd in the fecond 
volume of Dr. Jortin's M'fccllaneous Obfervations on Authors , 
8vo, 1731, M A lone. 

■4 and ftories 

His victories, his triumphs, and his glories.] This verb is» 
alfo ufed in The Rape of Lucrece 1 ■ „ . 

44 He florins to her ears her hufband's fame — 

Again, in Cymbeline : M How worthy he is, 1 will leave to 
appear hereafter, rather than ftory him in his own hearing." 

Ma LONE. 

* For he being dead, 'with him is beauty fain,] So, in Romeo 
and Juliet : » 

" O, fhe is rich in beauty • only poor, 

44 That, when (he dies, with beauty dies her floret 

Malone. 

* And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again.] The faltie 
exprefiion occurs in Othello: 

44 Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my foul, 
* 4 But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not, 
* 1 Chaos is come again*' Malone. 
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Trifles, unwitnefled with eye or ear, 
Thy coward heart with faife bethinking grieves*. 
Even at this word (he hears a merry horn, 
Whereat {he leaps, that was but late forlorn. 

As faulcon to the lure, away fhe flies ; 

The grafs ftoops not, (he treads on it fo light i ; 

And in her hafle unfortunately (pies 

The foul boar's conquefton her fair ddight ; 

Which feen, her eyes, as murder' d with the view, 
Like ftars afham'd of day, themfelves withdrew. 

Or, as the (nail, whofe tender horns being hit, 
/ Shrinks backward in his fhelly cave with pain 8 , 
And there, all fmother'd up, in (hade doth fit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep dark cabins of her head : 

Where they reflgn their office and their light 

To the difpofing of her troubled brain ; 

Who bids them flill confort with ugly night % 

And never wound the heart with looks again ; 
Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their fuggeftion gives a deadly groan. 

Whereat 

« 

• 

* —With falfe bethinking grieves.] Here the fulfe concord 
cannot be corrected on account of the rhyme. MALONE. 
7 The grafs flops not, fhe treads on it fo light ; ] 

** Ilia per intac'tas fegetes, vel fumma volaret 

" Gramina, nec teneras curfu IxfiiTet arifta , M Virgil. 

Stbbve ns. 

9 Or, at the fnail, whofe tender horns being hit, 
Sh/ inks backward in his fhelly c a*ve <wth pain,] So, in 

Cot io /anus : 

4i Thurfts forth his horns again into the world; 

" Which were in-fhelCd when Marcius flood for Rome." 

S T E EVE NS. 

f ^confort with ugly night,] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 
*' To be confortcd with the humorous night** 

Ma lone. 
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• » • 

Whereat each tributary fubjed quakes 1 ; 
As when the wind, imprifon'd in the ground *, 
Struggling for pafTage, earth's foundation (hakes, 
Which with coldterrour doth men's minds confound : 
% This mutiny each part doth fo furprife, 

That from their dark beds, once more, leap her eyes ; 

* 

And, being open'd, threw unwilling fight 3 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench'd 4 
In his foft flank ; whofe wonted lily white 
Wirh purple tears, that his wound wept, wasdrench'd 5 : 
No flower was nigh, no grafs, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But ftole his blood, and feem'd with him to bleed. 

This folemn fympathy poor Venus noteth ; 
Over one (houlder doth (he hang her head ; 
Dumbly (he paflions, frantickly (he doteth 6 ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead : 

Her 

■ Who like a king 

Whereat each tributary fubjca quakes j] So, in King 
Lear t 

M —Ay, every inch a king i 

44 When I do (tare, fee how the fubjeil quakes" 

i ST E EVENS. 

* As 'when the wind, imprifon'd in the ground, 

Sruggling for pajfage, earth* s foundation (hakes,] So, in 
King Henry W. P. I : 

44 oft the teeming earth 

44 Is with a kind of cholick pinch'd and vex'd 
M By the imprifoning of unruly wind 
44 Within her womb j which, for enlargement ftriving, 
44 Shakes the old beldame earth" &c. Streve ns. 
3 — unwilling fight—] The eariieit octavo reads — night. 
The correction was made in the edition of 1600. Malone. 

* — that the hoar had trench'd — ] Trench'd is cut. Tran^ 
cher, Fr. Malonr. 

5 — was drenched {\ Firft o&avo— had drench'd, the com po- 
fitor having caught the word had from the line above. Cor- 
rected in the edition of 1600. Ma lone. 

6 Dumbly Jhe pafTions, frantickly Jhe doteth,'] Thi s verb is 
again ufed by our authour in The Two Gentlemen of V erona 

+ 44 Madam, 'twas Ariadne, pajjioning 

44 ForThtfeus' perjury and unjuft flight." MAIONE. 
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Her voice is ft~>pp'd, her joints iorget to b'>\v ; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt (he looks fo ftedfaftly, 

That herfi^ht dazline makes the wound fiem three ; 

And then (he reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gafhes where no breach ihould be: 

His face feems twain, each feveral limb is doubled ; 

For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

My tongue cannot exprefs my grief for one, 
And yer, quoth Ihe, behold two Adons dead ! 
My nghs are blown away, my fait tears g'*ne, 
Mine eves areturn'd to fire, my heart to lead * 

Heavy heart's lead, melt at mine eyes' red tire 1 \ 

So (hall I die by drops of hot defire. 

Alas, poor world, what rreafure haft thou loft ! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing ? 
Whofe tongue is muiick now 8 ? what canft thou boaft 
Of things long fince, or any thing enfuing ? 

The flowers are fweet *, their colours frelh and trim ; 

But true-fweet beauty liv'd and dy'd in him. 

Bonnet or veil henceforth no creature wear f 
Nor fun nor wind will ever flrive to kifs you * : 

" ' • Having 

/ ■ 

7 — mint eyes' red fire !] The edition of 1596 reads— red as 
fire. In the copy of 1600 red is omitted, and as retained. 

Malone. 

8 Whofe tongue is muuck now t — ] So, in The Comedy of 
Errors : 

" That never words were vmjick to thine ear." 

Malone. 

* The flowers are fweet—] I fufped Shakfpeare wrote — 
Thy flowers, &c. Malone. 

y — nor wind will ever Jrri've to kifs you :] So, in Othello 1 
" The bawdy wM that kijfis all it meets" Steev. 
Again, in The Merchant of Vcr.ice : 

*' liu^'d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind" 

Malone, 



■ 
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Having no fair to lofe r , you need not fear 5 
The fun doth fcorn you, and the wind doth hifs you 2 : 
But when Adonis liv'd, fun and fharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves, to rob him of his fair; 

And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whofe brim the gaudy fun would peep ; 
The wind would blow it off, and being gone, 
Play with his locks 3 ; then would Adonis weep : 
And ftraight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would drive who firlt Ihould dry his tears. 

To fee his face, the lion walk'd along 

Behind fome hedge, becaufe he would not fear him 4 ; 

To recreate himfelf when he hath lung, 

The tyger would be tame 5 , and gently hear him ; 
If he had fpoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the filly lamb that day. 

When he beheld his fhadow in the brook, 
The fifties fpread on it their eoklen gills ; 

When 

• 

1 Having ni fiir to hfe—] Fair was formerly ufed as a fub- 
ftantive, in the fenfe of beauty. So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

V — My decayed fair 

14 A funny look of hi* would foon repa : r " 
It apnea rs^ from the correfpjnding rhimc, and the jingle in 
the prclent line, that the word fear was pronounced in the 
t;me of Sfrakfp?are as if it were written fare. It is ttill fo 
pronounced in Warwickftiire, and by the vulgar in Ireland. 

M \ L O N E . 

2 — theivind doth hifs you :] So,* in Romeo and Juiiet : 

" the winds, 

" Who, nothing hurt withal, hifs'd him in fcorn." 

Stbevens. 

3 Plafd with his locks •,] So the o&avo, 1 596. That of 1600 
has— lakes. Malonb. 

* — becaufe he 'would n«t fear him •,] Becaufe he would not 
terrify him. So, in K. Henry VI. P. II : 

'* For Warwick was a bug that feard us all.'* 

MA LONE; 

* — when he hath fung, 

The tyger would be tame,] So, in Othelh : 
" Slic would the favagenefs out of a bear. 1 * SteeV. 
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When he was by, the birds fuch pleafure took, 
That fome would (ing, fome other in their bills 

Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries ; 

He fed them with his fight, they him with berries. 

But this foul, grim, and urchin-fnouted boar 6 9 
Whofe downward eye ftill looketh for a grave, 
Ne'er faw the beauteous livery that he wore * 
Witnefs the entertainment that he gave : 
If he did fee his face, why then I know, 
He thought to kifs him, and hath kilPd him fo 

'Tis true, 'tis true ; thus was Adonis (lain ; 
He ran upon the boar with his fliarp fpear. 
Who would not whet his teeth at him again. 
But by a kifs thought to perfwade him there ; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving fwine 
Sheath'd, unaware, his tufk in his (oft groin 7. 

Had 

# 

* —urchin-fnouted boar,'] An urchin is a hedgehog. 

Malonr, 

* He thought to kifs him, and hath kilFd him fo.] This con- 
ceit of the boar's having killed Adonis inadvertently, when 
he meant only to kifs him, is found in the 30th Jdyllium of 
Theocritus, but there was no tranflation of that poet in our 
authoui'stime. 

Soalfo, in a Latin poem De Adorn ah apro inter empto, by 
Autonius Sebaftianus Minturnus.: 

44 iterum atque juro iterum, 

** Formofum hunc juvenem tuum haud volui 

Meis diripere his wupidmibus . 
'* Verum dum fpecimen nitens video, 
44 (/fcltus impatiens tenelia da bat 

Nuda femina mollibus zephvris) 
44 Ing ens me m if 'rum libi to Capit 
44 Mi lie fuauia uulciu hinc caper e, 
44 Atque me impuht inj^ens indomitus." MALONE. 

1 the loving fwine 

Sheath'd, unaware, his tufk in his foft groin.] So, in Tht 
ShecphearcTs Song of Venus and Adonis % 1600 : 
44 On the ground he lay, 
44 Blood had left his cheeke j 
44 For an orped fwine 
44 Smit him in the gi oyne ; 
• 4 Deadly wound his death did bring : 
44 Which when Venus found, 
• 4 She fell in a fwound, 

«' And, awakte, her hands did wring," MaLONe, 
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Had I been tooth'd like him, I muft confefs 
With killing him I (hould have kill'd him firftj 
But he is dead, and never did he blefs 
My youth with his 8 ; the more I am accurft. 
With this (he falleth in the place (he ftood, 
And ftains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold.; 

She whifpers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if they heard the woeful words (he told : 
She lifts the coffer-lids that clofe his eyes, 
Where lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in darknefs lies* : 

Two glafles, where herfelf herfelf beheld 

A thoufand times, and now no more reflect; 

Their virtue loft, wherein they late excell'd, 

And every beauty robb'd of his effect : 

Wonder of time, quoth (he, this is my fpite * 9 
Thar, you being dead, the day (hould yet be light. 

Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophefy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter (hail attend ; 
It (hall be waited on with jealoufy, 
Find fweet beginning, but unfavoury end ; 

Ne'er 

r 

I 

• My youth ninth his ;] Thus the octavo, 1 595. The edition 
of 1636, and the modern copies, read, — my mouth \ which can- 
not be right, for Adonis had granted her a kifs. 

M He with her plenty prefs'd, (he faint with dearth, 
" (Their lips together g lev? d) fell to the earth." 

Malonr, 

*> — two lamps, burnt out, in darknefs lies.] The fame want 

of grammar is difcoverable in Cymbeline : 

44 His needs to water at thofe Springs 

" On chalic'd flow'rs that Bis." STEEVENS, 

So, alio, in K. Richard II: 
** there lies 

u Two kin/men digg'd their graves with weeping eyes.** 
This inaccuracynnay be found in every page of our authour's 

works, as well is in thofe of many of his contemporaries and 

predecelTors. In a very few places either the metre or the 

rhimes render it incurable. Ma lone. 

1 — this is my fpite,] This is done, purpofely to vex and 

diftrefs me. Malone. 
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Ne'er fettled equally, but high or low 2 ; 

That all love's pleafure fhall not match his woe. 

It {hall be fickle, falfe, and full of fraud ; 
Bud and be blafted in a breathing-while : 
The bottom poifon, and the top o'er-ftraw'd * 
With fweets, that fhall the trueft fight beguile : 

The ftrongeft body fhall it make moit weak ; 

Strike the wife dumb, and teach the fool to fpeak. 

It fhall be f paring, and too full of riot, 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the meafures * ; 
The flaring rufhan fhall it keep in quiet, 
Pluck dow n the rich, enrich the poor with treafures ; 
It fhall be raging-mad, and filly-mild, 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 

It fhall fufpetf, where is no caufe of fear ; 

It fhall not fear, where it fhould moft miftruft ; 

It fhall be merciful, and too fcvere, 

And moft deceiving, w hen it feems moft juft ; 

Perverfe it fhall be, w hen ir (hews moft toward ; 

Put lear to valour, courage to the coward. 

It fhall be canfe of wnr 4 , and dire events ; 

And fet diflention 'twixt the fon and lire ; 

Subject and fervile to all difcontents, 

As dry cornbuftious matter is to fire ; 

Sirh in his prime death dorh my love deftmy. 
They that love beft, their loves fhall not enjoy. 

By 

- Ne'er fettled equally \ lut high, or low;] So, in The Mid- 
Jummtr Night* S Dream : 

11 The conrfe of true love never did run frooorh, &C. 
*',0 crofs! too high to be enthrall'd to low, <kc. 

Steevens. 

* — oVr-ftraw'd :1 So the old copy, and fuch perhaps was 
the pronunciation of o'er-flrau'dm our authour's time. For- 
intrly, however, our poets often changed the termination of 
words for the fake of rhyme. M A lone. 

— to tread the me* fures -J To dance. M A LONE. 
4 It fhall be caufe of <war t fee] Several- of the efiecls here 
predicted of fave, in Timon of At hem are afcribed to gold. 

Stlevens. 
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Bv this, the boy that by her fide lay kill'd, 
Was melted like a vapour from her fight 5 , 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay fpill'd, 
A purple flower fprungup, checquer'd with white; 
Refembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whitenefs flood. 

She bows her head, the new-fprung flower to fmell, 

Comparing it to her Adonis' breath ; 

And fays, within her bofom it fhall dwell, 

Since he himfelf is reft from her by death : 
She crops the (talk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping fap, which ihe compares to tears. 

Poor flower, quoth flie, this was thy father's guife, 
(Sweet i(Tue of a more fweet-fmelling fire,) 
For every little grief to wet his eyes : 
To grow unto himfelf was his defire, 

And fo 'tis thine ; but know, it is as good 

To wither in my breaft, as in his blood. 

Here was thy father's bed, here in my breaft * | 
Thou art the next of blood, and 'tis thy right : 

Vol. XV. E Lo 

5 V/as melted like a vapour — } So, in Macbeth : 

** — and what feem'd corporal, melted 
" Like breath into the wind." STE EVE N,s. 
Again, in The Tempeji : 

" Theleour a&ors, 

" As I foretold you, were all fp'rits, and 

" Are melted into air\ into thin air." Malonb. 

6 — hert in my breaft ;] The old copy reads — here is my 
breaft. I have received Mr. Theobald's emendation for the 
reafons he aiTigns. Ma lone. 

As Venus nicks the flower to which Adonis is turned, in her 
bofom f I think we mult read a&ainft all the copies, and with 
much more elegance : 

Here was thy father's bed, here in my breaft — 
for it was her breaft which fhe would infinuate to have been 
Adonis* bed. The clofe of the preceding itanza partly war- 
rants this change : 

«• but know it is as good 

M To wither in my breaft, as in his blood." 
as the fucceeding lines in this ltanza likewife do : 

14 Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy reft." 

Theobald, 
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Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy reft, 
My throbbing heart fhall rock thee day and night: 
There lhall not be one minute in an hour, 
Wherein I will not kifs my fweet love's flower. 

Thus weary of the world, away (he hies, 
And yokes her Giver doves ; by wh >fe fwift aid, 
Their miftrefs mounted through the empty fkies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd ; 

Holding their courfe to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herfelf and not be feen ?. 

7 This poem is received as one of Shakfpeare's undif- 
puted performances, — a circumftance which recommends 
it to the notice it might otherwife have efcaped. 

There are fome excellencies which are lefs graceful than 
even their oppofite defects ; there are fome virtues, which 
being merely eonftitutional, are entitled to very fmall de- 
grees of praife. Our poet might defign his Adonis to en- 
gage our efteem, and yet the fluggifh coldnefs of his dif- 
polition is as offenfwe as the impetuous f >rwardnefs of his 
wanton miftrefs. To exhibit a young man infenfible to 
the carefiTes of tranfcendent beauty, is to defer i be a being 
too rarely feen to be acknowledged as a natural character, 
and when feen, of too little value todeferve fuch toil of 
Teprefentation. No elogiums are due to Shakfpeare's 
hero on the fcore of mental chaftity, for he does not pre- 
tend to hnvefubdued his defiresto his moral obligations. 
He ftrives indeed, with Platonick abfurdity, to draw that 
line which was never drawn, to make that diftinclion 
which never can be made, to feparate the purer from the 
grofler part of love, aligning limits, and afcribing bounds 
to each, and calling them by different names ; but if we 
take his own word, he will be found at laft only to prefer 
one gratification to another, thefports of the field to the 
enjoyment of immortal charms. The reader will eafily 
confefs that no great refped is due to the judgment of fuch 
a would-be Hercules, with fuch a choice before him.— In 
-fhort, the ftory of Jofeph and the wife of Potipharis the 
more interefting of the two j for the paflions of the former 
are reprefied by confeious rectitude of mind, and obedi- 
ence to the higheft law. The prefent narrative only in- 
cludes the difappointment of an eager female, .and the 

death 
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death of an unfufceptible boy. The deity, from her lan- 
guage, mould feem to have been educated in the fchool of 
Mefialina ; the youth from his backwardnefs, might be 
fufpecled of having felt the difcipline of a Turkifh fe- 
raglio. 

It is not indeed very clear whether Shakfpeare meant on 
this occafion, withLeBrun, to recommend continence as 
a virtue, or to try his hand with Aretine on a licentious 
canvas. If our poet had any moral defign in view, he has 
been unfortunate in his conducl of it. The fhield which 
he lifts in defence of chaftity, is wrought with fuch mere* 
tricious imagery as cannot fail to counterpoife a moral 

fmrpofe. — Shakfpeare, however, was no unfkilful mytho- 
ogift, and muft have known that Adonis was the offspring 
of Cyniras and Myrrha. His judgment therefore would 
have prevented him from raifing an example of continence 
out of the produce of an inceftuous bed.— Confidering this 
piece only in the light of a jeu tTefprit y written without 
peculiar tendency, we {hall even then be forry that our 
author was unwilling to leave the character of his hero as 
he found it ; for the common and more pleafing fable 
afrures us, that 

« —when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
" The bleft Adonis languilh'd in her arms." 

We fhould therefore have been better pleafed to have feen 
him in the fuuation of Afcanius, 

" —cum gremio fotum dea tollit in altos 

u Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus ilium 

" Floribus et multa afpiranscornpleclirur umbra ;" 

than in the very a*5t of repugnance to female temptation, 
felf-denial being rarely found in the catalogue of Pagan 
virtues. 

If we enquire into the poetical merit of this perform- 
ance, it will do no honour to the reputation of its author. 
The great excellence of Shakfpeare is to be fought in dra- 
matic dialogue, ex prefling his intimate acquaintance with 
every paflion that Tooths or ravages, exalts or debates the 
h'imart mind. Dialogue is a form of compofirion which 
has been known to quicken even the genius of thole who 
in mere uninterrupted narrative have funk to a level with 

E a the 
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the multitude of common writers. The fmaller pieces of 
Otwa^ andRowe have added nothing to their fame. 

Let it be remembered too, that a contemporary author, 
Dr. Gabriel Harvey, points out the Venus and Adonis as a 
favourite only with the youngs while graver readers beftow 
their attention on the Rape of Lucrece. Here I cannot help 
obferving that the poetry of the Roman legend is no jot 
fuperior to that of the mythological ftory. A tale which 
Ovid has completely and aflfeclingly told in about one 
hundred and forty verfes, our author has coldly and im- 
perfectly fpun out into near two thoufand. The atten- 
tion theretore of thefe graver perfonages muft have been 
engaged by the moral tendency of the piece, rather than 
by the force of ftyle in which it is related. 'Steevens. 

This firft eflay of Shakfpeare's Mufe does not appear to 
me by any means fo void of poetical merit as it has been 
reprefented. And in fupport of my opinion I may quote 
the words of that elegant poet, Mr. Fenton, who in his 
notes on Waller, after citing fome lines from Ovid on 
this fubje<5t, obferves, " that the paftion of Venus for 
Adonis is likewife defcribed with great delicacy by Bion, 
and our admirable Shaks p eare, in language only infe- 
rior to the fineft writers of antiquity." In what high 
eftimation it was held in our authour's life-time, may be 
collected from what has been already obferved in the 
preliminary remark, and from the circumftances men- 
tioned in a note which the reader will find at the end of 
The Rape of Lucrece.* 

Gabriel Harvey's words as quoted by Mr/Steevens in 
a note on Hamlet, (not that the judgment of one who 
thought that Englifh verfes ought to be conftrucled ac- 
cording to the rules of Latin profody, is of much value,) 
are thefe. M The younger fort take much delight in Shak- 
fpeare's Venus and Adonis: but his Lucrece, and his 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, have in them to 
pleafe the wifer fort." 

To the other elogiums on this piece may be .added the 
concluding lines of a poem entitled Mirrha the Mother of 
Adonis ; or Luftes Prodegies, by William Barkfted, 1607 : 

M But ftay, my Mufe, in thine own confines keep, 
m And wage not warre with fo deere-lov'd a neighbor; 

r But 
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44 But having fung thy day-fong, reft and fleep ; 

Preferve thy final 1 tame, and his greater favor. 
44 His fong was worthie merit ; Shakefpeare, hee 
44 Sung the faire bloflome, thou the .wither d tree : 
44 Laurel is due to him ; his art and wit 
44 Hath purchas'd it; Cyprus thy brows will fit." 

44 Will you read Virgil ?" fays Carew in his Diflerrn- 
tion on The excellence of the Enghjh tongue y (publilhed bv 
Camden in his Remaines, 161 4,) 44 take the earl of Sur- 
rey ;" [he means Surrey's tranflation of the fecond and 
fourth iEneid.] 44 Catullus ? Shakefpeare, and Marlowe's 
fragment." 

\n A Remembrance of fome Engl/ri poets y at the end of 
44 The Complaints of Poetry," by Richard Barnefielde, 
1598, the authour, after praifing fome other writers, 
thus fpeaks of our poet : 

44 And Shakefpeare, thou, whofe honey- flowing vaine 
44 (Pleafing the world) thy praifes doth containe j 
44 Whofe Venus and whofe Lucrece, fvveet and 
chafte, 

44 Thy name in fame's immortal booke have placte ; 

44 Live ever you, at leaft in fame live ever ! 

44 Well may the body dia, but fame die never." 

To thefe teftimonies I may add that of Edward Phil- 
lips, and perhaps that of Milton, his uncle ; for it is 
highly probable that the elogium on Shakfpeare, given 
in the Theatrum Poetarum, 1674, was either written or 
revifed by our great epick poet. Jn Phillips's account 
of the modern poets our authour is thus defcribed* 

44 William Shakespeare, the glory of the Englifh 
ftage, whofe nativity at Stratford upon Avon is the 
higheft honour that town can boaft of. From an aclor 
of tragedies and comedies, he became a maker ; andfuch 
a maker, that though fome others may perhaps preferve 
a more exacl decorum and ceconomie, efpecially in tragedy,, 
never any exprefs'd a more lofty and tragick heighth, 
never any reprefented nature more purely to the life ; 
and where the polifhments of art are moft wanting, (as 
perhaps his learning was not extraordinary,) he pleafeth 
with a certain wild and native elegance ; and in all his 

writings > 
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writings hath an unvulgar ftyle, as well in his Venus and 
Adonis, his Rape of Lucrece, and other various poems, as 
in his dramaticks." 1 

Let us, however, view thefe poems, uninfluenced by 
any authority. — To form a right judgment of any work, 
we fhould always take into our confideration the means 
by which it was executed, and the contemporary per- 
formances of others. The fmaller pieces of Otway and 
Rowe add nothing to the reputation which they have ac- 
quired by their dramatick works, becaufe preceding 
w riters had already produced happier compofitions ; and 
becaufe there were many poets, during the period in 
which Rowe and Otway exhibited their plays, who pro- 
duced better poetry, not of the dramatick kind, than 
theirs : but, if we except Spenfer, what poet of Shak- 
fpeare's age produced poems of equal, or nearly equal, 
excellence to thofe before us ? Did Turberville ? Did 
Golding ? Did Phaer ? Did Drant ? Did Googe ? Did 
Churchyard ? Did Fleming ? Did Fraunce ? Did Whet- 
done ? Did Gafcoigne ? Did Sidney ? Did Marlowe, 
Naihe, Kyd, Harrington, Lilly, Peele, Greene, Wat- 
Ion, Breton, Chapman, Daniel, Drayton, Middleton or 
fonfon ? Sackville's Indu&ion is the only fmall piece of 
that age, that I recoiled, which can ftand in competi- 
tion with them. If Marlowe had lived to finifh his Hero 
and Leandtr, of which he wrote only the firft two Seftiads, 
he too perhaps might have contefted the palm with 
Shakfpeare. 

Gmcerning the length of thefe pieces, which is, I 
think, juftly objected to, I fhall only at prefent obferve, 
that it was the fafhion of the day to write a great num- 
ber of verfes on a very flight fubjedt, and our poet in 
this as in many other inftances adapted himfelf to the 
tafte of his own age. 

It appears to me in the higheft degree improbable that 
Shakfpeare had any moral <vie*w in writing this poem ; 
Shakfpeare, who, (as Dr. Johnfon has juftly oMerved,) 
generally " facrifices virtue to convenience, and is fo 
much more careful to pleafe than to inftru<5t, that he 
feems to write w ithout any moral purpofe who 
** carries his perfons indifferently through right and 
wrong, and at the clofe difmifles them without further 
care, and leaves their examples to operate by chance*" 
As little probable is it, in my apprehenfion, that he de- 
parted 
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parted on any fettled principles from the mythological 
ftory of Venus and Adonis. As well might we fuppofe, 
that in the conftrudion of his plays he deliberately de- 
viated from the rales of Ariftotle, (of which afrer the 
publication of Sir Philip Sidney's Treatife he could n> t 
be ignorant,) with a view to produce a more animate^ 
and noble exhibition than Ariftode or his followers ever 
knew. His method of proceeding was, I apprehend, 
exactly fimilar in both cafes ; and he no more devint^i 
from the claftical reprefentation on any formed and di- 
gefted plan, in the one cafe, than he neglected I he uni- 
ties in the other. He merely (as I conceive,) in the pre- 
fent inftance, as in many others, followed the ftory 
he found it already treated by preceding Englilh writer* ; 
for I am perfuaded that The Sheepheard s Song of Venus an I 
Adonis, by Henry Conftable, preceded the poem before 
us. Of this, it may be faid, no proof has been produced ; 
and certainly I am at prefent unfurnilhed with the meat* 
of eftablifhing this fatft, though 1 have myfelf no doub's 
upon the fubjec^. But Marlowe, who indifputab / 
wrote before Shakfpeare, had in like manner reprefente I 
Adonis as " infenfible to the carefles of tranfcendenc 
beauty/' In his Hero and Leander he thus defcribes the 
lady's drefs : 

" The outfide of her garments were of lawne ; 
" The lining purple filke, with guilt ftars drawne* ; 
M Her wide fleeves greene, and border'd with a grove, 
" Where Venus in her naked glory Jlroi e 
M To pleafe the careleffe and difdainful eyes 
" Of proud Adonis^ that before her lies." 

See alfo a pamphlet entitled Never to* late, by Robert 
Green, A. M. 1590, in which the following madrigal is 
introduced : 

Sweet Adon, dar'ft not glance thine eye 
( IT oferes <vous, mon bel amy ? ) 
Upon thy Venus that muft die ? 
Je <vous en prie, pitty me : 
M AT oferes *vous f mon bel, mon bel \ 
" N* oferes vous, mon bel amy f 

See 

* —with guilt flats drawnej By drawne I fuppofe the poet 
means, that itars were here and there interjperfed. So, in Kind* 
Hat tes Dreame, a pamphlet written in 1592: «* — his hoftt 
pain'd with yellow, drawn out with blew." Malone. 
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49 See, how fad thy Venus lies, 
*• ( Noferes <vous, mon bel amy ? ) 
u Love in hart, and tears in eyes ; 
4t Je vousen prie 9 pitty me. 
u Noferes irous, mon bel 9 mon bel, 
M N'oferes vous, mon bel amy ? 

# * # % 
*' All thy beauties fting my heart ; 
" ( N'oferes <vous 9 men bel amy ? J 
M I muft die through Cupid's dart ; 
" Je <vous en prie 9 pitty me. 

Noferes njous 9 mon bel, mon bel 9 
u Noferes %ous 9 mon bel amy V* &c. 

I have not been able to afcertain who it was that firft 
gave fo extraordinary a turn to this celebrated fable, but 
1 fufpeel it to have proceeded from fome of the Italian 
poets. 

The poem already quoted, which I imagine was writ- 
ten by Henry Conftable, being only found in a very fcarce 
mifcellany, entitled England's Helicon, quarto 1600, I (hall 
fubjoin it. Henry Conftable was the author of fonnets 
prefixed to Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poefie 9 and is 
*« worthilyjoined (fays A. Wood,) with Sir Edward Dyer," 
fome of whofe verfes are preferved in the Paraelife of Dalntit 
De-Sfes 9 1 580— Conftable likewife wrote fome fonnets 
printed in 1 594, and fome of his verfes are cited in a 
mifcellaneous col leel ion entitled England* s ParnaJJus 9 1600. 
He was of St. John's college, in Cambridge, and took 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1 579. Edmund Bolton 
in his Hyfercritica, (which appears to have been written 
after the year 11616, and remained in manufcript till 
1722, when it was printed by Hall at the end of Vrive/i 
Annales 9 has taken a view of fome of our old Englifh 
poets, and clafTes Conftable with Gafcoigne, Dyer, War- 
ner and Thomas Sack v tile, earl of Dorfet.— " Noble 
Henry Conftable (fays he,) was a great mafter of Englifh 
tongue, nor had any gentleman of our nation a more 
pure, quick, or higher delivery of conceit; witnefs 
among all other, that fonnet of his before his majefty's 
Lepanto. I have not feen much of Sir Edward Dyer's 
poetry. Among the letter late poets George Gafcoigne's 

works 
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works may be endured. But the beft of thoft timet, (if 
Albion t England be not preferred,) is ¥ke Mirrour of Magi- 
Jlrates, and in that Mirrour, Sackville's lnduaion? &c. 

The firft eight lines of each ftanza of the following 
poem ought perhaps rather to be printed in four, as the 
rhymes are in .the prefent mode not fo obvious \ but I 
have followed the arrangement of the old copy, which 
probably was made by the author. Malome* 
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By the pleafant lawnds, 

ere the funne did rise : 
Veftaes beautie rich 

open'd wide to view her ; • 
Philomel records 

pleating harmonies. 
Euery bird of fpri ng 
Cheerfully did fing, 

Paphos* goddeffe they falute : 



Had of mirth no care, 

For her fonne had made her mute. 



T H 
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Now loues 





Adonis 





*z VENUS AND ADONIS. 

Adonis was he named, 
By his mother fhamed, 

Yet he now is Venus' joy. 

Him alone (he met, 

ready bound for hunting ; 
Him fhe kindly greets, 

and his journey ftayes : 
Him fhe feekes to kifle 

no deuifes wanting ; 
Him her eyes ftill wooe, 

him her tongue (till prayes. 
He with blufhing red, 
Hangeth downe the head, 

Not a kifle can he afford ; 
His face is turn'd away, 
Silence fay'd her nay, 

Still fhe woo'd him for a word. 
Speake, fhee faid, thou faireft, 
Beauty thou impaireft ; 

See mee, I am pale and wan : 
Louers all adore mee, 
I for loue implore thee ; 

Chriftall teares with that downe ran. 

Him heerewith fhee forc'd 

to come (it downe by her ; 
Shee his necke embracde, 
gazing in his face : 
Hee, like one transform^, 

ftir'd no looke to eye her. 
Euery hearbe did wooe him, 
growing in that place. 
Each bird with a dittie, 
Prayed him for pity, 

In behalfe of beauties queene ; 
Water's gentle murmour 
Craved him to loue her, 

Yet no liking could be feene. 
Boy, fhee fay'd, looke on mee, 
Still I gaze vpon thee ; 

Speake, I pray thee, my delight : 

Coldly 
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Coldly hee reply*d, 
And in breefe deny'd 

To beftow on her a fight, 

I am now too young 

to be wunne by beauty ; 
Tender are my yeeres ; 

I am yet a bud : 
Fayre thou art, ftiee faid ; 

then it is thy dutie, 
Wert thou but a bloflbme, 
to effect my good. 
Every beauteous flower 
Boafteth in my power, 

Byrds and beafts my lawes effed ; 
Mirrha, thy faire mother, 
Moft of any other, 

Did my louely hefts refpecl. 
Be with me delighted, 
Thou (halt be requited, 

Every Nimph on thee (hall tend ; 
All the Gods mail loue thee, 
Man fhall not reprove thee, 

Loue himfeife mail be thy freend. 

Wend thee from mee, Venus, 

I am not difpofed ; » 
Thou wringeft ; mee too hard ; 
pree-thee, let me goe : 



thus to be enclofed ? 
If loue begin with labour^ 
it will end in woe. 
Kifle mee, I will leaue - 
Heere, a kifle receiue 

A ihort kifs I do it find : 
Wilt thou leaue me fo ? 
Yet thou (halt not goe ; 

Breathe once more thy batmie wind ; 
It fmelleth of the Mirh-tree, 
That to the world did bring thee ; 
Neuer was perfume fo fweet, 
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When fhe had thus fpoken, 
She gave hinva token, 

And theyr naked boforns met. 

Now, hee fayd, let's goe ; 

harke, the hounds are crying ; 
Grieflie boare is vp, 

huntsmen follow faft, 
At the name of boare 

Venus feemed dying ; 
Peadly-coloured pale 

roses ouer cart. 
Speake, fiayd fhee, no more 
Of following the boare, 

Thou unfit for fuch a chafe : 
Courfe the fearfull hare, 
Venfon do not fpare, 

If thou wilt yeeld Venus grace. 
Shun the boare, I pray thee, 
Else 1 (till will flay thee : 

Herein he vow'd to pleafe her minde ; 
Then her armes enlarged, 
Loth fhee him difc barged ; 

Forth he went as fwift as winde. 

Thetis Phoebus' fleedes / 

in the weft retained; 
Hunting fport was paft. 

Loue her loue did feeke : 
Sight of him too foone 

gentle queene fhee gained j 
On. the ground he Uy^ 

blood had left his cheeke : 
For an orped fwine- 
Smit him in the groyne ; 

Deadly wound his death did bring : 
Which when Venus found, 
Shee fell in a swound, 

And, awake, her hands did wring. 
Nimphs and Satires skipping. 
Qime mgerher tripping, 
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, Venus by her power 
Turn'd him to a flower, 

Which Ihe weareth in her creaft *• 

H.C. 

1 

* — in her creaft.] I fufpecl this is a mifprint, and that the 
poet wrote breaft. 

The word orped, which occurs in this ftanza, and of which 
I know not the derivation, is ufed by Golding, (as an anony- 
mous writer has obferved,) in his tranflation of Ovid's Me/a* 
morphofes, 1587, B.VIII. 

" —Yet mould this hand of mine, 
11 Even maugre dame Diana's hart, confound this orped 
" fwine." 
Again, in the thirteenth book : 

" — the orped giant Polypheme * 
Terribilem Polyphemum. 
Again, in A Herrings Tale : containing a poetical fiftion of 
dsver/e matters worthy the reading, quarto, 1598 : 

" Straight as twolaunces couch t by orped knights at reft." 
Gower ufes the word in like manner in his ConfeJJio Aman- 
Hs $ 1554, B. I. fol. aa: 

" That thei woll gett of their accord 
" Some orped knight, to fie this lord.'* 
So alfo Gawin Douglas in his tranflation of Pirgil, JEn. X» 
44 And how orpit and proudly rufchis he 
M Amid the Trojanis by favour of Mars, quod fche.'* 
— Turnufque feratur 

Per medios infignis equo twnidufque fecundo 
Marte mat. 

Orped feems to have fignified, proud, f welling ; and to have 
included largenefs of fize, as well as haughtinefs and fiercenefs 
of demeanour. Skinner idly enough conjectures that it is de- 
rived from oripeau, Fr. leaf-brafs. or tinfel; in confequence 
of which in Cole's and Kerfey's dictionaries the word has been 
abfurdly interpreted gilded. Malone, 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY WRIOTHESLT, 

Eaxl of Southampton, and Baa on of Tichfiild. 

THE love I dedicate to your lordfliip is with* 
out end ; whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is 
but a fuperfluous moiety K The warrant I have of your 
honourable difpofition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it allured of acceptance. What I have 
done is yours •, what I have to do is yours ; being part 
in ail I have devoted yours. Were my worth greater, 
my duty would {hew greater ; mean time, as it is, it is 
bound to your lordfliip, to whom I wifli long life, ftill 
lengthened with all happinefs. 

Your lordfliip's in ail duty, 

WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE*. 

» 

* — a fuperfluous moiety.] Moiety in our atithour's tirae did 
not always fignify half % it was fometixnes ufcd indefinitely for 
a portion or part. Malonb. 
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THE ARGUMENT*. 

Lucius Tarquinius (for his exceflive pride furnamed 
Superbus) after he had caufed his own father-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, to be cruelly murdered, and, contrary 
to the Roman laws and cuftoms, not requiring or flay- 
ing for the people's fufFrages, had pofTefled himfelf of 
the kingdom ; went, accompanied with his fons and 
other noblemen of Rome, to befiege Ardea. During 
which fiege, the principal men of the army meeting one 
evening at the tent of Sextus Tarquinius, the king's fon, 
in their difcourfes after fupper every one commended 
the virtues of his own wife ; among whom, Collatinus 
extolled the incomparable chaftity of his wife Lucretia. 
In that pleafant humour they all ported to Rome ; and 
intending, by their fecret and fudden arrival, to make 
trial of that which every one had before avouched, only 
Collatinus finds his wife (though it were late in the 
night) fpinning amongft her maids ; the other ladies 
were all found dancing and revelling, or in feveral dis- 
ports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatinus the 
victory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus 
Tarquinius bejng inflamed with Lucrece' beauty, yet 
fmothering his paffions for the prefent, departed with 
the reft back to the camp ; from whence he fhortly after 
privily withdrew himfelf, and was (according to his 
eftate) royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at Col- 
latium. The fame night he treacheroufly ftealeth into 
her chamber, violently ravifhed her, and early in the 

morning 

♦ 

* This argument appears to have been written by Shak- 
fpeare, being prefixed to the ©riginal edition in 1594; and is 
a curiofity, this, and the two dedications to the earl of South- 
ampton, being the only orofe compositions of our great poet 
(not in a dramatick form) now remaining. 

To the edition of 1616, and that printed by Lintot in 1710, 
a fhorter argument is ljkewife prefixed, under the name ef 
Contents ; which not being the production of our authour, nor 
throwing any light on the poem, is npw omitted. Malone, 
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morning fpeedeth away. Lucrece, in this lamentable 
plight, haftily difpatcheth mellengers, one to Rome for 
her father, another to the camp for Collating. They 
came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the 
other with Publius Valerius ; and finding Lucrece at- 
rired in mourning habit, demanded the caufe of her for- 
fow. She, firft taking an oath of them for her revenge, 
revealed the a(5k>r, and whole manner of his dealing, and 
withal fuddenly (tabbed herfelf. Which done, with one 
confent they all vowed to root our the whole hated fami- 
ly of the Tarquins ; and bearing the dead body to Rome, 
Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and manner 
of the vile deed, with a bitter invecfiive ngainft the ty- 
ranny of the king: wherewith the people were fo mov- 
ed, that with one concent and a general acclamation the 
Tarquins were all exiled, and the ftate goverament 
changed from kings to confuls. 
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FROM the befieg'd Ardea all in port 2 , 
Borne by the truftlefs wings ot falfe defire, 
Luft-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman hoft, 
And to Collatium bears the lightlefs fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to afpire, 
And girdle with embracing flames the waift 
Of Collatings fair love, Lucrece the chafte. 



Haply 



n M A book entitled The Rmn/famnt of lucrece? was en- 
tered on the Stationers' regiiler, by Mr. Harrifon, fen. May 9, 
1 594» a "d the poem was firii printed in quarto, in the fame 
year. It was again pubiifhed in fmall o&avo in 1598, 1600, 
and 1607. I have heard of editions of this piece likewife in 
.1596 and 1602, but 1 have not feen either of them. In 1616 
another edition appeared, which in the title-page is faid to be 
newly revifed and corrected. When this copy firit came to my 
hands, it occurred to me, that our authourhad perhaps an in- 
tention of revifing and publifhing all his works, (which his 
fellow-comedians in their preface to his plays feem to hint 
he would have done, if he had lived,) and that he began with 
this early production of his mufe, but was prevented by death 
from completing his fcheme ; for he died in the fame year in 
which this correcled copy of lucrece (as it is called) was print- 
ed. But on an attentive'examination of this edition, I have not 
the leaft doubt that the piece was revifed by fome other hand. 
It is fo far from being correcl, that it is certainly the molt in- 
accurate and corrupt of all the ancient copies. In fomepaf- 
fages emendations are attempted merely tor the fake of har- 
mony ; in others, a word of an ancient call is changed for one 
fomewhat more modern ; but mod of the alterations feem to 
have been made, becaufe the revifer did not under it and the 
poet's meaning, and imagined he faw errours of the prefe, 
where in faft there were none. Of this the reader will find in- 
ftancesin the-courfe of the following notes; for the variations 
of the editions areconftantly fet down. I may alfo add, that 
this copy (which all the modern editions have followed) ap- 
pears 
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Haply that name of chafte unhapp'ly fet 
This batelefs edge on his keen appetite ; 
When Collatine unvvifely did not let * 
To praife the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph'd in that Iky of his delight ; 

Where mortal ftars 4 , as bright as heaven's beauties, 
With pure afpecls did him peculiar duties. • 

For 

pears manifeftly to have been printed from the edition in 1607, 
the molt incorrect of all thofe that preceded, as being the molt 
diuant from the original, w hich there is reafon tofuppofe was 
publilhed under theauthour's immediate infpection. Had he 
undertaken the tafk of reviling and corre&ing any part of his 
works, he would furely have made his own edition, and not a 
very inaccurate re-impreflion of it, the bafis of his improve- 
ments. 

The ftory on which this poem is formed, is related by Dion. 
Halicarnailenus, lib. iv. c. 7a ; by Livy, lib, i. c. 57, 58 •, and 
bv Ovid, Faft. lib. ii. Diodorus aiculusand DionCaihus have 
aifo related it. The hillorians ditier in fome minute parti- 
culars. 

The Legend ofLucretia is found in Chaucer. In 1558 was 
entered on the Stationers* books, " A ballet called Thegrevious 
complaint of Lucrece," licenfed to John Aide : and in 1569 
was licenfed to James Roberts, " A ballad of the death of 
Lucryflia." There was alfo a ballad of ihe legend of Lucrece, 
printed 1^1576. Some of thefe, Mr. Warton thinks, probably 
luggelted this ltory to our authour. *• Lucretia (he adds, was 
the grand example of conjugal fidelity throughout the gothick 
ages." 

Since the former edition, 1 have obferved that Painter has 
inferted the ltory of Lucrece in the firft volume of his Palace of 
Pleafure, 1 567, on w hich I make no doubt our authour formed 
his poem. This ftory is likewife told in Lydgate's Fall of 
Princes. Malone. 

2 — all'm poft,] So, in Painter's Novel " Let us take o\xx 
horfe to prove which of oure wives doth furmount. Where- 
uppon they roode to Rome in poft." Maloub. 

3 — did not let] Did not forbear. Malone. 

4 Where mortal ftars, — ]i, e. eyes. Our authour has the fame 
alluuon in A Midfummer-Night's Dream : 

, t " — who more engilds the night, 

" Than all yon liry o's and ey<.s of light." 
Again, in Romeo an I Juliet : 

" At mv poor houle look to behold this night 

?' Earth treading /tars, that make dark heaven light." 

Malonb. 
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For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 

Unlock'd the treafure of his happy ftate ; 

What pricelefs wealth the heavens had him lent 

In the pofTeflion of his beauteous mate ; 

Reckoning his fortune at fuch high-proud rate, 
That kings might be efpoufed to more fame, 
But king nor peer to fuch a peerlefs dame *. 

O happinefs enjoy'd but of a few ! 

And, if poflefs'd, as foon decay'd and done • 

As is the morning's (ilver-melting-dew 7 

Againft the golden fplendour of the fun ? 

An expir'd date, cancel'd ere well begun 8 : 
Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortrels'd from a world of harms. 

Beauty 

' Reckon his fortune at fuch high-proud rate, 
That kings might be efpoufed to more fame, 
JBut king nor peer tojuch a peerlefs dame.) Thus the quar- 
to, 1594, and three fubfequent editions. 1' he octavo, 161 6, 
reads : 

—at fo high a rate, 
and in the next line but one. 

But king nor prince to fuch a peerlefs dame. 
The alteration in the firft line was probably made in confe- 
rence of the editor's not being fufticiently converfant with 
Shakfpeare's compounded words; (thus, in Alts Well that 
ends Well, we find high- repented blames •, and in Twelfth 
Night, Ag'A-fantaftical ;) in the laft, to avoid that jingle 
which the authour feems to have confidered as a beauty, or re- 
ceived as a falhion. Malone. 

6 — as foon decay* d and done — ] Done is frequently ufed by 
our ancient writers in the fenfe of confumed. So, in Venus and 
Adonis, p. 53. 

M — wafted, thaw'd, and done 

u As mountain fnow melts with the mid-day fun." 

Malone. 

1 As is the morning's jfrver-melting-dew,] The ocTtavo 16 16, 
and the modern editions, read corruptedly : 

As if the morning's (ilver-melting dew. Malone. 
8 An expired date, cancePd ere well begun :] Thus the quar- 
to, 1594, the editions of 159$, 1600, and 1607. That of 1^16 
reads, apparently for the fake of fmoother verification: 
A date expir'd, and cancel'd ere begun. 
Our authour feems to have remembered Daniel's Complaint 
pfRofamond, 159*: • 

«• Thou 
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Duke. The Turk with a moft mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus: — Othello, the. fortitude of the place 



Vol. XV. M 



is 



fore fubftituted pieced in its room. But pierced is merely a- 
vfrguritive expremon, and means not 'wounded, but penetrated* 
in a metaphorical fenfe\ thoroughly atfecied; as in the follow- 
ing paifage in Shakfpeare's 46th fonnet: 

" My heart doth plead, that thou in him doft 
v- 44 A clofet never piere'd with cryftal eyes." 
Soajfo, in Love's Labour's Lojf: 

" Honed plain words belt pierce the ear of grief: 9 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

" With fweetelt touches pierce your miftrefs* ear." 
In a word, a heart pierced through the ear, is a heart which 
(to ufe our poet's words elfewhere,) has granted a penetrable 
entrance to the language of confolation. So, in i The Mirrour 
for Magijr rates, 1575 . 

44 My piteous plaint — the hardeft heart may pierce." 
Spenfer has ufed the word exactly in the fame figurative fenfe 
in which it is here employed ; Faery $ueene, B. VI. c. ix : 

44 Whyleil thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
44 Hong ill 11 upon his melting mouth attent; 
u Whole fenfefull words empier/t his hart fo neare, 
41 That he was rapt with double ravifhment." 
And in his Fourth Book, c. viii. we have the very words of the 
text: 

44 Her words, 1 

44 Which, paffiig through the eares, would pierce the 

hart." 

Some perfons have fuppofed that pierced when applied me- 
taphorically to the heart, can only be ufed to exprefs pain; that 
the poet might have faid, pierced with grief or pierced with 
plaints, &c. but that to talk of piercing a heart with confolatory 
fpeeches, is a catachrefis : but tne paiiage above quored from, 
Spenfer's fixth book (hews that there is no ground for the ob- 
jection. So alf j, in Mario ^€%^Tamburlaine y 1 590, we find — 
<4 Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
44 Shall want my heart to be -uith gladnefs piere'd" 

Ma lone. 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear, ] Shak- 
fpeare was coutinually changing hisfirit exprtflion for another, 
either (tronger or more uncommon-, fo that very often the rea- 
der, who has not the fame continuity or fucceuton of ideas, is 
at a lofs for its meaning. Many of Shakfpeare's uncouth 
{trained epithets may be explained, by going back to the ob- 
vious and fimple exprelHon, which is moll likely to occur to 
the mind in that ltate. I can imagine the firlt mode of ex~ 
prelfion that occurred to the poet was this: 

The 
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is heft known to you : and tho' we have there a fubftitute 
of mod allowed fuffidency, yet, opinion a fovereign 
rniftreis ot effects, throws a more fafer voice on you : 
you muli therefore be content to ilubber the glofs of 
your new fortunes with this more ftubborn and boilier- 
ous expedition. 

Oth. The tyrant cuftom, mod grave fenators, 
Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down 4 : I do agnize 1 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 
I find in hardnefs and do undertake 
Thefeprefent wars * againft the Ottomites. 
T4ott humbly therefore bending to youriiate, 
1 crave fit difpofition for my wife ; 
Due reference of place, and exhibition*; 

With 

The troubled heart was never cured by words. 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phrafe : 

The wounded, heart was never readied through the ear. 
Wounded heart he changed to broken, and that to bruifed, as 
a moieunco!Pnion exprtilion. Reached he altered to touched^ 
and the transition is then eafy to pie/Ced, i. e. thoroughly touch- 
ed. When tiie fentimcnt is brought to this ilate, the commen- 
tator, without this unravelling chie, expounds piercing the 
heart in its common acceptation, wounding the heart, which 
making in this place nonienfe, is corrected to pierced the heart, 
which is very ftitf, and, as Polonius fays, is a vile phrafe. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 
4 , — thrice- driven bed of down : — ] A driven bed, is a bed 
for which the feathers are fcleCted, bv driving with a fan, 
which Separates the light from the heavy. Johnson. 
5 — I do agnize — ] i. ^acknowledge, confefs, avow. 

St E EVE NS. 

It is fo defined in Bullokat's Englifh Expojitor, 8vo. 1 6 1 6. 

Malone. 

* Thefe prefent wars — ] The quarto 1622, and the folio, by 
an error of the prefs, have— this prefent wars. For the emen- 
dation I am refponfible. Malone. 

6 / crave fit difpofition for ?ny wife ; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition, he."] I defire, that 
proper difpofttion be made for my wife ; that fhe may have 
predecency, and revenue, accommodation, and company, iuit- 
able to her rank. 

For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence, which 
Hanmer has received. 1 mould read, due preference of place, — . 

Joh nson. 

Exhibition is allowance. The word is at prefent ufed only 
at the univerfuies. Steeve ns. 
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"With fuch accommodation, and befort, 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke. If you pleafe, 
Be'tat her father's. 

Bra. I will not have it fo. 

Oth. Nor L 

Def. Nor I; 1 would not there re fide, 
To put my father in impatient thoughts. 
By being in his eye. Moft gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear 7 ; 
And let me find a charter in your voice 8 , 
To ailift my (implenefs 9 . 

Duke. What would you, Defdemona ? 

Def. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My down-right violence and ftorm of fortunes 1 

M-2 May 

? — Mo/l gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ^ Thus the quarto 
1622. The folio, to avoid the repetition of the fame epithet, 
reads: — your profperous ear. 2. e. your propitious ear. 

17 IT r STE EVENS. 

• — a charier in your voice,) Let your favour privilege me. 

_ - , ^ _ _ „ Johnson. 

9 To ajfift my Jimplenejs.} 1 he fir ft quarto reads this as aa 
"uufinjfhed feutence: 

And if ray (implenefs — Steevr ns. 
1 My down-right violence an-l /loan of fortunes — ] Violence 
is not violence jufjered, but violence acled. Breach of common 
rules and obligations. The old quarto has, fcorn of fortune 
which is perhaps the true reading. Johnson. 

1 would rather continue to read ftorm of fortunes \ on accotmr 
of the words that follow, viz. May trumpet to ihe 'world 
So, in King Henry W. P. \ : 

44 the fouthem wind 

" Dorh play the trumpet to his purpofes." 
Again, in Tioilus avj Crijjida : 
14 io 

" Doth valour's fhew, and valour's worth, divide 

41 In ftorms of fortune." Ste evens. 
So, in King Henry Vlll. 

14 An old man broken with the ftorms of ftate." 
The expretfion in the text is found in Spcnfer'fi Faery ^ueen, 
B. VI. c. 9. 

44 Give leave awhile, good father, iu, this fliore 
44 To reft my barcke, which hath bene beaten lite 
44 With ftormes of fortune and tempeliuous fate." 
And Bacon, in his Htftorj of King Henry the Seventh, has ufed 
the Tame language: 11 The king in his account of peace and 

cairns 
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IVlay trumpet to the world; my heart's fubdu'd 
tvea to the very qualify ot my lord 2 : 

Ifcw 

cnlms did much overcaft his fortunes^ which proved for mauy 
years together f ull of broken leas, tides, and tempr/ts." 

Mr. Mufon objects, that Mr. Sieevens has not explained 
thtie words. Is any explanation wanting ? or can he, who 
has read in Hamlet^ that a judicious player 44 in the tempfft 
and vu/iirhvind of his fa(j:on fhould acquire aud beget a tem- 
perance who has heard FaHtatl wifh for a tcmpejt oi provo- 
cation j and finds in Trot his and Crcjftda — 44 in the wind and 
tempeft of her frow n, " be* at a lufs to underitand the meaning 
of a ftorm of fortunes? By her downright violence and ftoun 
of fortunes^ Defdemona without douut means, the bold and 
decifive meafure (he had taken, of following the didates of 
pafiion and giving herfelf to the Moor ; regardlefsof her pa- 
vent's difpleafure, the forms of her country, and the future in- 
convenience (he might be fubjeCt to, by 44 tying her duty, 
beauty, vvir, and fortunes, in an extravagant and wheeling 
iiranger, of here and every where." 

On looking inr-o Mr. Edwards's remarks, I find he explains 
thtfe woids nearly in the lame manner. 44 Donxm ight vio- 
lence" f;»y s he, 44 means, the unbridled impetuoluy with 
which her paflioti hurried her on to this unlaw iul marriage - t 
and Jtorm of fortunes ma} fignify the hazard fhe thereby ran, 
of making fhip,vreck of her wordly interett. Both very agree- 
able to what ftie fays a little lower— 

— to his honours and his valiant parts 
44 Did I my foul and fortunes con fet rate." Maloni?, . 

•» Even to the very quality cf my lord:] 1 he firtt quarto 
reads, 

Even to the utmoft pleafure — . Steevens. 

Quality here means profejjion. 44 1 am fo much enamoured 
of Othello, that 1 am even willing to endure all the inconve- 
niences incident to a military lj/e t and to attend him to the 
wars." 44 I cannot mervaile," (faid Lord Bifex to Mr. Alhton, 
a Puritan preacher who was lent to him in the Tower,) 
though my proteltations are not believed of my enemies, w hen 
they fo little prevail with a man of your quality." 

That this is the meaning, appears not only from the read- 
ing of the quarto, — 44 my heart's fubdued, even to the utmoft 
pleafure of my lord, i. e. fo as to prompt me to go with him 
wherever he vjifhes 1 fhould go," but alio from the whole ce- 
nour of Defdemona's fpeech; the purport of w hich is, that as 
fhe had married a foldter, fo (he was ready to accompany him 
to the wars, and to confecrate her foul anctfortunes to his ho- 
nours, and his valiant parts-, i. e. to attend him wherever his 
military characler and his love of fame fhould call him. 

Malone. 
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J law Othello's vifage in his mind 3 • 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

Did I my foul and fortunes confecrate. . 

So that, dear lords, if 1 be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites, for which I love htm, are bereft me, 

And I a heavy interim fhall in p port 

Ky his dear abfence : Let me go with him. 

Oth. Your voices, lords 4 :— Ijefeech you, let her will 
Have a free way. 

Vouch with me, heavens, I therefore beg it not, 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 

In my disjunct and proper fatisfadion ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind 4 : 

And 

1 

3 / Jaw Othello's vifage in his mind ; ] It muft raife no won- 
der, ihat I loved a man of an appearance fo littlt engaging ; 
1 faw his face only in his mind j the greatnefa of his character 
reconciled me to his form. Johnson. 

4 Your 'voices ; lords : ] The folio reads, Let her have jour 
*pjice, Ste EVENS. 

5 Pouch 'with me, heaven, ] Thjus the folio. Thefe words 
are not in the original copy, 16*2. Ma lone. 

6 Nor to comply with heat, the young affecls, 

In my disjunct and proper fatisfaclion \ 
., But to be free and bounteous to her mind: ] The old copies 
read: 

In my defunfl and proper fatisfa&ion. 
For the emendation now made I am refponfible. Some 
emendation is abfolutely neceifary, and this appears to me the 
leaft objectionable of thofe which have been propofed. Dr. 
Johufon, in part following Mr. Upton, reads and regulates 
the paflage thus : 

Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 

In me defunct) aud proper fatisfaction. 
To this reading there are, I think, three ftrong objections. 
The firft is, the fupprelfion of the word being before arfuncl, 
which is abfolutely neceifary to the fenfe, and of which the 
omilTion is fo harm, that it affords an argument againft the 
probability of the propofed emendation. The fecond and the 
grand objection is, that it is highly improbable that Othello 
mould declare on the day of his marriage that heat and the 
youthful affections were dead or defunct in him ; that he had 
outlived the pafTions of youth. He himfelf (as Theobald has 
oi»ferved,) informs us afterwards, that he is declined into 

the 
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And heaven defend 7 your good fouls, that you think 
i will your ferious and great bufmefs fcant, 

* For 

the vale of years but adds, at the fame time, " yet that's 
not much." This furely is a decifive proof that the text is cor- 
rupt. My third objection to this regulation is, that by the 
introduction of a parenthefis, which is not found in the old co- 
pies, the words a nJ proper fatisfailion are fo unnaturally dis- 
joined from thofe with which they are connected in fenfe, as 
to form a molt lame and impotent conclusion ; to fay nothing 
of the awkwardnef- of ufmg the word proper without any pof- 
lellive pronoun prefixed to it. 

All thefe difficulties are done away, by retaining the origi- 
nal word my, and reading disjuncl, initead of dcfuncl and the 
meaning; will be, I aik it not for the fake of my feparate and 
private enjoyment, by the gratification of appetite, but that I 
may indulge the willies of my wife. 

The young affeils, may either mean the affections or paflions 
of youth, (confiderin^ affccls as a fubuantive,) or thefe words 
may be connected with heat, which immediately precedes : 
I afkit not, for the purpofe of gratifying that appetite ivhich 
peculiarly Simulates the young." So in Spenfer's Fatty 
fycene, B. V. c. ix. 

** Layes of fweete love, and youth's delightful heat" 
Mr. Tyrwhitt would trafn'pol'e the lalt two lines: 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects j 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind 
lu my defunct and proper fatisfacYion. 
and recommends it to confederation, whether the word aV- 
funSl, (which would be the only remaining difficulty,) is not 
capable of a Signification, drawn from the primitive fenfe of 
its Latin original, which would very well agree with the con- 
text." 

The mere Englilh reader is to be informed, that defunclui 
in Latin fignifies performed, accompft/hcd, as well as dead: but 
is it probable that Shakfpeare was apprized of its bearing that 
nullification ? In Bullokar's Engiifi Expojitor, 8vo. 1616, the 
. work of a phyfician and a fcholar, dcfunft is only defined by 
the word dead \ nor has it, I am confident, any other meaning 
annexed to it in any dictionaryor book of the times. Befides^ 
how, as Mr. Toilet has obferved, could his conjugal duties be 
faid to be difcharged or performed, at a time when his marriage 
was not yet confummated ?— On this laft circumftance how- 
ever I do not infill, as Shakfpeare is very licentious in the ufe 
of participles, and might have employed the part for the prc- 
fent: but the former objection appears to me fatal. 

P/ opcr is here and in other places ufed for peculiar. In this 
play we have unproper beds ; not peculiar to the rightful owner, 
bat common to him and others. 

In 
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For fhe is with me : No, when light-wing'd toys 
Of feather d Cupid feel with wanton dulnefs 

My 

In the prefent tragedy we have many more uncommon 
words than disjunct : as facile, agnize, ucerb, fcqutfi ration, to- 
jointed, congregated, guttioed, JequeHt, extinilcd, exfuifiicate^ 
ixJign, Segregated, &c. — lago in a fubfequent fcene fays to 
Othello, 41 let us be conjunclive\\\ our revenge-," and our poec 
has conjunct in King Lear, and disjoin and disjunctive in two 
other play?. In King John we have ad j unci ufed as an ad- 
jeitive : 

" Though that my death be adjunil to the aft,--" 
and in Hamlet we find disjoint employed in like manner : 
44 Or thinking 

44 Our Hate to be diijoint t and out of frame." 

Theobald has obferved the impropriety of making Othello 
fonfefs, that all youthful pafTions were defunct in him ; and 
Hanraer'B reading Ull/iincl] may,. I think, bo rc^oivsJd with 
#tily*A flight alteration. 1 would rend, 
44 — — 1 beg it not, 
11 To pleafe the polute of my appetite, 
11 Nor to comply with heat, and young aflecls, 
44 In my diftinfl and proper fatisfaciion ; 
44 But to be," 

Affcfts Hands for afreclions, and is ufed in thai fenfe by Bent 
Jonfon in The Cq/e is altered, 1609 i 

14 I thall not need to urge 

44 The facred purity of our affeRs? 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

44 For every man with his off eels is born." 
Again, in The wars of Cyrus, 1394 i 

44 The frail officii and errors of my youth." 
There is, however, in The Boniman, by Maffinger, a paf- 
fage which feems to countenance and explain — the young af- 
fects in me dtfuAH, &c. 

44 ■ 1 1 youthful heats, 

44 That look no further than your outward form, 

44 Are long fmce buried \n me," 
Timoleon is the fpeaker. Stbrvb ns. 

1 "-defend, &c] To defend, is to forbid. So, in Chaucer's 
Wife of Bathes Prologue, late edit. ver. 564! : 

44 Wher can ye feen in any maner age 

44 That highe God defended manage, 

4< By exprelfe word ?" 
Vtoitk Jefendre, Fr. St sevens. 
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My fpeculative and arftive inftruments 1 , 
That my difports corrupt and taint my bufinefs, 
Let houfe wives make a ikillet of my helm, * 
And all indign and bafe adverfnies 
JVlake head againft my eftimation'! 

Duke. Be it as you (hall privately determine, 
Either for her flay, or going : the affair cries— hafle, 
And fpeed muft anfwer it ; you mult hence to night. 

Dej. To-night, my lord ? • 

Duke. This night. 

Oth. With all my heart. 

Duke. At nine i'the morning here we'll meet again. 
Othello, leave fome officer behind, 
And he fhall our commiffion bring to you ; 
Withfuch things elfe of quality and refperft, 
As doth import you. 

Oth. Pleafe your grace, my ancient $ 
A man he is of honefty, and truft : 
To his conveyance I aflign my wife, 

With 

* — when light-wing *d toys 

Of fsather'd Cupid feel with wanton dulnefs 
My Speculative and active infiruments,] Thus the folio, 
except that initead of aclive in/lruments, it has qffic*d inflru- 
mcnt. Ma lone. 
The quarto reads— 

when light-wing'd toys 

And feathcr'd Cupid foils with wanton dulnefs 
My fpeculative and aclive inilruments— 
All thefe words (in either copy) mean no more than thii • 
When the pleafures and idle toys of love make me unfit either 
for feeing the duties of my office, or for the ready performance 
of them, &c. St E even s. 

Spiculat'rve inflruments, in Shnkfpeare\> language, are the 
ejres\ and aclive inflruments, the hands and feet. So, in Corio- 
lanus : 

" where, the other inflrvmentt 

" Did fee, hear, devife, inllruct, walk, feci, 
To feel is to clofe the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread 
through them. As it is here metaphorically ufed, it applies 
very properly to the fpeculative inllruments ; but foils, the 
reading of the (juarto, agrees better with aclive initruments. 
Wanton dulnefs is dulnefs ariling from wanton indulgences. 

Malokk. 

9 — my eltimafios I ] Thus the folio j the quarto— reputati- 
on. Si EE YENS, 
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With what elfe needful your good grace fhall think 
To be fent after me. 

Duke. Let it be fo.— 
Good night to every one. — And, noble fignior, [to Bra. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack 1 , 
Yourfon in law is far more fair than black. 

1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor ! ufe Defdemona well. 

Bra. Look to her Moor ; have a quick eye to fee 2 ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

[Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, &c. 

Oth. My life upon her faith.— Honeft Iago, 
My Defdemona muft I leave to thee : 
I pr'ythee let thy wife attend on her; 
And bring them after 3 in the beft advantage 4 .— 
Come, Defdemona ; I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 
To fpend with thee : we muft obey the rime. 

• [Exeunt Othe llo, and Desdemonai' 1 

Rod. Iago. 

Iago', What fay* ft thou, noble heart ? 
Rod. What will I do, mink'ft thou ? 
Iago. Why> go to bed and fleep. 
Rod. I will incontinently drown myfelf. 
Iago. Well, if thou<Joft, I mall never love thee after 
it. Why, thou filly gentleman ! 

M s Rod. 

1 

1 If 'virtue no delighted beauty lack,] The meaning, I be- 
lieve, is, if virtue comprehends tvery thing in itfelf, then your 
virtuous fon-in-law of courfe is beautiful ; he has that beauty 
which delights every one. Delighted, for delighting \ Shak~ 
Ipeare often ufes the acYive and pailive participles indifcrimi- 
nately. Of this practice J have already given many in- 
ftances. The fame fentimcnt feems to occur in Twelfth 
Night : 

M In nature is no blemifh, but the mind ; 
rt None can becaliM deform'd but the unkind : 
M Virtue is beauty** — Steeven$, 
Delighted is ufed by Shakfpeare in the fenfe of delighting, or 
delightful. See Cymbeline, Act V t 

41 Whom beft I love, I crofs, to make my gift, 
M The more delay M, delighted.* 1 Ty Rwhitt. 
• » — have a quick eye to fie ; ] Thus the eldeft quarto. The 
folio read 4 —if thou haji eyes to fee. STB 8 V B W . 

3 And bring them after— ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads — and bring her after. Malonb. 
+ — be/i sdvantage.— ] Faireft opportunity. Johnson. 
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Rod. It is fillinefs to live, when to live is a tormenf : ' 
and then have we a prefeription to die, when death is 
our phyfician. 

/ago. O villainous ! I have looked upon the world 
for four times feven years 5 : and fince I could diftinguifh 
between a benefit and an injury, I never found^a man 
that knew how to love himfelt*. Ere I would fay, I 
would drown myfelf for the love of a Guinea hen 6 , I* 
would change my humanity with a baboon. 

R>k!. What fhould I do ? I confefs it is my fhame to 
be (o fond ; but it is not in virtue to amend it. 

lago. Virtue ! a fig ! 'tis in ourfelves, that we are 
thus or thus,. our bodies are our gardens ; to the which 
our wills are gardeners; fo that if we will plant nettles 
or fow lot r ic e ; let hyflop, and weed up thyme ; fupply 
ic with one gender of herbs, or dillracl it with many ; . 

either- 

*s Tha-ve kolCd'Upon the world for four times feven years: ] 
From this palTage lago's age feems to be afcertained and it 
correfponds with the account in the novel on which Othello is 
r.Kiuiied, where he is described as a youngs handforae man. 
The French tranflator of Shakfpeare is however of opinion, 
that lat;o here only fpeaks of thofe years of his life in which 
he had looked on the world with an eye of obfervation. But 
jr would- be difficult to aflign a reafon why he fhould mention 
the precife term of twenty -eight years 1 or to account for his 
knowing fo accurately when his undei franding arrived at ma- 
turity, and the operation of his fagacity, and his obfervations 
on mankind, commenced. 

That lago meant to fay he was but twenty eight years old, 
is clearly afcertained, by his marking particularly, thgugh in- 
definitely, a period within that time, [" and Jtnce I could dif- 
thiguiffc," &c] when he began to make obfervations on the 
characters of men. 

Wallet on a picture which was painted for him in his youth, . 
hv Cornelius Janfen, and which is now in the poflelfion" of his 
heir, has expreiVed the fame thought: " Anno actatis 23 •, vita 
•vijc pt una" Muo M f. . 

6 — a Guinea hen,} A fhowy biid with fine feathers. 

Johkso 

A Gu'wa hen was anciently the cant term for a proflitute. 

So, in Atbertus H'alttnfrein, 1640:. 

4i Yonder's the cock o' the game, 

About to tread yon Guinea- hen \ they're billing."' 
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either to have it fteril with idlenefs 7 , or manured with 
induftry ; why, the power and corrigible authority of 
this lies in our wills. If the balance 8 of our lives had 
not one fcale of reafon to poife another of fenfuality, 
the blood and bafenefs of our natures would conduct us 
to rnoft prepofterous conclufions : but we have reafon to 
cool our raging motions, our carnal flings, ourunbitted 
lufts 9 ; whereof I take this, that you call— love, to be 
a feci, or fcyon 1 . 
Rod. It cannot be. 

Iago. It is merely a luftof the blood, and apermiflion 
of the will. Come, be a man : Drown thyfelf ! 
drown cats, and blind puppies. I have pro/efs'd me 
thy friend, and I confefs me knit to thy deferving with 
cables of perdurable toughnefs 2 ; I could never better 
Mead thee than now. Put money in thy purfe ; follow 
thefe wars ; defeat thy favour with art ulurped beard*, 

I fay, 

* • 

* — cither to have it Jleril with idlenefs, — ] Thus the au« 
' thentick copies. The modern editors following ihe fecond 

foiio, have omitted the word to. — I have frequently had ocea . 
fion to remark that Shakfpeare often begins a fentence in one 
way, and ends it in a different kind of conftrucYion. Here h« 
has made lago fay, if we will plant, &c. and he conclude?, as 
if he had written — if our will 1$ — either to have it, &c. See 
f, 23 r, n. 7. Malgnb. 

8 If the balance—.} The folio reads— It the brain. 

St E EVE NS. 

• — reafen to cool— our carnal (lings, our unbitted Iults - t J 
So, in A Knack to know an Honefi. Man, 1596 ; 

4< — Virtue ne'er taught thee that; 
" She fets a hit upon her briJled luffs'* 
See alfo As you Like it, Ad It, fc. vi. 

M For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine-, 

,4 As fenfuai as the bruti/b fling itfelf." Ma'lokb. 

1 — a feet or fcyon.] Thus the folio and quarto. A fe^ Is - 
what the mora modern gardeners call a cutting* The modem 
editors read — a fet. Stf.evens. 

2 / confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdurable 
tonghnefs •, ] So, in Antony and Cletyatra : 

u To make you brothers, and to knit your heart3 
" With an un/lipping knot* 1 
Again, in our authour's 26th Sonnet . 

44 Lord of my love, to whom in vaffalage 
" Thy merit hath my duty ftrong;l\r faii.? Muonf, 
. 3 — defeat thy favour with an ufurped beard •,] To de/tat^ , 
is to undo, to change. Johnson 

Defeat is from defaire> Fj:. to undo, Ste EVE ns» ■ 



« 
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I fay, put money in thy purfe. It cannot be thatDef- 
demona fhould long continue her love to the Moor,— 
put money in thy purfe ; — nor he his to her : it was a 
violent commencement, and thou fhalt fee an anfwer- 
nble fequeftration ♦ ; — put but money in thy purfe — 
Thefe Moors are changeable in their wills j — fill thy 
purfe wirh money : the food that to him now is as luf- 
cimis as locufls lhall be to him fhortly as bitter as coio- 
quimida 5 . She muft change for youth : when (he is 

fated 

To defeat, Minfbeu in his Dictionary, 1617, explains by the 
words — " ro abrogate, to undo* 9 See alfo Florio's Italian 
" Dictionaty, 1598: Disfacere. To undoe, to marre, to un- 
make, to defeat?' Malone. 

4 — it ivat a 'violent commencement, and than ftalt fee an 
anjwerahle fequeftration ; — } There feems to be an oppofnion 
of terms here intended, w hich has been loft in transcription. 
We may read, it ivas a 'violent conjunction, and thou /halt fee 
tin anfwerable fequp/iration \ or, what feems to me preferable, 
it was a 'violent commencement, and thou Jhalt fee an anfivera- 
A/rfiquel. Johnson. 

I believe the poet ufes feauefiration for fequel. He might 
conclude that it was immediately derived from fequor. Se- 
fueflrathn t however, may mean no more than fcparation. So, 
\n thii piny — M a fequefier from liberty Strrvens. 

Surely fequeftration wasufed in the fenfe of feparation only, 
or in modern language, parting. Their pajfion began 'with 
violence, and\x. (hall end as quickly, of which a feparation •will 
be the conf'i/wence. A total and voluntary fequeffration ne- 
cetfarily includes the ceifation or end of affection. — We have 
the* Tame thought in feveral other places. So, in Romto and 
Juliet : 

44 Thefe 'violent delights have 'violent ends, 
" And in their triumph die." 
Aga'n, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

H Thv vio'ent vanities can never la(t." 
I have here followed the firft quarto. The folio reads. — it 
v\ as a violent commencement in her y &c. The context fhews 
ifbat the original is the true reading. Othello's love for Def- 
demona has been juft mentioned, as well as her's for the 
Moo.. Malone. 

* — as lufcious as lrcufts,—as bitter as coloquinitda.'} The- 
old quarto reads — as acerb as coloquintida. 

At Tan^uin the infect locu/ls are confidered as a great delica- 
cy, not only by the poor but by the rich; and are fold in the 
markets, as Hrfcs and quails are in Europe. It may be added, 
that the Levitical lavr permits four forts of them to be eaten. 

A. 
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fated with his body, flie will find the error of her choice. 
—She mufthave change, fhemuft : therefore put money 
in thy purfe.— If thou wilt needs damn thyfelf, do it a 
more delicate way than drowning. Make all the money 
thou canft : If fandimony and a f rail vow, betwixt an 
erring Barbarian 6 and a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not 
too hard, for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou (halt 
enjoy her ; therefore make money. A pox of drown- 
ing thyfelf! It is clean out of the way : feek thou 
rather to be hang'd in compaffing thy joy, than to be 
drown* d and go without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be faft to my hopes, if I depend on 
theiflue 7 ? 

lago. Thou art fare of me;— Go, make money:— I 
have told thee often and I re-tell thee again and again, 
I hate the Moor : My caufe is hearted ; thine hath no 
lefs reafon : Let us be conjunctive 8 in our revenge 
againft him : If thou canft cuckold him, thou doft thy- 
felf a pleafureand me a fport. There are many events 

in 

An anonymous correfpondent informs me, that the fruit of 
the locuft-tree is a long black pod, which contains the feeds, 
amoug which there is a very fweet lufcious juice of much* the 
fame confiftency as frelh honey. This (fays he,) 1 have often 
tailed. St e evens. 

Mr. Daines Barrington fuggefts to me, that Shakfpeare per- 
haps had the third chapter of St. Matthew's gofuel in his 
thoughts, in which we are told that John the Baptiit lived in 
the wildemefs on locufts and' wild honey. Malone. 
6 — betwixt an erring Barbarian—} So, in Hamlet: 
44 Th* extravagant and erring fpirit hies 
44 To bis confine." Stf.bvbns. 
An erring Barbarian \ perhaps means a rover from Barba- 
ry. He had before faid, 44 You'll have your daughter covered 
with a Barbary horfe." Malone. 

The word erring is fufficiently explained by a paflage in the 
firftfceneof this play, where Roderigo tells &rabamio, that 
his daughter was 

<4 Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortune 
In an extravagant and wheeling ftranger, 
44 Of here and every where." 
Erring is the fame as erraticus in Latin, Mason, 
t — 1/ I depend on thei//ue?] Theie words are wanting in 
the firll quarto. Stbevbns. 

1 — conjuntlive — } The firit quarto reads, communicative. 

St e eve ss # 
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in the womb, of time, which will be delivered. Tra- 
verfe ; go provide thy money. We wilL have mo*# 
of this to-morrow. Adieu. 

Rod. Where (hall we meet i' the morning? 

lago. At my lodging. 

Rod. I'll be with thee betimes. 

logo. Go to ; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo » ? 

Rod. What (ay you ? 

Iago. No more of drowning, do you heat. 

Rod. I am changed. Til fell all my land. 
. Iago. Go to ; farewell : put money enough in your purfe. 

[Exit RoDfcRiOe*. 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purfe : 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge fhould profane, 
If I would time expend with fuch a fnipe. 
But for my fport, and profit. I hate the Moor > 
And it is thought abroad, that 'twixt my fheets 
He has done my office: 1 know nor, if't be true j 
But I for mere fufpicion in that kind. 
Will do as if for furety He holds me well j 
The better fhall my purpofe work on him. 
Caflio's a proper man : Let me fee now j 
To get his place and to plume up my will*, 
A double knavery, — How } — how ?— -Let me fee:— 
After fome time, to abufe Othello's ear, 
That he is too familiar with his wife, 

Be 

9 — Do you faar, Roderrgo In the folio, irrftead of this, 
and the following fpeeches, we frnd Only thefe Word* i 

lago. Go to- farewell. Do you he3r, Roderigo ? 
Rod. I'll fell all mv land. [Exit, 
lago. Thus do I ever, &c. . 
The quarto, 1622, reads : 

lago. Go to-, farewell:— do you hear, Roderigo ? 
Rod. What fay you ? 
Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Rod. I am changed [ Exit Rod. 

Iago. Go to ; farewell : put money enough in your purfe. 
Thus do I ever, &c. 
The reading of the text is formed out of the two copies. 

Malone. 

* — as if for furety. ] i. e. as if I were certain of the fact. 

Ma so n. 

a i— to plume up r &c.] The firft quarto reads — to make up> 
fee. Stbbvens. 
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He hath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe, 

To be fuf peeled ; fram'd to make women falfe. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature 3 9 

That thinks men honeft that but feem to be fo j 

And will as tenderly be led by the nofe, 

As afles are. 

I hav't; it is engendered— Hell and night 

Muft bring this monftrous birth to the world's light. [Exit* 




ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Sea-port town in Cyprus * A Platform, 

■ 

Enter M o * t a n o, and two Gentlemen. 

Mfon. What from the cape can you difcern at fea ? 
1 Gent. Nothing at all : it is a high-wrought flood ; 

I cannotr 

3 The Moor is of a free and open nature,] The firft quarto reads: 
The Moor, a free and open nature too, 
That thinks, &c. Steevens. 

* All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, have fup- 
pofed the capital of Cyprus to be the ^Iace where the fcene of 
Othello lies during four acts: but this could no* have been 
Shakfpeare's intention • N icosi a, the capital city of Cyprus, 
being fituated nearly in the center of the iiland, and thirty 
miles diffant from the fea. The principal fea-port town of 
Cyprus was Fa M AG usta j where there was formerly a tirong 
fort and a commodious haven, the oniy one of any magnitude 
in the ifland ; and there undoubtedly the fcene fhould be pfaced. 
4t Neere unto the haven (fays Kuolles,) ftandeth an old CAs- 
TIE, with four towers after the ancient manner of building."' • 
To this caftie, we find, Othello prefently repairs. 

It is obfervable that Cinthio in the novel on which this play 
is founded, which was firft publifhed in 1565, makes no men- 
tion of any attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From 
our poet's having mentioned the preparations againU. this 
ilUad, which they firii alVauked and took from the Venetians 
in 1570, we may fuppofe that he intended that year as the era. 
of his trag'edy ; but by mentioning Rko lu as alio likely to be 
ailauUed by the Turks, he has fallen" into an hiftorkal incon- 

Mency^ 
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I cannot, 'twixt the haven 4 and the main, 
Defcry a fail. 

Mon. Methinks, the wind hath fpoke aloud at land ; 
A fuller blaft ne'er fhook our battlements: 
If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the fea 5 , 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them 
Can hold the mortice ? what fhall we hear of this ? 

2 Gent. 

fiftency ; for they were then in quiet poflfefTion of that ifland, of 
which they became mafters in December, 1522; and if, to 
evade this diificulty', we refer Othello to an era prior to that 
year, there will be an equal incongruity for from 1473, when 
the Venetians firil became pofieifed of Cyprus to 1522, they 
had not been molelled by any Turkifti armament. 

Ma lone. 

4 — 'twixt the haven — ] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
has — the heaven, which afibrds a bolder image ; but the article 
prefixed iirongly fupports the original copy; for applied to 
heaven, it is extremely auk ward. Befides ; though in The 
Winter's Tale our poet has made a Clown talk of a Jhip boring, 
the moon with her mainmafi, and fay that 44 between the fea 
and the firmament you cannot thru/r a botlkins point," is ic 
probable, that he fhould put the fame hyperbolical language 
into the mouth of a gentleman, anfwering a ferious quettion 
on an important occafion ? In a fubfequent paflage indeed he 
indulges himfelf without impropriety in the elevated diction 
of poetry. 

Of the haven of Famagufta, which was defended from the 
main by two great rocks, at the diftanceof forty paces from 
each other, Shakfpeare might have found a particular account 
in Knolles's Hifiory of the Turks ad ann. 1570, p. 863. 

Ma LONE. 

5 If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the fea t ] So, in Troilus and 
CreJJida : 

" But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
•« The gentle Thetis, — Ma lone. 
* —when mountains melt on them, ] Thus the folio. The quarto 
reads : 

— when the huge mountain melts. 
This latter reading might be countenanced by the following 
pailage in the fecond Part of King Henry 

" _— the continent 

M Weary of folid flrmnefs, melt itfelf 

"Intothefea * Sxeevens. 

The quarto 1622 — reads, when the huge mountain meslt ; 
the letter s x which perhaps belongs to mountain^ having wan- 
dered ac the prefs Irom its place. 

I appre- 
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2 Gent. A fegregation of the Turkifh fleet: 
For do but ftand upon the foaming ftiore t % 
The chiding biilow feems to pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-fhak'd furge, with high and moniirous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole 8 , 
I never did like moleftation view- 
On the enchafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkifh fleet 
Be not infhelter'd and embay'd, they are drowned ; 
It is impoflible they bear it out. 

Enter a thirA Gentleman. 

3. Cent. News, lords ! our wars are done ; 
Tiie defperate temper!: hath fo ban^'d the Turks, 
That their defignment halts : A noble (hip of Venice 
Hath feen a grievous wreck and fuffe ranee 
On moft part of their fleer. 

M$n. How ! is this true ? 

3. Gent. The {hip is here put in, 
A Veronefe 9 : Michael Caffio, 

Lieutenant 

I apprehend, that in the quarto reading (as well as in the 
folio,) by mountains the poet meant not land-mountains, which 
Mr. Steevens feems by his quotation to have thought, but 
thofe huge (urges, (refembling mountains in their magnitude,) 
which M with high and monftrous main feem'd to call water 
on the burning bear." 

So, in a fubfequent fcene: 

** And let the labouring bark climb hills of feas, 
" Olympus high,—." 
Again, in Iroilus and Crejfida : 
44 and anon behold 

" The (trong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains 
cuts." MA LONE. 

7 — the foaming Jhore, ] The elder quarto reads — banning 
(hore, which offers the bolder image; 2. e. the fhore that exe- 
crates the ravage of the waves. So, in King Henry VI. P. 1 : 
*• Fell, banning hag, enchantrefs, hold thy tongue." 

Steeve ns. 

• And quench the guards of the rt/er-fixed pole :] Alluding 
to the (tar Arclophylax. Johnson. 

The elder quarto reads — ever-Jired pole. Steevens. 

9 A Veroneft :] The quarto, 1622, has — a Veroncjfa : the 
foiio, Vtronnejfa. The true fpelling was pointed out by Mr. 

Heath. 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on fhore : the Moor himfelfs at fen, 
And is in full commiffion here for Cyprus. 

Mon. I am glad on't ; tis a Worthy governour. 

3. Gent. But this fame Caftio, — though he fpeak of 
comfort, 

Touching the Turkifh lofs, — yet he looks fadly, 
And prays the Moor be fafe ; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempeft. 

Mon. Pray heaven he be 
For I have ferv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full foldier Let's to the fea-fide, ho! 
As well to fee the vefTel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello ; 
Even till we make the main 2 , and the aerial blue, 
An* indiftindi regard. 

Gent. Come, let's do fo ; 
For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Heath. In Thomafes Hiflory of Italy, already quoted, the 
people of Verona are called th« Veronefi. 

'I he (hip has been already defcribed as a (hip of Venice. It 
is now called M a Veronef/-" that in, a fhip belonging to and 
furnifhed by the inland city of Verona, for the ufe of th* 
Venetian ftate- and newly arrived from Venice. 44 Bcfide* 
many other towns, (fays Contareno,) caifles, and villages, they 
[ the Venetians, ] poifcrs feven faire cities ^ as Trevigi, Pado\ta, 
Vicenza, Verona, Brefcia, Bergamo, and Crema." Common- 
'wealth of Venice \ 1599. 

Mr. Heath, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Warton, concur in ob- 
ferving that Veroncfe mutt be pronounc6d as a quadrifvllable. 
In our poet's age, " it was common" Mr. Warton Obferves, 
41 to introduce Italian words, and in their proper pronunciati- 
on then familiar. So Spenfer, in The Faery fyetne, B. III. 
c. xiii. st. 10. 

" With fleeves dependant Albnneft wife/* MALONJ, 
1 Like a full foldier'] Like a complete foldier. So before, 
p. 209 : 

44 What a full fortune doth the thick-lips owe." 

Malokr. 

» Even till w make the main, fcc. ] This line and half is 
wanting in the eldeft quarto. 5Ttt Jl V£ 
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Enter Cassio. 

Caf. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike ifle 3, 
That fo approve the Moor ; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence againft the elements, 
For I have loft him on a dangerous fea ! 

Mm. Is he well fhipp'd ? 

Caf. His bark is ftoutly timber d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance 4 ; 
Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure 5 . 

Within.] A fail, a foil, a fail t 

Enter 

s — warlike i/fc % ] Thus the folio. Thefirft quarto reads— 
'worthy ifle. Ste evens. 

4 Of very expert and approved allowances] Expert ami ap~ 
pro'v'd allowance is put for allow'd and approv'd expert nefs. 
This mode of expreifion is not unfrequent in Shakfpeare. 

S i n EVENS. 

5 Therefore my hopes \ not furfeited to death. 

Stand in bold cure.] Dr. Johnfon fays, " heknc.vsnot 
■why hope mould be confidered as a difcaie." But it is noe 
hope which is here defcribed as a difeafe thofe mifgiving ap- 
prehenfions which diminifh hope, are in fact the difeafe, and 
hope itfelf is the patient. 

A furfeit being a difeafe arifing from an excejjive overcharge 
of the ftomach, the poet with his ufual licence ufes it for any 
fpecies of excefs. — Therefore, fays CafTio, my hopes, which, 
though faint and fickly with apprehenfion, are not totally de- 
ftroyed by an excefs of defpondency, ere& themfelves with 
fome decree of confidence that they will be relieved, by th» 
fafe arrival of Othello, from thole ill-divining fears under 
which they now languifh. 

The word furfeit having occurred to Shakfpeare, led him to 
confider fuch a hope as CafTio entertained, not a fanguine, but 
a faint and languid hop*;, ( 11 ficklied o'er with the pale caft of 
thought,") as a difeafe, and to talk of its cure. 

A palTage in Twelfth Night, where a fimilar phrafqology ia 
nfed, may ferve to ftrengthen this interpretation ; 
M Give me excefs of it ; that, furfeiting t ' 
M The appetite may Jickcn, and fo die* 9 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona t 
M O, I have fed upon this woe already, 
" And now excefs of it will make me furfeit. 1 * 

Malone. 
To 
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Enter another Gentleman. 
Caf What noife ? 

* G<nt. The town is empty, on the brow o' the fea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry— a fail. 

% y J fe^AftTP 8 himfor the govcrnour. . 

2. ^«/. They do difcharge their fhot of courtefy ; 
Our friends at leaft [J^ 

< <?A I pray you, fir, go forth, 
And give us truth who 'tis that is arrived 

z.Gent.1 fhali: ' r £xif . 

r-°r : £ Ut A ?°° d Heutenam » is your gene^ wiv'd ? 
Caf. Moft fortunately : he hath atchiev'd a maid 
I hat paragons defcription, and wild fame • 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens* 
And, in the effential vefture of creation 
Dues bear all excellency How now ? who has put in f" 

Re-etiter 

hZl^Z'u fS boU i euri '\ n l t0 ere * ^•mfelfw in confidence of 
1 1 II. fc vi. Pttr<lllel ex P rcffion oc ™" & L*«r % Act 

This reft > might yet have balm'cfthy broken fenfet, 
Which if convemency will not allow, 
Stand m hard cure." 9 
Again, : 



HI. fc. vi. 
<« 

it 

«< 



it 

41 



Ms life, with thine, &c. 



Stand in ajjured lofs," 
In bold cure means, in confidence of being cured. - 

I beHeve that Solomon upon this occafion will be found the 
beft interpreter : " deferred maketh the heart ftckr 

■ a face 

44 Dulling my lines, and doing me difgrace." 

y And, in the eflen tial ve/fure of creation Ma LO nr. 

Zfo« bear all excellency. ] The author feems to ufe effen- 
til tlZfi** 1 7 a/ ' v Shc e ?" ls the P rair - of invenfon, 

ft fcra:^ ~ ^ 

toa^hi;^ thereadingof the.ua. 

yflfttf /« //k effentml vefiure of creation 
Vo s tyre the iiigeniuer. 

Which 
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Re-enter fec$nd Gentleman. 

2. Gent. 'Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 

Caf He has had mod favourable and happy fpeed : 
Tempelts themfelves, high feas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands,— 

Traitors 

Which I explain thus : 

Does tire the ingenious verfe. 
This is the belt reading, and that which the author fubftituted 
in his revifal. Johnson. > 

The reading of the quarto is To flat and unpoetical, w hen 
compared with that fenle which feems meant to have been 
given in the folio, that I heartily wilh fome emendation could 
be hit on, which might entitle it to a place in the text. 1 be- 
lieve the word tire was not introduced to fignify — to fatigue, 
but to attire, to drefs. The verb to attire, is often fo abbre- 
viated. So, in Holland's Leaguer, 16334 

" Cupid's a boy, 

" And would you tire him like a fenator ?" 
Again, in the Comedy of Krr$rs, Ad II. fc. ii. 

44 — To fave the money he fpends in tiring " he. 
The efjential njefture of creation tempts me to believe it was 
fo uled on the preient occalion. I would read fomething like 
this: 

And in 4 he ejfcntial uejlure of creation 

Does tire the ingenuous virtue. 
i. e. invefts her artlefs virtue in the fairell form of earthly fub- 
itance. 

In the Merchant of Venice, Adt V. Lorenzo calls the body 
— 11 the muddy ve/ture of decay." 

It may, however, beobferved, that the word ingener did not 
anciently fignify one ivho manages the engines or artillery of an 
army, but any ingenious pcrfon, any majier of liberal fcience. 
So, in B. Jonfon's Sejanus, A£t I. fc. i : 
** No, Silius, we are no good ingeners f 
" We w ant the fine arts," fee. k 
Ingene therefore may be the true reading of this paflage: 
and a fnnilar thought occurs in the Tempefi, Act IV. fc. i: 
" For thou (halt find (he will outitrip all praife, 
" And make it halt behind her." 
In the argument of Sejanus, Jonfon like wife fays, that his 
hero " worketh with all his ingene, 1 ' apparently from the 
Lat i n ingenium . Steevens. 

Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were, 

Does tire the ingene ever. 
Ingene is ufed for ingenium by Puttenham, in his Art of 
Poejte, 1589: — fuch alfo as made moft of their works by 

tranflation 
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V 

Traitors enfteep'd 8 to clog the guiltlefs keel, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go fafely by 
The divine Defdemona. 
Man. What is Ihe > 

Caf. She that I fpake of, our great captain's captain, 
Left in the conduct of the bold Iago ; 
Whofe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A fe'nnights fpeed. — Great Jove, * Othello guard, 
And fweli his fail with thine own powerful breath ; 
.That he may blefs this bay with nis tall ihip, 

Make 

tranflation out of the Latin and French tongue, and few or 
none ot their owne engine." Engine'is here without doubt a 
milpnnt for ingene i believe, however, the reading of the 
quarto is the true one. — If tire was ufed in the fenfe of <weaty y 
then ingcncr mult have been ufed for the ingenious perfon uno 
fhould attempt to enumerate the merits of Deidemona. To 
the in (lance produced by Mr. Steevens from S<\janus y may be 
added another in Fleckno's Difcmtrfe of the Engiijh Stage* 
1664. 4< Of this curious art the Italians frhis 1 titer age) are. 
the greatett mailers, the French good proficients, and we in 
Kngland only ft hollars and learners, yet f having proceeded 
no further than to bare painting, and not arrived to the Uu- 
pendous wonders of vour great inpeniers." In one of Daniel's 
Sonnets, we meet with afimilar imagery to that in the iiril 01 
thefe lines : 

•* Though time dorh fpoil her of the fair eft ntath 
" 7 hat ever yet mortalitii did cover" M alonb. 
8 Traitors entteep'd— ] Thus the folio and one of the quar- 
tos. The full copy reads^-enferfed, of which every reader 
may make what he pleafes. Perhaps ejceipcd was an old 
Englifh word borrowed from the French efcwpe, which Shalt* 
fpeare not finding congruous to the image of closing the keel, 
afterwards changed. 

I once thought that the poet had written — traitors tnfcarfd % 
i. e. muffled in their robes, as in Julius C/rfar. So, in Mamletz 
" My fea-govvn fcarfd about me and this agrees better 
with the idea of a traitor: yet whatever is gained one way is 
loll another. The poet too often adopts ctrcun? dances from 
every image that arofe in his mind, and employing them 
"without attention to the propriety of their union, his meta- 
phorical expreflions become inextricably confuted. 

Str E vk ns. 

* Great Jove, &c. ] For this abfurdity I have not the 
fmallelt doubt that the Matter of the Revels, and not our 
poet, is anfwerable. See The Hijioric a L Account cf the E*tg- 
lijk Stage, Vol. J. Part II. Maloke. 
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Make love's quick pants in Defdemona's arms », 
Give renew'd fire to our extincled fpirits, 
And bring all Cyprus comfort I' — O, behold, 

Enter Desdemoka, Emilia, Iago, Rqderigo, 

and Attendants. 

The riches of the fhip is come on more ! 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees >— 
Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round f 

Def I thank you, valiant Cafllo. 
What tidings can you tell me of my lord ? 

Caf. He is not yet arriv'd; nor know I aught 
But that he's well, and will befhortly here. 

Def. O, but I fear; — How loft you company ? 

Caf The great contention of the fea and Ikies 
Parted our fellowfhip : But, hark ! a fail. 

[Cry within. A fail, a fail ! Then guns heard. 

2. Gent. They give their greeting to the citadel ; 
This lik ewife is a friend. 

Caf. See for the news 2 . — [Exit Gentleman. 

Good ancient, you are welcome; — Welcome, mi ftrefs:— 

[to Emilia. 

Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 

That 1 extend my manners ; 'tis my breeding 

That gives me this bold (hew of courtefy. [hjfing her. 

Iago. Sir, would (he give you fo much of her lips, 
As of her tongue fhe oft beftows on me, 
You'd have enough. 

Def. Alas, Ihe has no fpeech. 

Iago. In faith, too much 3 ; 
I find it ftill, when I have lift to fleep : 

. Marry, 

9 Make love's quick pants in Defdemona's arms, ] Thus the 
folio. The quarto, with lefs animation: 

And fwiftly come to Defdemona's arms. Ste eve ns. 

1 And bring all Cyprus comfort ! ] This pallage is only found 
in the quartos. Stbevens. 

2 See for the news. ] The firll quarto reads, So /peaks this 
*zM>ice. Ste evens. 

In faith, too much-,] Thus the folio. The firft quarto thus : 
> * / know too much : 

1 find it, 1 1 for when, &c. Ste evens. 
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Marry, before your ladyfhip, I grant, 
She purs her tongue a little in her heart, . 
And chides with thinking. 

Emil. You have little caufe to fay fo. 

Iago. Come on, come on ; you are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries 4 , devils being offended, 
Players in your houfewifery, and houfew ives in your beds. 

Def O, fie upon thee, (landerer 5 ! 

Iago. Nay, it is true, or elfe I am a Turk ; 
You rife to play, and go to bed to work. 

Emil. You ihallnot write my praife. 

Iago, No, let me not. 

Def Whatwouldft thou write of me, if thou (hould'ft 

praife me ? 
Iago. O gentle lady, do not put me to it ; 
For I am nothing, if not critical 6 . 

Def. Come on,alTay : — There's one gone to the harbour? 
Iago. Ay, madam. 

Def 

* Saints in your injuries , &c. ] When you have a mind to 
do injuries, you put on an air offan&ity. Johnson. 

In'Puttenham's Art of Poetry, 1589, I meet with almoft 
the fame thoughts: — 14 We limit thecome'y parts of a woman 
4 * to confiit in four points ; that is, to be a ihrew in the kitchen, 
** a faint in the church, an angel at board, and an ape in the 
11 bed ; as the chronicle reports by miltrtfs Shore, paramour 

to K. Edward the Fourth." 

Again, in a play of Middleton's called Blurt Ma/ier Con- 
jiable, or, The Spaniard's Night-<wa/k, 1602: 

* 4 — according o that wile faying of yuu, you be faints in 
the church, angels in the nreet, devils in the kitchen, and 
apes in your beds." 

Again, in the Miferies of infore'd Marriage 1607 t " Wo- 
men are in churches faints, abroad angels, at home devils " 

Puttenham, who mentions all other contemporajy writer?, 
has not once Ipoken of Shakfpeare •, fo that it is probable he 
had not produced any thing of fo early a date. Stklve ns. 

5 O, fie upon thee, Jlayuierer /] This fhort lpeech is, in the 
quarto, unappropriated ; and may as well belong to JLmilia 
as to Defismona. Steevrns. 

6 — critical. ] That is, cetiforious. Joh N s O N. 
So, in our authour's iaad Sonnet : 

M — — — my adder's fenle 

M To critick and to flatterer flopped are." Maloxe, 
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Def. I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by feeming otherwile.— 
Come, how would'ft thou praife me ? 

Iago. 1 am about it ; but, indeed my invention 
Comes from my pate as birdlime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all : But my mufe labours, 
And thus {he is deliver'd. 
If {he be fair and wife, fairnefs and wit, 
The one's for ufe, the other ufeth it. 

Def. Well prais'd ! How if {he be black and witty ? 

Iago. If {he be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She'll find a white that mall her blacknefs fit 7 . 

Def. Worfe and worfe. 

Emil. How, if fair and foolifh ? 

Iago. She never yet was foolifti that was fair * j 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 

Def. Thefe are old fond paradoxes, to make fools 
laugh i' the alehoufe. What miferable praife haft thou 
for her that's foul and foolifh ? 

Iago. There's none fo foul, and foolifh thereunto, 
"But doesfhul pranks which fair and wife ones do. 

Def. O heavy ignorance !— -thou praife ft the worft beft. 
But what praife could'ft thou beftow on a deferving wo* 
man indeed 9 ? one, that, in the authority of her merit, 
did juftly put on the vouch of very malice itfelf 1 ? 

Vol. XV. N Iago. 

1 — her blacknefs fit. ] The firft quarto reads hit. STEEV. 

* She never yet was fooli/7), cVe. ] We may read, 
She ne'er was jet fo foolifh that was /aire, 
But even her folly hdfid her to an hdr. 

Yet I believe the common reading to be right: the law 
makes the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a 
natural \ therefore, fince the foolifti woman, if pretty, may 
have a child, no pretty woman is ever foolifh. Joh n so n. 

9 — But what praife couldfi thou bylaw on a deferring W9- 
man indeed ? ] The hint for this queilion, and the metrical re- 
ply of Iago is taken from a ftrange pamphlet, called Choice^ 
Chance, and Change, or Conceits in their Colours, 1606; when 
after Tidero has defcribed many ridiculous characters in verfe, 
Amojilo afks him, 44 but I pray thee, didft thou write none in 
commendation of fome worthy creature ?" Tidero then pro- 
ceeds, like Iago, to repeat more verfes. Ster vbns. 

1 — one, that, in the authority of her merit, did jujily put on 
the 'vouch of very malice itfelf? ] The fenfe h this ; One that 
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Iago. She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never lackM gold, and yet went never gay ; 
Fled from her wifh, and yet faid, — now I may ; 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong flay, and her difpleafure fly ; 
She that in wifdom never was fo frail, 
To change the cod's head for the falmon's tail 2 ; 
vShe that could think, and ne'er difclofe her mind, 
See fuitors following, and not look behind 3 ; 
She was a wight, — if ever fuch wight were, — 
• Def To do what ? 

Iago. To fuckle fools, and chronicle fmall beer 4 . 

Def. O moft lame and impotent conclufion !— Do not 
learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy hufband.— 

How 



was fo confcious of her own merit, and of the authority her 
character had with every one, that fhe durlt venture to call 
upon malice itfelf to vouch for her. This was fome corn men- 
darion. And the character only of clearelt virtue; which 
could force malice, even againlt its nature, to do juflice. 

War hurt on. 
To put on is to provoke, to incite. So, in Macbeth : 
44 — the powers above 

14 Put on their inftruments." St B evens. 

* To change the cod's head for the falmon's tail ; ] /. e. to 
exchange a delicacy for coarfer fare. Ste evens. 
* Surely the poet had a further allufion, which it is not necef- 
fary to explain. The word frail in the preceding line (hews 
that viands were not alone in his thoughts. M alone. 

2 See fuitors following, and not look behind •, ] The firft 
quarto omits this line. Steevens. 

4 To fuckle fools, and chronicle fmall beer. ] After enume- 
rating the perfections of a woman, Iago adds, that if ever 
there was fuch a one as he had been describing, fhe was, at 
the belt, of no other ufe, than to fuckle children, and keep the 
account of a houfehold. The exprelfions to fuckle fools, and 
chronicle fmall beer % are only inftances of the want of natural 
affection, and the predominance of a critical cenforioufnefs in 
lafcO, v\hich he allows himfelf to be polfelfed of, where he 
fays 01 lam nothing, if not critical. Steevens. 
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¥iow fay you, Caffio ? is he not a moft profane 5 and li- 
1>eral counfellor 6 ? 

Caf. He fpeaks home, madam ; you may relifh him 
more in the foldier, than in the fchoiar. 

Iago. [Aftde] He takes her by the palm. Ay, well 
faid, whifper : with as little a web as this, will I en- 
. Tnare as great a fly as Caffio. Ay, fmile upon her, do $ 
I will gyve thee 7 in thine own courtfhip. You fay 
true ; 'tis fo, indeed : if fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you 
out of your lieutenantry, it had been better you had not 
kifs'd your three fingers fo oft, which now again you are 
moft apt to play the fir in. Very good ; well kifs'd I an 
^excellent courtefy 8 ! 'tis fo, indeed. Yet again your 
fingers to your lips ? would, they were clyfter-pipes for 
your fake [^[Trumpet.] The Moor,— 1 know his trumpet. 

N * Caf. 

- . 

5 — profane — ] Grofs of language, of expreflion broad 
and brutal. So Brabantio, in the fini aCt, calls Iago profane 
wretch. Johnson. * 

Ben Jonfon, in describing the characters in Every Man out 
of his Humour, llyles Carlo Butfone, a publick, fcurrilous, and 
profane jelter. Steeve ns. 

6 — liberal counfellor ? ] Liberal, for licentious, 

Warburton. 

So, in the Fair Maid of Brift<yw t 1605, bl. 1. 

" But Vallenger, rnoft like a liberal villain, 
" Did give her Scandalous, ignoble terms." Steey*. 
Counfellor feems to mean, not fo much a man that gives 
counfet, as one that difcourfes fearlefsly and volubly. A talker. 

Johnson. 

7 — I 'will gyve thee — ] i, e. catch, fhackle. Pope. 

The firli quarto reads — 11 I will catch you in your own 
tourte/Fes ;° the fecond quarto—* 4 I will catch you in your own 
courtfhip." The folio as it is in the text. St e evens. 

3 — well kifs'd ! an excellent courtefy ! — ] Spoken when 
Caffio kilfes his hand, and Defdemona courtfies. Johnson. 

This reading was recovered from the quarto, 1632, by Dr. 
Johnfon. The folio has— and excellent courtefy. 

I do not believe that any part of thefe words relates to Def- 
demona. In the original copy, we have jult feen, the poet 
wrote— " ay, fmile upon her, do •, I will catch you in your own 
courtejies^ Here therefore he probably meant only to fpeak 
of Calfio, while kilTing his hand. 44 Well kifs'd ! an excellent 
courtefy!" i.e. an excellent falute. Courtefy, in the fenfe of 
an obeifance or falute, was in Shakfpeare's time applied to 
men as well as women . 

Ma lose. 

♦ 
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Qtf. Tis truly fo. 

Def. Let's meet him, and receive him. 
Laf Lo, where he comes ! 

tor Othello, and Attendants. 

Oth. O my fair warrior ! 
Def My dear Othello ! 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To lee you here before me. O my foul's joy I 
If after every tempeft comefuch calmnefs », 
May the winds blow 'till they have wakened death! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of feas, 
Olympus high ; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven ! If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be moft happy*; for I fear, 
My foul hath her content to abfolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Def. The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts fhould increafe, 
Even as our days do grow ! 

Oth. Amen to. that, fweet powers ! 
I cannot fpeak enough of this content, 
It flops me here ; it is too much of joy : 
And this, and this, the greateft difcords be, [kijfing tier, 2 ] 
That e'er our hearts fhall make 1 

lag*. 

9 — comefuch calmnefs,] Thus the original quarto, 1622. 
The folio has calmes. M alonB. 

1 }f it ivere now to die, 

'Tweie noiv to be moji happy ■, ] So Cherea, in The Eunuch 
ef Terence, Act III. fc. v. : 

«« ^ p m h Jupiter! 

*• Nunc tempus profeCto eft, cum perpeti me polfurn 

interfici, 

41 Ne vita aliquS hoc gaudium contaminet regritudine.* 

Malonr. 

2 Ana this, and this, &c. — kifftng her. ] So, in Marlowe's 
Lu/2's Dominion : 

4< I pr'ythee, chide, if I have done amifs, 

" But let my puniftiment be this and this" [" kiffing 

the Moor " Ma lone. 

Marlowe's play was written before that of Shakfpeare, who 

mi^ht polfibly have acled in it. St e e v e n s. 
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Tago, O, you are well tun'd now ! 
But I'll fet down 3 the pegs that make this mufick, 
As hone ft as I am. [Aftde. 

Oth. Gome, let's to the caftle.— 
News, friends 4 ; our wars aredone, the Turks are drown'd. 
How do our old acquaintance of this ifle ? — 
Honey, you fhall be well defired in Cyprus, 
I have-found great love amongft them. Omyfweer, 
I prattle out of fafhion 5, and I dote 
In mine own comforts. — I pr'ythee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay, and difembark my coffers ; 
Bring thou the mafter 6 to the citadel ; 
He is a good one, and his worthinefs 
Does challenge much refped. — Gome, Defdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[Exeunt Othello, Desdemona, and Attendants, 

lago. Do thou meet me prefentiy at the harbour. 
Come hither. If thou be'ft valiant, as (they fay) bafe 
men, being in love have then a nobility in their natures 

more 

* J7/ fet cflw/i— ] Thus the old copies, for which the mo- 
dern editors, following Mr. Pope, have fubitituted — lei down. 
But who can prove that to fet down was not the language of 
Shakfpeare's time, when a viol was fpoken of? — To /?/ for- 
merly fignified to tune, though it is no longer ufed in that fenfe. 
M It was then," fays Anthony Wood in his Diary, M that I fit 
and tuned in firings and fourths," &c. So in SkiaUtheia, a 
Collection of Satires, &c. 1598 : 

'* to a nimbler key 

" Set thy wind inurnment." Malone. 

* News \ friends \ — ] The modern editors read (after Mr. 
Rowe) Now, ftiends. I would obferve once for all, that (in 
numberlefs inftances in this play, as well as in others) where 
my predeceifors had filently and without reafon made altera- 
tion, I have as filently reuored the old readings. Steeve Ns. 

5 1 prattle out of fafhion,—] Out of method, without any 
fettled order ofdifcourfe. Johnson. 

* — themajier — ] Dr. Johnfon fuppofed, that by the majier 
was meant the pilot of the lhip, and indeed had high authori- 
ty for this fuppofition for our poet himfelf feems to have con- 
founded them. See Act. III. fc. ii. 1. i. But the mafter is a 
diftindt perfon, and has the principal command, and care of 
the navigation of the fhip, under the captain, where there Is 
a captain ; and in chief, where there is none. The pilot is 
employed only in navigating the lhip into or out of port. 

Ma lone. 
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more than is native to them*,— -lift me. The lieutenant 
to-night watches on the court of guard 7 :-— Fir ft, I mult 
tell thee this— Defdemona is directly in love with him. 

Rod. With him ! why, 'tis not poilible. 

lago. Lay thy finger — thus 8 , and let thy foul be in- 
firucled. Mark me with \\ hat violence fhe rlrft loved 
the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fantaftical 
lies: And will fhe love him ftill for prating*? let not thy 
difcreet heart think it. Her eye muft be fed; and what 
delight (hall me have to look on the devil ? When the 
blood is made dull with the ac5l of fport, there mould 
be,— again to inflame it 1 , and to give fatiety a frelh ap- 
petite,— lovelinefs in favour ; fympathy in years, man- 
ners and beauties ; all which the Moor is defective in : 
Now, for want of thefe required conveniences, her deli- 
cate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, begin to heave 
the gorge, difrelifh and abhor the Moor ; very nature 
will inftrucl her in it, and compel her to fome fecond 
choice. Now, fir, this granted, (as it is a mod preg- 
nant and unforced pofuion,) who ftands fo eminently in 
the degree of this fortune, as Cafiio does ? a knave very 
voluble ; no farther confcionable, than in putting on 
the mere form of civil and humane feeming 2 , for the 
better com palling of his fait and moft hidden loofe af- 
fection? why, none ; why, none : A flippery and fubtle 
knave ; a finder out of occafions ; that has an eye can 

ftamp 
« 

* — bafe men, being in love, have then a nobility in their na- 
tures — ] So, in Hamlet : 

" Nature is fine in love." MALOKE. 
' — the court of guard: ] i. e. the place where the guard 
mutters. So, in 7ne Family of Love, 1608 : 

u Thus have I pafs'd the round and court of guard" 
Again, in the Beggar's Bufh, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
M Yilit your courts of guard view your munition." 

Steeve ns. 

8 Lay thy finger— thus,--'] On thy mouth, to flop it while 
thou art liuening to a wiler man. Johnson. *.v 

* And 'will fhe love him Jfill for prating ? ] The folio 
reads — To love him Jtill for prating ! St e e v e ns. 

1 — again to inflame it,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads— a game. Steeve ns. 

% — and humane feeming,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads — and /W^-fceaiing. Ma lone. 
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ftamp and counterfeit advantages, though true advan- 
tage never prefent itfelf : A devil ifh knave ! befides, the. 
knave is handfome, young ; and hath all thofe requifites in 
him, that folly and green minds 3 look after : A pefti- 
lent complete knave ; and the woman hath found him 
already. 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her ; me is full of moft 
blefs'd condition 4 . 

lago. Blefs'd fig s end ! the wine fhe drinks is made 
of grapes: if fhe had been blefs'd, lite would never have 
loved the Moor : Blefs'd pudding ! Didft thou not fee 
her paddle with the palm of his hand ? didft not mark 
that ? 

Rod. Yes, that I did ; but that was but courtefy. 
Iago. Lechery, by this hand ; an index, and obfcure 
prologue 5 tothehiftory of foul luftand thoughts. They 
met fo near with their lips, that their breaths embraced 
together. Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when thefe 
mutualities fo marfhal the way, hard at hand comes rhe 
matter and main exercife, the incorporate conclufion : 
Pifh !— But fir, be you ruled by me : I have brought you 
from Venice. Watch you to-night j for the command, 
Til lay't upon you : Caflio knows you not }— PH not be 
far from you : Do you find fome occafion to anger Caflio, 
cither by fpeaking too loud, or tainting 6 his difcipline j 
or from what other courfe 7 you pieafe, which the time 
fhall more favourably minifter. 
Rod. Well. 

Iago, Sir, he is rafh, and very fudden in choler 8 ; and, 
haply, with his truncheon— may flrike at you : Provoke 
him, that he may : for even out of that, will I caufe 
thefe of Cyprus to mutiny - 9 whofe qualification fhall 

come 

3 — green minds— >] Minds unripe, minds not fully formed. . 

Johnson. 

4 — condition."] Qualities, difpofition of mind. Johnson. 
* — an index an I obfcure prologue, &c.] That indexes were 

formerly prefixed to books, appears from a palfage in Troilus 
and Creffida. Malonb. 

6 — tainting—] Throwing a flur upon his difcipline. 

Johnson. 

7 — other courfe—] The firft quarto reads, caufe. Steev. 
*—fudden incholer\ ] Sudden, is precipitately violent. 

J.OHNSON. 
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come into no true tafte » again, but by the difplanting of 
Cafiio. So {hall you have a lhorter journey to your 
defires, by the means I (hall then have to prefer them*; 
and the impediment moft profitably removed, without the 
which there were no expectation of our profperity. 

Rod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any opportunity 2 . 

lago. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the cita- 
del : I mnft fetch his neceffaries aftiore. Farewel. 

Rod. Adieu. [Exit. 

lago. That Caflio loves her, I do well believe it, 
That (he loves him, 'tis apt and of great credit ; 
The Moor — howbeit that 1 endure him not,— 
Is of a conftant, loving, noble nature ; 
And, I dare think, he'll prove to Defdemona 
A moft. dear hufband. Now I do love her too ; 
Not out of abfolute luff, (though, peradventure, 
I iland accountant for as great a (in,) 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do fufpeift the luftful Moor 
Hath lenp'dinto my feat : the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poifonous mineral 3 , gnaw my inwards ; 
And nothing can or (hall content my foul, 
Till 1 am even with him 4 , wife for wife; 

Or 



9 — whofe qualification fi?alleome t kc.'] Whofe refentment 
(hall not be fo qualified or tempered, as to be act*// tafted, as not 
to retain fome bittemefs. The phrafe is harfti, at leaft to our 
ears. Johnson. 

Perhaps qualification means fitnefs to pre/ewe good order, 
or the regularity of military difcipline. SteevBNS. 

x — no true taJie—\ So the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads 
— no true tru/i. MALONE. 

* '— to prefer them \ ] i. e. to advance them. So, in A Mid- 
fum/ner-Night's Dream : " The ftiort and the long is, our play 

is preferred" Ma lone. 

2 — if lean bring it to any opportunity .] Thus the quarto, 
1622. The folio reads— if you can bring it, &c. Ma lone. 

3 — like a poifonous mineral, ] This is philosophical. Mine~ 
ral poifbnskitl by curmlion. Johnson. 

* 77// I am even with him,] Thus the quarto, 1622; the 
fir ft folio reads : 

Till I am e*verid with him — 
/'. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation. 

So 
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Or, failing fo, yet that I put the Moor 

At leaft into a jealoufy fo ftrong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do,— 

If this poor trafh of Venice, whom I crufh 

For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on % 

*n 5 ru 

So, in Tattered and GiJ "muni ', 1592: 

" For now the walls are rvcrtd with the plain." 

Ste EVE NF. 

5 If this poor trafh of Venice, 'whom /crufli 

For his quick hunting, fiand the putting on, — ] Thu? the 
quarto, 1622. The folio reads — whom 1 trace. To cru/b is 
again ufed in Troilus and CreJJida, when it fignifies, to dnnU 
nifh, or abafe : 

M Why then we did our main opinion crufh, 
u In taint of our bell man." 
Again, in one of Shakfpeare's Sonnets: 

" Beated and crufh'd with tann'd antiquity." 
Here therefore it may certainly mean to keep down and reftrain. 

Mr. Mafon is of opinion, that there is no proof that Ro- 
derigo was fo eager in the chafe, that lago had occafion to 
correcl and reltrain him, and therefore thinks the reading of 
the folio right; and that the meaning is, " If this trafh of 
Venice, whom I follow folely in order to quicken him in his 
hunting, does but purfue the trail on which 1 have put hioi, 
1 fhall have our Michael Calfio on the hip." But the doubc 
which lago exprelVes concerning Rcderigo's founding the put* 
tiig on, proves, in my apprehenfion, that he did think him 
too impetuous in the chafe. — lago, I think, fears that Ro- 
derigo's impatience will haiten too fail to the conclufion ho 
had in view, the polfeirion of Defdemona ; and that by his 
impetuous folly their plan may be difcovered before it is yec 
ripe for execution. 

Our poet in K. Henry V. has made that king fay, in his 
addrefs to his foldiers befoie Harfieur:. 

M I fee you Hand like greyhounds in the flips, . 
y Straining upon the ltart. — The game's afoot." 
This, I think, was the particular fpecies of hound here in 
Shakfpeare's thoughts. lago finding Roderlgo too eager after 
his game,. " firaining upon the fiart" feared he would not- 
Jiand the putting on. 

It has been fuggefted by Mr. Pegge, that to trace fignines 
to put a trace or pair of couples on a dog- and that there- 
fore ivhom J trace, &c. may mean here, •* whom I lead in my 
hand on account of his too great ea^ernefs in the purfuit." 

; Ma LONE, 

V 
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1*11 have our Michael Caffio on the hip 6 * 
Abufe him to the Moor in the rank garb 7 ,~ 

For 

If this poor train of Venice, 'whom I trace, 
For his quick hunting \ fiand the, putting on,) Dr. Warburton 
with his ufual happy fagacity, turned the old reading* 
trajh into brack. But it feems to me, that trafh belongs 
to another part of the line, and that we mould read trafh foe 
trace. The old quartos (in the fame part of the line) read 
cru/h, fignifying indeed the fame as trafh, but plainly cor- 
rupted from it. To trafh a hound is a term of hunting ftill 
ufed in the north, and perhaps not uncommon in other parts 
of England. It is, to correel, to rate. Crufh was never the 
technical expreffion on this occafion and only found a place 
here as a more familiar word with the printers. The fenfe is, 
" If this hound Roderigo, whom I rate for quick hunting, 
for over-running the fcentr, will but ft and the putting on, will 
but have patience to be fairly and properly put upon the 
fcent, &c. The very hunting-term, to trafh \ is metaphori- 
cally applied by our author in the Tempefi, At\ I. fc. ii. 
Prof p. " Being once perfected how to grant fuits, 

" How to deny them, whom to advance, and whom 
M To trafh for overtopping,—"' 
To trafh for overtopping ; i. e. 44 whatfuitors to check for their 
too great forwardnefs." Here another phrafe of the field is 
joined with to trafh. To overtop', is when a hound gives his 
tongue above the reft, too loudly or too readily : for which he 
ought to be trafh*d or rated. Topper, in the good fenfe of 
the word, is a common name for a hound. Shakfpeare is 
fbnd of allufions to hunting, and appears to be well acquaint- 
ed with its language. Warton. 

To trafh likewife fignifles to follow. So, in The Puritan, 
1^07 : '* A guarded lackey to run before it, and py'd liveries, 
to come trafhing after it.'* The repetition of the word trafh 
is much in Shakfpeare's manner, though in his worlt. In a 
tubfequent fcene, Iago calls Bianca — trafh. Ma lone. 

6 I'll have our Michael Caffio on the hip :] A phrafe from 
the art of wreliling. Johnson. 

7 — in the rank garb,] The quarto reads in the rank garb, 
which I think is right. Rank garb, I believe, means, grofslj^. 
i. e. voithrut mincing the matter. So, in,MaruWs Dutch Cour- 
tezan, 1605 : 

41 Whither, in the rename of madnefs, whither?" 

St E EVENS.. 

The folio reads — in the right garb. Rank perhaps means- 
no;: only grofs, but lafcivious. So, in The Merchant of Ve- 
nice i , . 

" the ewes, being rank, 

•* In end of autumn," &c. Malokb, 
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For I fear Caffio with my night-cap too ; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregioufly an afs, 

And praclifing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madnefs. 'Tis here* but yet confus'd ; 

Knavery's plain face is never feen 8 , till us'd. • [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

♦ 

A Street. 

Enter a Herald with a proclamation : people following. 

Her. It is Othello's pleafure, our noble and valiant 
general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, im- 
porting the mere perdition* of the Turkifh fleet, every 
man put himfelf into triumph ; fome to dance, fome to 
make bonfires, each man to what fport and revels his 
addiction 1 leads him ; for, befides thefe beneficial news, 
it is the celebration of his nuptials: So much was his 
pleafure mould be proclaimed. All offices are open ; 
and there is full liberty of feafting*, from this prefenc 
hour of five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bleii 
the ifle of Cyprus, ^and our noble general Othello \~ 

• 

SCENE nr. , 

A Hall in the Cafile. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and Atten^ 

dants. 

Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night : 
Let's teach ourtelves that honourable flop, 
Not to out-fport difcretion* 

Caf. 

8 Knavery's plain face is never feen % — ] An honeft man acts 
upon a plan, and forecails his defigns ; but a knave depends 
upon temporary and local opportunities, and never knows his 
own purpofe, but at the time of execution. Johnson. 

» — mere perdition—] Mere in this place lenities entire. 
So, in Hamlet ; 

** 1 ■ po^e fs it merely. Stbbvb ns. 
» — his addiction,] The firft quarto reads, his mind. 

. St e evens. 

* — offea/ring—] Thefe words are not in the original 
quarto, \6%%. Malone, 
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Caf. Iago hath direction what to do ; 
But, notwithstanding, with my perfonal eye 
Will I look to't. 

Oth. Iago is moft honeft. 
Michael, good night : To-morrow, with our earlieft, 
Let me have fpeech with you.— Come, my dear love ; 
The purchafe made, the fruits are to enfue ! [to Def. 
That profit's yet to come 'twixt me and you.-— 
Good night. Exeunt Ot h. De s . and Attendants, 

* 

Enter Iago. 

Caf. Welcome, Iago : We muft to the watch. 

Iago. Not this hour, lieutenant ; 'tis not yet ten 
o'clock : Our general caft us 2 thus early, for the love 
of his Defdemona : whom let us not therefore blame ; 
he hath not yet made wanton the night with her; and 
fhe is fport for Jove. 

Caf. She's a moft exquifite lady. 

Iago. And, Fll warrant her, full of game. 

Caf. Indeed, (he is a moft frefh and delicate creature. 

Iago. What an eye fhe has ! methinks, it founds a par- 
ley of provocation 

Caf. An inviting eye ; and yet, methinks, right 
modeft. 

Iago. And, when fhe fpeaks, is it not an alarm 4 to 

love 5 ? 

. Caf. 

• 

* Our general caft us — ] Tbat is, appointed us to our Jlations • 
To caft the play, is, in the itiie of the theatres, to affign to 
every a&or his proper part. J oh nso n. 

Perhaps caft us only means, difmilVed us, or got rid of our 
company. So, in one of the following fcenes, " You are but 
now caft in his mood y* i. e. iurnd out of office in his anger ; 
and in the firft fcene it means to difmifs. 

So, in TAeuui/ch y a MS. Tragi-comedv, by Middletou: 

41 She cafi of 

u My company betimes to night, by tricks," &c. 

St r eve NS. 

3 — a parley of provocation.] So the quarto, 1642. Folio: 
— /o provocation. Malone. 

4 — an alarm' — ] The voice may found an alarm more- 
properly than the eye can found a parky. Joh nso n. 

5 — is it not an alarm to Icve ?] The quartos read, — 7« aa. 
alarm to love. St.e eve ns. 
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Caf. She is, indeed, perfection. 

lago Well, happinefs to their meets ! Come, lieute- 
nant, I have a ftoop of wine ; and here without are a 
brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a mea- 
fure to the health of the black Othello. 

Caf Not to-night, good lago ; I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking : I could well wifh courtefy 
would invent fome other cuftom of entertainment. 

lago. Oj they are our friends $ but one cup : I'll drink 
for you. 

Caf I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily qualified 6 too, and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here : 1 am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare 
not tafk my weaknefs with any more. 

lago. What, man 1 'tis a night of revels ; the gallants 
defire it. 

Caf. Where are they t 

lago. Here at the door: I pray you, call them in. 

Caf. I'll do't ; but it diflikes me. [Exit Caffio. 

lago. If I can fatten but one cup upon him, . 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young miftrefs' dog. Now, my fick fool, Ro- 
derigo, 

Whom love has turn'd almoftthe wrong fide outward, 

To Defdemona hath to-night carous'd 

Potations pottle deep ; and he's to watch : 

Three lads of Cyprus 7, — noble fvvelling fpirits, 

That hold their honours in a wary diftance, 

The very elements » of this warlike ifle,— 

Have I to-night flutter' d with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Now, 'mongft this flock of 

drunkards, 
Am I to put our Caflio in fome action 
That may offend the ifle;~But here they come; 

if 

« craftily qualified '— ] Slily mixt with water. Johnson. 

7 Three lads of Cyprus,] The folio reads—Three elfe of 
Cyprus. Ste evens. . 

8 7ke 'very elements — ] As quarrelfome as the difcordia fe- 
mina rtruni\ as quick in oppofition as fire and water. 

JOH NSON*. 
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If confequence do but approve my dream f , 

My boat fails freely, both with wind and ftream. 

Re-enter Cassio ; <with him Montano, and Gentlemen. 

Caf. 'Fore heaven, they have given me a roufe al- 
ready r . 

Mon. Good faith, a little one ; not paft a pint,. 
As I am a foldier. 

Jago. Some wine, ho! 

And let me the canakin clink, clink ; [fing?i 
And let me the canakin clink : 

A foldier' s a man ; 

A life's hut a [pan 2 ; 
Why then, let a foldier drink. 

Some wine, boys !' [Wine brought in. 

Caf Tore heaven, an excellent fong. 

Iago. I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) they 
"are moft potent in potting : Your Dane, your German V 
and your fwag-bellied Hollander, — Drink, ho ! — are no- 
thing to your Engliih; 

Caf. Is your Englifhman fo expert in his drinking 4 ? 

• . Ingo. 

9 If confequence do but approve my dream,] Every fcheme 
fubfilUng only in the imagination may be termed a dream. 

Johnson. 

1 —given me a roufe, &c] A roufe appears to be a quan- 
tity of liquor rather too large. So, in Hamlet : and in The 
Chr'ifiian turned Turk, i6i2: • . 

44 our friends may tell, 

" We drank a roufe to them." St B evens. 
* A life's but a fpan -J Thus the quarto. The folio reads : 

Oh, man's life's but a fpan. Stuevbns. 
3 — mofi potent in potting : your Dane, your German, cifr.] 
• Enquire at ordinaries-, there muft be fallets for the Italian, 
toothpicks for the Spaniard, pots for the German!" Prologue 
to Lily's Midas, 1592: Malone 

4- — fo, expert m his drinking?] Thus the quarto, 1622. 
Folio— fo cxqui/ite. Malone. 

This accomplishment in the Englifh is likevvife mentioned 
by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Captain : 

Lod. 44 Are the EngUfhmen fuch ltubborn drinkers ? 
pyb* " Not a leakatfea 

•* Can fuck more liquor 5 you (hall have their chiL- 
**' dr en 

^Chriflea'd 
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Iago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane 
dead drunk ; he fweats not to overthrow your Almain ; 
he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle 
can be filFd. 

Caf To the health of our general. 

Mm. I am for it, lieutenant ; and TO do you juftice* 

Iago. O fweet England I 

King Stephen 5 was a 'worthy peer * y 

His breeches coft him but a crown ; 
He held them fix-pence all too dear, 

With that he caWd the tailor— lown 7 . 

He ivas a wight of high renown, 

And thou art but of low degree : 
9 Tis pride that pulls the country down, 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee: 

Some wine, ho ! 

Caf Why, this is a more exquifite fong than the 
other. 

Iago. Will you hear it again ? 

Caf No ; for I hold him to be unworthy of his place, 
that does thofe things. — Well, — Heaven's above all; 
and there be fouls that muft be faved, and there be fouls 
mull not be faved. 

Iago. It's true, good lieutenant. 

Caf For mine own part,— no offence to the general, 
nor any man of quality,— I hope to be faved. 
Iago. And fo do I too, lieutenant. 

Caf. ■ 

M Chriften'd in mull'd fack, and at five years old 
" Able to knock a Dane down.." Steevbns. 

5 King Stephen, &C.] Thefe ftanzas are taken from an old 
fong, which rhe reader will find recovered and prefer ved in a 
curious work lately printed, intitled Relicks of ancient Poetry, 
confuting of old herokk ballads, fongs, &c. 3 vols 12 0 . 

Johnson. 

So, in Greene's %yip for an Vpjlart courtier; "King 
Stephen wore a pair of cloth breeches of a noble a pair, and 
thought them palfing cofily." Steevens, 

6 — a worthy peer,] i.e. a worthy fellow. In this fenfe 
peer, fere, and. pheere, are often ufed by the writers of our 
earlitit romances. Steevens. 

7 — Iwn.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. Johnson. 
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Caf. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; the 
lieutenant is to be faved before the ancient. Let's have 
no more of this ; let's to our affairs, — Forgive us our 
fins !— Gentlemen, let's look to our bufinefs. Do not 
think, gentlemen, I am drunk ; this is my ancient 
this is my right hand, and this is my left hand :-— I am 
not drunk now ; 1 can ftand well enough, and fpeak 
well enough. 

All. Excellent well. 

Caf. Why, very well then : you muft not think then- 
that I am drunk. [Exit. 
Mon. To the platform, matters ; come let's fet the* 
w r atch. 

Iago. You fee this fellow, that is gone before 
He is a foldier, fit to itand by Caefar 
And give direction : and do but lee his vice : 
*Tis to his virtue a juft enuinox, 
The one as long as the other : 'tis pity of him. 
I fear, the truft Othello puts him in, ' 
On fome old time of his infirmity, 
Will fhake this ifland. 

Mon. But is he often thus 

Iago. 'Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep r. 
He'll watch the horologe a double fet 8 , 
If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well, 
The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps, he fees it not ; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Caflio, 
And looks not on his evils is not this true ? 

Enter* 

• HeUl watch the horologe a double fet,'] If he have no 
drink, he'll keep awake while the clock nrikes two rounds, ox 
four-and-twenty hours. 

Chaucer ufes the word horologe in, more places than one : 
M Well fikerer was his crqwing in his loge 
14 Than is a clock or abbey horologe** 
So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607. 

4k my gracious lord, 

By Sillo's horologe 'tis ftruck eleven." St£ B VE ns». 
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Enter Roderigo. 

Jago. How now, Roderigo ? [A fide. 
1 pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. [Exit Rod. 

Mon. And 'tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place, as his own fecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity 9 : 
It were an honeft aclion, to fay 
So to the Moor, 

lago. Not I, for this fair ifland : 
I do love Caflio well ; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. Bur, hark ! what noife ? 

Cry within, — Help ! help t 

Re-enter C a s s i o, driving in Roderigo. 

Caf You rogue ! you rafcal \ 
Mon. What's the matter, lieutenant ? 
Caf. A knave !— teach me my duty ! 
HI beat the knave into a twiggen bottle 
Rod. Beat me ! 

Caf. Doft thou prate, rogue ? [frying Rod* 

Mon. Nay, good lieutenant ? [ftqfai 
I pray you, fir, hold your hand. 

Caf. Let me go, fir, 
Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard. 

Mon. Come, come, you're drunk. 

Caf Drunk? . [They fight, 

lago. Away, I fay ! go out, and cry— a mutiny 

[Afile to R.)d. who goes out. 
Nay, good lieutenant,— alas, gentlemen,— 
Help, ho .'—Lieutenant, — fir, — Montano,— fir ;— 
Help matters ! — Here's a goodly watch; indeed ! 

[Bell rings. 
Who's 

9 — ingraft infirmity :] An infirmity rooted, fettled in his 
conftitution. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon's explanation is certainly jutt, though it has 
been controverted. So, in King Lear : — " then mult we look to 
receive from his age not alone the imperfcftion of long ingraft' 
f:/ condition, but therewithal," &c. Ma lone. 

1 — into a twiggen bottle?^ A twiggen bottle is a wieket'd. 
bottle i and fo the quarto reads. Steeve ns. 
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Who's that that rings the bell ?— Diablo • ho ! 
The town will rife : God's will, lieutenant I hold; 
You will be fham'd for ever. 

- Enter Othello, and Attendants, 

Oth. What is the matter here ? 

Mon. 'Zounds, I bleed Mill, I am hurt to the death 3. 

Oth. Hold, for your lives. 

Iago. Hold, hold, lieutenant \ — fir, Montano, — gen- 
tlemen,— 

Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty $ ? 
Hold, hold! the general fpeaks to you; hold, for 
fhame ! 

Oth. Why, how now, ho ! from whence arifeth this ? 
Are we turn'd Turks ; and to ourfelves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Chriftian fhame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that ftirs next to carve forth his own rage, 
Holds his foul light ; he dies upon hi* motion.—* 
Silence that dreadful bell 6 , it frights the ifle 

Froriv 

* — Diablo,"] I meet with this exclamation in Marlowe'* 
King Edward II. " Diablo I what paflions call you thefe V* 

Steevbns. 

3 'Zound, 1 bleed Jttll, I am hurt to the death,} Thus the 
quarto 1622. The editor of the folio, thinking it neceffary 
to omit the firtt word in the line, abfurdly fupplied its place 
by adding at the end of the line, He dies. 

I had formerly inadvertently faid that the marginal direc- 
tion, Hefaints 9 was found in the quarto, 1622: but this was 
a miflake. It was inferted in a quarto of no value or autho- 
rity, printed in 1630. Malone. 

— I am hurt to death— he dies.] Montano thinks he is mor- 
tally wounded ; yet by thefe words he feems to be determined 
to continue the duel, and to kill his antagonist CaJJto. So when 
Roderigo runs at Cajfio, irt the fifth act, he fays, — ** Villain, 

thoudy'ft." Tollet. 

He dies, i. e. he (hall die. He may be fuppofed to fay this 
as he renews the fight. Streve Ns. 

4 Hold, holi, lieutenant,] Thus the original quarto . The 
folio reads— Hold, ho, lieutenant. Ma lone. 

5 — all fenfe of place and duty ?] So Hanmer. The reft, 

all place of fenfe and duty ? Johnson. 

6 Silence that dreadful bell,] It was a common practice 

formerly. 
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From her propriety 7. —What is the matter, matters 
Honeft Iago, that look' ft dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this ? on thy love, 1 charge thee. 

Iago. I do not know friends all but now, even now v 
In quarter s , and in terms like bride and groom 
Devefting them for bed: and then, but now, 
(As if fome planet had unwitted men,) 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaft, 
In oppofition bloody. I cannot fpeak 
Any beginning to this peevifh odds ; 
And 'would in acTion glorious I had loft 
Thefe legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 

Oth. How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot 9 ? 

Caf. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot fpeak. 

Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil : 
The gravity and ftillnefs of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wifeft cenfure ; what's the matter, 

That 

formerly, when any great affray happened in a town, to ring 
the alarm bell. When David Rizzio was murdered at Edin- 
burgh, the Provolt ordered the common bell to be rung, and 
live hundred perfons were immediately allembled. See 
Saunderfon's Hift. of Queen Mary, p.41. Malone. 

7 From her propriety. — ] From her regular and proper 
pate. Johnson. 

8 In quarter,] i. e. on our ftation. So, in Timonof Athens ~ 

M to atone your fears 

M With my more noble meaning, not a man 
» Shall pafs his quarter 
Their Jfation or quarter in the prefent inftance, was the 
guard-room in Othello's caftle. In Cymbeline we have— 
their quartered fires," i. e. their fires regularly dijpofrd. 
In quarter Dr. Johnfon fuppofed to mean, at their lodgings y 
but that cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the gen- 
tlemen who accompanied him, had continued, from the time 
of their entrance, in the apartment in Othello's caftle, in 
which the caroufal had been ; and Caflio had only gone forth, 
for a fhort time to the platform, to fet the watch. On his 
return from the platform into the apartment, in which he 
left Montano and Iago, he meets Roderigoj. and the fcuffle, 
firft between CarTio and Roderigo, and then between Mon» 
tano and Caffio, enfues. Malone. 

* — jou are thus forgot ?] i. c. you have forgot yourfelf. 

STE EVENS* 
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z$4 OTHELLO, 

That you unlace 1 your reputation thus, 
And fpend your rich opinion a , for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me anfwer to it. 

Man. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you— 
While I fpare fpeech; which fomething now offends? 
me, — 

Of all that I do know : nor know I aught, 
By me that's faid or done amifs this night ; 
Unlefs felf-charity 3 be fometime a vice * 
And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 
When violence affails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my fafer guides to rule: 
And paflion, having my beft judgment collied 4 P 
AfTays to lead the way : If I once ftir. 
Or do but lift this arm, the beft of you 
Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout begun, who fet it on ; 
And he that is approv'd in this offence 
Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth, 

Shall 

• 

r That you unlace— »] Slacken, or loofen. Put in danger oF 
dropping; or perhaps ftrip of its ornaments. Johnson. 

* — Jpend your rich opinion^ Throw away and fquander a 
reputation fo valuable as yours. Johnson. 

3 —felf-charity—'] Care of one's felf. Johnson. 

* Andpaffton, having my beft judgment collied,] Thus the 
folio reads, audi believe rightly. Othello means, that pa f~ 
fion has difcoloured his judgment. The word is ufed in The 
Midfummer- Night's Dream l 

" like lightning in the collied night."' 

To colly anciently fignifled to bcfmut y to blacken at with 
coal. So, in a comedy called The Family of Love, 1608:— 
*' carry thy link a t'other fide the way, thou co/lonoji me and 
my rutfe." The word (as I am allured) is dill ufed in the 
midland counties. Steeve Ns. 

Coles in his Dictionary , 1679, re »ders " colloid by dent - 
" grains :—to colly'* devgro. 

The quarto, 1622, reads—having my beft judgment cool'd, 
A modern editor fuppofed that quell' d was the word intended. 

Malone. 

- 5 And he that is approv'd in this offence ] He that is con- 
victed by proof, of having beea engaged in this offence. 

Johnson* 
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Shall lofe me. — What ! in a town of war, 
'Yet wild, the people's hearts brimfull of fear, 
To manage private and domeftick quarrel, 
In night, and on the court of guard and fafety « I 

'Tis 

* In mght, and on the court of guard and fafety /] The old 
copies have — on the court and guard of fafety ; the words 
having undoubtedly been tranfpofed by negligence at the 
prefs. For this emendation, of which I am confident every 
reader will approve, I am anfwerable. The court of guard 
was the common phrafe of the time for the guard-room. It 
has already been ufed by lago in a former fcene ; and what 
Hill more ftrongly confirms the emendation, lago is there 
fpeaking of Cajjto, and defcribing him as about to be placed 
in the very nation where he now appears; " The lieutenant 
to-night watches on the court of guard' 1 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
** We muft return to the court of guard." 
The fame phrafe occurs in Sir John OUcafile, 1600, and 
in many old plays. A fimilar miuake has happened in the 
prefeut fcene, wherein the original copy we find, 

" Have you forgot all place of fenfe and duty ?" 
inftead of fenfe of place and duty.# 

I may venture to aflert with confidence, that no editor of 
Shakfpeare has more feduloufly adhered to the ancient copies 
than I have done, or more fteadily oppofed any change 
grounded merely on obfolete or unufual phrafeology. But 
the error in the prefent cafe is fo^pparent, and the phrafe, 
the court of guard, fo euablimed by the uniform ufage of the 
poets of Shakfpeare's time, that not to have corrected the 
miuake of the compofitor in the prefent inftance, would in 
my apprehenfion have been unwarrantable. If the phrafe- 
ology of the old copies had merely been unufual, I mould not 
have ventured to make the fiighteft change : but the frequent 
occurrence of the phrafe, the court of guard, in all our old 
plays, and that being the 'word of art, leave us not room to 
entertain a doubt of its being the true reading. 

Mr. Steeverrs fays, a phrafeology as unufual occurs in A 
Midfummer- Night's Dream-, but he forgets that it is fupport- 
ed by the ufage of contemporary writers. When any fuch 
is produced in fupport of that before us, it ought certainly 
to be attended to. 

I may add, that the court of fafety may in a metaphorical 
fenfe be underftood ; but who ever talked of the guard [i. e. 
the fafety] of fafety ? MALONE. 
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'Tis monftrous Iago, who began it ? 

Mon. If partially arnVd. 7 , or leagu'd in offices 
Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth, 
Thou art no foldier. 

Iago. Touch me not fo near : 
1 had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth % 
Than it mould do offence -to Michael Caflio ; 
Yet, Iperfuade myfelf, to fpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.— -Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myfelf being in fpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help ; 
And CafTio following him 1 with determin'd fword, 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caflio and entreats his paufe ; 
Myfelf the crying fellow did purfue, 
Left by his clamour (as it fo iell out) 
The town might fall in fright : he, fwift of foot> 
Out-ran my purpofe ; and 1 return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of fwords, 
And Caflio high in oath ; which, till to-nighr, 
I ne'er might fay before : When I came back, 
(For this was brief,) I found them clofe together, 
At blow, and thruft ; even as again they were, 
When you yourfelf did part them. 
More of this matter can I not report 
But men are men ; the beft fometimes forget 
Though Caflio did fom* little wrong to him,— 
As men in rage flrike thofe that wifh them beft,*— 
Yet, furely, Caflio, I believe, receiv'd, 

From 

* • • 

* *Tis monftrous.] This word was ufed as a trifyllable, as 
if it were written monfierous. Muone, 

7 If partially atfin'd,] Affirid\% bound by proximity of re- 
lationlhip; but here it means related by' nearnefs of office. 
In the firlr fcene it is ufed in the former of thefe fenfes : 

" If I, in any juft term, am affin'd 

" To love the' Moor." M A L"6 M E . 

• — leagu'd in office,"] Old copies — league. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. Ma lone. 

9 — cut from my mouth,'] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads — this tongue out from my mouth. MALONE. 

1 — And CaJJio following him — ] The word him in this line 
feems to have crept into it from the compofitor's eye glancinig 
on that below. M alone. 
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From him that fled, fome ftrange indignity, 
Which patience could not pafs. 

Oth. I know, Iago, 
Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caflio Caflio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine.— . 

Enter Defdemona, attended. 

Look, if my gentle love be not rais'd up ;— 
111 make thee an example. 

Def. What is the matter, dear ? 

Oth, All's well now, fweeting; Come away to bed. 
Sir, for your hurts, myfelf will be your furgeon : [to Mon. 
Lead him off*. [Montano is led off. 

Iago, look with care about the town; 
And filence thofe whom this vile brawl diftracled. — 
Come, Defdemona*; 'tis the foidiers' life, 
To have their balmy (lumbers wak'd with ftrife. 

[Exeunt all but Iago and Caflio. 

Iago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Caf. Ay, paft all furgery, 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caf. Reputation, reputation, reputation ! O, I have 
loft my reputation ! I have loft the immortal part, fir, 
of myfelf, and what remains is beftial.— My reputation, 
Iago, my reputation. 

Iago. As I am an honeft man, I thought you had re- 
ceived fome bodily wound; there is more offence 3 in 
that, than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and 
molt falfe impofition ; oft got without merit, and loft 
without deferving : You have loft no reputation at all, 
unlefs you repute yourfelf fuch a lofer. What, man ! 
there are ways to recover the general again : You are 
but now caft in his mood 4 , a punifhment more in the 
policy than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his 

offencelefs 

2 Lead him off.] I am perfuaded, thefe words were ori- 
ginally a marginal direction. In our old plays all the ftage- 
direcYions were couched in imperative terms: Play mufick \ — 
Ring the bell ; — Lead hi m off. Ma lone. 

3 — there is more offence, &c] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads,— there is more fenfe, &c. Stebvens. 

4 cajl in his mood,] Ejected in his anger, J OH nso N. 
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offencelefs dog, to affright an imperious lion : fue t* 
him again, and he's yours. 

Caf 1 will rather fue to be defpifed, than to deceive 
fo good a commander, with fo flight 5, fo drunken, and 
fo indifcreet an officer. Drunk ? and fpeak parrot 6 ? 
and fquabble ? fwagger ? fwear ? and difcourie fuftian 
with one's ownfhadow ?— -O thou invifible fpirit of wine, 
if thou haft no name to be known by, let us call thee — 
devil ? 

lago. What was he that you follow'd with your fword ? 
What had he done to you ? 
Caf. I know not. 
Iago. Is it pofiible ? 

Caf. I remember a mafs of things, but nothing dif- 
tinclly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. — O, that 
men lhould put an enemy in their mouths, to fteal away 
their brains! that we fhould, with joy, revel, pleafure, 
and applaufe, transform ourfelves into beafts! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough ; How came 
you thus recover'd ? 

Caf It hath pleafed the devil, drunkennefs, to give 
place to the devil, wrath : one urrperfeclnefs fhews me 
another, to make me frankly defpife myfelf. 

Iago. Come, you are too fevere a moraler : As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this country 
flands, I could heartily w ith this had not befallen ; but, 
fince it is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Caf I will afk him for my place again ; he fhall tell 
me, I am a drunkard I Had I as many mouths as Hydra, 

fuch 

5 — /o flight,] Thus the folio. The quarto, \6ii, reads— 
fo light. 1VJ A LONE. 

6 — and fpeak parrot J] A phrafe fignifying to act foolifh- 
ly and childifhly. So Skelton : 

" Thefe maidens full mekely with many a divers flour 
** Frefhly they drelVatid make fweete my boure, 
14 With fpake parrot i pray you full courteouily thei 
11 faye." "WarBURTON. 
So, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon , 1 5^7 : 

" Thou pretty parrot > fpeak, awhile.*' Ste evens. 
From Drunky &c. Xtofhadow, inclusively, is wanting in the 
quarto, 1622. By " fpeak parrot" Purely the poet meant, 
M talk idlv," and not, as Dr. Warburton fuppofes, M afi 
M fooliflily." Ma lone. 
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fnch an anfwer would flop them all. To be now a fen- 
'fible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a beaft ! O 
Grange !— Every inordinate cup is unbleis'd, and the 
ingredient is a devil. 

Iago. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well ufed ; exclaim no more againft it* 
And, good lieutenant, I think, you think, I love you. 
Caf. I have well approved it, iir. — I drunk ! 
/ago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at fome 
time, man. I'll tell you what you lhall do. Our gene- 
ral's wife is now the general I may fay fo in this re- 
fpecl, for that he hath devoted and given up himferf 
to the contemplation, mark, and denotement 7 of her 
parts and graces : — confefs yourfelf freely to her ; im- 
portune her; ihe'U help to put you in your place again : 
ihe is of fo free, fo kind, fo apt, fo Wetted a difpofition, 
that fhe holds it a vice in her goodnefs, not to- do more 
than fhe is requeued : This broken joint 6 , between you 
and her hufband, entreat her to fpiinter ; and, my for- 
tunes againft any lay worth naming, this crack of yonr' 
love fhall grow ftronger than it was before. 
Caf, You adv ife me well. 

Ingo. i proteft, in the (inceriry of lore, and honeft 
.kindnefs. 

Caf. I think it freely ; and, betimes in the morning* 
will I befeech the virtuous Defdemona to undertake for 
-me : I am defperate of my fortunes, if they check rue 
■here. 

Iago. You are in the right. Good night, lieutenant; 
I mu ft to the watch. 

.Caf. Good night, honeft Iago. [Exit Caflio. 

Iago. And what's he then, that fays*— I play the vil- 
lain ? 

When this advice is free 9 , I give* and honeft, 

Vol. XV. O Probafc 

. 

t — mark, and denotement—] The old copies, by an ac* 
-cUental inverfion of the letter have—detiotemeHt. The 
ftme mill ike has happened in Hamlet, and in lWeral oiher v 
places Mr. Theobald made the corrosion. NIalonr. 

* This broken joint,] Thus the folio. The original copy 
reads — Tbis brawl. M alone. , 

9 — this a/vice is f ee,] This counfe! has an appearance oj? 
honeft opetin-efs, of frank got4-wSU. J.ohnsclis. 
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Probal to thinking and (indeed) the cdurte 

To win the Moor again ? For 'tis moft eafy 

The inclining Defdemona to fubdue 2 

In any honefi fuit ; (he's fram'd as fruitful 

As the free elements 3 . And then for her 

To win the Moor, — were't to renounce his baptifm, 

All feals and fymbols of redeemed fin,— 

His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love, 

That (he may make, unmake, do what {he lift, 

Even as her appetite fhall play the god 

With Ills weak function. How am I then a villain, 

To counfel Caffio to this parallel courfe 4 , 

DirecHJy to his good ? Divinity of hell I 

When devils will their blacken fins put on, 

They do fuggeft 5 at firfi with heavenly (hews, 

As 1 do now : For, while this honefi fool 

Plies Defdemona to repair his fortunes, 

.And 

1 Probal to thinking i\ Mr. Sreevens obferves, that " the old 
editions concur in reading probal. '1 here may be fuch a con- 
traction of the worJ, [probable] but 1 have not met with it 
in any other book. Yet, abbreviations as violent occur in our 
ancient writers." He, however, reads — probable. 

M A LONE. 

3 The inclining Vcflemdna — ] Inclining here fignifies com* 
pliant. M.\ lone. 

^ — as fruitful as the free elements.] Liberal, bountiful, as 
the elements, out of which all things are produced. 

Johnson. 

« — to this parallel courfe,'] Parallel, for even, becaufe 
parallel line run even and equidiitant. WaRBURTON. 
So, in our authour's 701 h Sonnet : 

" Time doth transfix the flourifh fet on youth, 
" And delves the parallels in beauty's brow." 

Ma lone. 

Parallel courfe ; i. e. a courfe level, and even with his tie- 
fign. Johnson. 

* When devils s iv:ll their blackefi Jins put on, 

They do fu^grlt— ] When devils mean to infligate men 
to commit the. molt atrocious crimes. So, in Hamlet : 

44 Of deaths put on by cunning and fore'd caufe." 
To put on, has already occurred twice in the prefent play, 
in this fenfe. To fuggeji in old language is to tempt. 

Malonb. 
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And five for him pleads ftrongly to the Moor., 

I'll pour this peftilence 6 into his ear,— 

That (he repeals him 7 for her body's luft ; 

And, by how much fhe drives to do him good, 

She (hall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net, 

That {hall enmelh them all s.— -How now, Roderigof 

Enter Roderigo. 

R,m1. I do follow here in the chace, not like a hound 
that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My money is 
ulmoft fpent ; I have been to-night exceedingly well 
cudgeird; and, I think, the iffue will be— 1 fhall have 
tfo much experience for my pains : and fo, with no mo- 
ney at all, and a little more wit return to Venice. 

lag. How poor are they, that have not patience !— ^ 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou know'it, we work by wit, and not by witchcraft 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 
£)oes't not go well ? Catfio hath beaten thee, 
And thou, by that fmall hurt, haft cafhier'd Caffio : 
Though other things grow fair againft the fun, 
Yet fruits, that blolfom firft, will firft be ripe « : 

O z Content 

* Til pour this peftilence—] Peftilence, for poifon. 

Warburton, 
i T/tat /he repeals him— ] That is, recalls him. 

JOMNSO n. 

8 That /hall enme/h them all. — ] A metaphor from taking 
birds in niefhes. Pofe. 

Why not from taking fifti, for which purpofe nets are more 
frequently ufed. Mason. 

9 — a little more tvi/,1 Thus the folio. The firft quart* 
lleads— And frith that ivit. Strb VE NS. * 

1 Though other things fW« fair againft the fun y 

Yet fruits % that btoffom fift, nuitl firft be ripe:] Of many- 
different dungs, all planned with the fame art, and promot- 
ed with the lame diligence, fome mull fucceed fooner than 
others, by the order of nature. Every thing cannot be done 
at once; we muft proceed by the necelfary gradation* We 
are not to defpair of flow events any more than of tardv fruits, 
while the caufes are in regular progrels, and the fruits grow 
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Content thyfelf awhile. — By the mafs, 'tis morning 
Pleafure, and action, make the hours feem fhort.— 
Retire thee ; go where thou art billetted : 
Away, I fay ; thou fhalt know more hereafter : 
Nay, grt thee gone. [Exk Rod.] Two things are to be 
done,— 

IVIy wife mufl move for Caflio to her miflrefs ; 
I'll fet her on ; 

Myfelf, the while, to draw 3 the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump when he may Caflio find 

Soliciting his wife:— Ay, that's the way ; 

Dull not device by coldnefs and delay. [Exit. 



ACT 



Jatr againft ike fun. Hanmer has not, I think, rightly con- 
ceived the fentiment ; for he read?, 

Thofefi uits which bloffbm firfl are not firft rife. 
I have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are few to 
whom that will be eafy which was difficult to Hanmer. 

Johnson. 

The bhffomingi or fair appearance of things, to which 
lago aDudes, is the removal of Gilfio. As their plan had 
already bhffomcd, To there was good ground for expecting 
that it woull foM be ripe* lago does not, I think, mean to 
compare their fc hemes to tardy fruits, as Dr. Johnfon feems 
to have fuppofed. Ma Lone. 

2 By the mafs, 'tis morning %] Here we have one of the 
numerous arbitrary alterations made by the Mafter of the 
Revels in the Playhoufe copies, from which a great part of 
the folio was printed. It reads — In troth, 'tis morning. See 
The Hi/iorical Account of the Englijh Stage, Vol. I. Part II. 

Ma lone. 

3 Myfelf the while, to draw — ] The old copies have 
awhile* Mr. Theobald made the correction. 

The modern editors read — Myfelf, the while, will draw*'. 
But the old copies are undoubtedly right. An imperfect fen- 
fence was intended. lago is ruminating on his plan. 

Malonb. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 



Before the CaftUu 
.Enter Cassio, and fim Muf dans. 

Cf. Mafters, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief, and bid-good-morrovv ,ge- 
! neral. ^ -\ 

Enter Clown. 

" Clown. Why, mafters, have your inftruments been ac 

Naples, that they fpeak i' the nole thu« ♦ r 

1 Muf. How, fir, how ! - 
CW Are thefe, I pray you, call'd wind inftru- 

ments ? 

I Muf. Ay, marry, are they, fir. 

Clown. O, thereby hangs a tail. 

1 Muf Whereby hangs a tail, fir ? 

C/w/f. Marry, fir, by many a wind inftrument that i 
know. But, mafters, here's money for you i and the 
general fo likes your mufick, that he de fires you, of all 
loves 5 , to make no more noife with it. 

1 Muf Well, fir, we will not. 
. CW If you have any mufick that may not be heard, 
to't again : but, as they fay, to hear mufick, the gene- 
ral does not greatly care. 

1 Muf We have nonefuch, fir. 

Clown. Then put up your pipes in your bag, tor 1 l 
away « : Go ; vanilh into air > i away. [Exeunt MuK 

■ 

4 Why, makers, hrwe your Inftruments been at Naples, that 
thcyfpVak ? the nofe thus?] The venereal difeafe hrtt appear- 
ed at the Ciege of Naples, Johnson. 

f — 0 / *// loves,] The folio reads->r M/e sfake. 

OTEEVBN?. 

6 /'// away:] Hanmer reads, rt^/ ## away. 

J John so> . 

7 - vanifh Into air,] So the folio and one of the quartos. 
The eldelt quarto reads— Vanifla away. Stbevens. 
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Caf. Doft thou hear, my honeft friend ? 

Clown. No, I hear not your honeft friend ; I hear you. 

Caf. Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillers 8 . There's a poor 
piece of gold for thee : if the gentlewoman that attends 
the general's wife,- be ftirring, tell her, there's one 
Caflio entreats her a little favour of fpeech : Wilt thou 
do this ? 

x Clown. She is ftirring, fir ; if fhe will ftir hither, I 
ihall feem to notify unto her. [Exit: 

Enter Iaco. 

Caf. Do, good my friend —-In happy time, Iago. 

Jago. You have not been a-bed then ? 

Caf. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. 1 have made bold, Iago, 
To fend in to your wife : My fuit to her 
Is, that (he will to virtuous Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. 

Iago. I'll fend her to you prefently ; 
And I'll deviie a mean .to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converfe and bufinefs 
May be more free. [Exit* 

Caf. I humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeft 9 . 

Enter 

s — thy quillets.'] M A L ON 8 . 

9 / nt<ver knew 

A Florentine more kind and none/?.] In confluence of 
this line, a doubt has been entertained concerning the coun- 
try of Iago. CafTio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears 
by the firit fcene of the play, where he is exprefsly called one. 
That Iago was a Venetian, is proved by a fpeech in the third 
fcene of this ad, and by what he fays in the fifth aCl, after 
having nabbed Roderigo: 

Iago. Alas, my dear friend and countryman, Roderigo ! 
Gra. What, of Venice? 
Iago. Yes. 

All that Cailio means to fay in the paflage before us is, I 
never experienced more honelty and kindnefs even in one of 
my own countrymen, than in this man. 

Mr. Steevens has made the fame obfervatiou in another 
place. Malons, 
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Enter Emilia. . 

EmiL Good morrow, good lieutenant : I am forry 
For your difpleafure ; but all will f >on be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it ; 
And (he fpeaks for you ftoutly : The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholefome wifdom, 
He might not but refufe you : but, he protefts, h~ Loves 
you; 

And needs no other fuitor, but his likings, 
To take the fafeft occafion by the front 1 , 
To bring you in again. 

Caf. Yet, I befeech you 
If you think fit, or that it may be done,— 
Give me advantage of foinc brief difcoutlo 
With Defdemona alone. 

EmiL Pray you, come in ; 
I will beftow you where you fhall have time 
To fpeak your bofom freely. 

Caf. I am much bound to you *. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL 

A Room in the Cajl/e. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 

Oth. Thefe letters give, Iago, to the pilot ; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ftate 3 : 
That done, I will be walking on the works. 
Repair there to me. 

Iago. Weil, my good lord, Til do't. 

Oth. 

S 

1 To take the fafeft occajion by the front,'] This line is want- 
ing in the folio." Steevens. 

2 I am much bound to you.] This fpeech is omitted in the 
firft quarto. Steevens. 

3 — to the ftate :] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio; to the 
fenate. Malonb. 
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Oth. This fortification; gentlemen, — fhall we fee't ? : 
Gznt. Well wait upon your lordfliip. [Exetinh 

SCENE III. 

Before the C a file. 

ter Desdemona, Cassio, am/ Em ilia-. 

Def. Be thou affiir'd, good Caffio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

Emil. Good madam, do j 1 know it grieves my huf- 
ba^id, 

.As if the cafe were his 4 . 

Def. O, that's an honeft fellow.— -Do not doubt, Caj(fio> 
But I will have my lord and you again 
j\s friendly as you were. 

Caf Bounteous madam, t 
Whatever fhall become of Michael Caflio, 
He's never any thing but your true fervant. 

Def. O, fir, I thank you 5 : You do love my lord : 
You have known him long ; and be you well aflur'd* 
He fhall in ftrangenefs ftand no farther off 
Th an in a politick difiance. 

Caf. Ay, but, lady, 
That policy may either lad fo long*, 
Or feed upon fuch nice and waterifh diet, 
Or breed itfelf fo out of circumftance, 
Thar, I being abfent, and my place fupply'd, 
My general will forget my love and fervice. 

Def. Do not doubt that ; before Emilia here,. 
I give thee warrant of thy place : afTure thee, 
If I do vow a friendfhip, I'll perform it 
To the laft article : my lord fhall never reft ; 

Mi 

4 As if the cafe were his!] The folio reads — as if the caufe 
were his. Strevrns. 

* O, fir, I thank you {\ Thus the quarto, \6%i. The folio 
reacts— J knaw'i t I thank you. Ma lone. 

, « That policy may either laji fo long,] He may either of 
himfelf think it politick to keep nie out of office fo long, or 
he may be fatisfied v\ i th fuch flight reafons, or fo many ac- 
cidencs may make him think my re-admillion at that time 
improper, that I may be quite forgotten. Johnson. 
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PH watch him tame 7 , and talk him out of patience : 

Hrs bed fhall Teem a fchool, his board a ftiritt ; 

I'll intermingle everv thins he does 

With Cain >'s fuit : Therefore be merry, Callio; 

For thy folicitor mall rather die, 

Than give thy caufe away. 

Enter Othello and Iago, at a dijlance* 

Emil. Madam, here comes my lord. 
C// Madam, HI take my leave. 
DefV Why, ftay, and hear mefpeak. 
Caf. Madam, not now ; I am very ill at eafe, 
Unfi t f >r mine own purpofes. 

Def. Well, do your d i fere c ion. [Exit Cnfllo. 

Iago. Ha! I like not that. 
Oth. What doft thou fay ? 

Iago. Nothing, my lord : or i£ — I know not what. 

Oth K Was not that Caflio, parted from my wife ? 

Iago. Caflio, my lord ? No, fure, I cannot think it. 
That he would (teal away fo guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. 

Oth. I do believe, 'twas he. 

Def. How now, my lord ? 
I have been talking with a fuitor here, 
A man that languiflies in your difpleafure. 

O 5 O/^ 

7 77/ watch him tame,— } It isfaid, that the ferocity of' 
bean's, infuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, 
is fubdued by keeping them from deep. Joh nson. 

Hawks and other uirds are tamed by keeping them from 
fleep, and it is to the management of thofe Shakfpeare .al- 
ludes. So in Cartwright's l.a/y Errant : 
44 1 we'll keep yaw, 

44 As they do hawks, watching, untill you leav« 
44 Your wildnefs." 
Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Ju/? Italian, 1650: 

44 They've watch'd my hardy violence fo tame'* 
Again in the Booke of Haukjing, Hunfjng, &c. bl. 1. no 
date : 44 Wake her all nyght, and on the morrowe all daye, 
and then Ihe will be previ enough to be reclaymed." 

Steeve ns» 
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Oth. Who is't, you mean ? 

0*/ Why, your lieutenant Caflio. Good my Lora r 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His prefent reconciliation take 8 ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance and not in cunning % 
I have no judgment in an honeftface : 
1 pr'ythee, call him back. 
Oth. Went he hence now ? 
Def. Ay, footh ; fo humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me; 
1 fuffer -with him Good love, call him back. < 
Oth. Not now, fweet Defdemona ; fome other time* 
Def But ftiall't be fhortly ? 
Oth. The fooner,, fweet, for you. 
Def. Shall't be to-night at fupper ? 
Oth. No, not to-night. 
Def. To-morrow dinner then ? 
Oth. I (hall not dine at home ; , 
I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Def. Why then, to-morrow night; or Tuefday morn ; 
Or Tuefday noon, or night : or Wednefday morn j— 
1 pray thee, name the time ; but let it not 
Exceed three days : in faith he's penitent ; 
And yet his trefpafs, in our common reafon, 
(Save that, they fay, the wars muft make examples 
Out of their beft *) is not almoft a fault 

1 o 

* Hhprr/ent reconciliation tofc-J To fake his reconciliation, 
may be, to accept the fubmiffion which he makes in order to 
be reconciled. Johnson.. r 

9— anitrt in cunning,] Cunning, for defign, or purpoie, 

flmuW. War burton. ~ 
Perhai* rather for knowledge, the ancient fenfe of the word. 
So in Utafurt for Meafw e : « in the boldneft of my curing 
I wf5 lay rnyfe f in hazard » The oppofition which feema 
to have been intended between cunning and ignorance, fa- 
vours ih"is interpretation. Malone. 

, i f u mr nmthhem.l Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
jscade-lft fuffer with him. Malone. 

a the war s nuji nmke exampl e a 

'0«/ a/' their belt,] I heteverity of military discipline mult 
not fpare the beftmencA the army, when their puniftimen* 
may afford. a vyholefcune example. Johnson. 
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To incur a private check : When fhall he come ? 

Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my foul, 

What you could a(k me, that 1 ihould deny, 

Or ftand fo mammering on 3 . What f Michael Cafiio, 

That came a wooing with you 4 ; and fo many a time, 

When I have fpokeof you difpraifingly, 

Hath ta'en your part ; to have fo much .to do 

To brin^: him in ! Truft me, I could do much — 

Oth. Pr'ythee, no more : let him come when he will : 
I will deny thee nothing. 

Def. Why, this is n >t a boon ; 
'Tis as 1 mould entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourifhing difhes, or keep you warm ; 
Or fue to you to do a peculiar profit 
To your own perfon : Nay, when I have a fuit, 
Wherein 1 mean to touch your love indeed, 
It fhail be full of poize I and difficulty, 
And earful to be granted. 

Qth. 1 will deny thee nothing: 

Whereon, 

The old copies read — her beft\ Mr. Rowe made this ne- 
ceffary emendation. Ma lone. 

3 — jo mammermg onJ] To hefitate, to ftand in fufpenfe. 
The word often occurs in old Englifh writings, and probably 
takes its original from the French M 1 Amour, which men were 
apt ofren to repeat when they were not prepared to give a 
diretl anf wer. Hammer, 

I find the fame word in AtolaJhtS x a comedy, 1540 : " I 
Hand in doubt, or in a mamorynge between hope and fear." 

St E EVE NS. 

Again in Lily's Euphues, 1580: — "neither fiand in a 
mamervig whether it r*e belt to deparc or not." . The quarto, 
1612, reads muttering. Mammermg is the reading of the 
folio. Ma lone. 

4 Whuff Michael Caffio, 

That came a wooing with you •,] And yet in the fir ft acl 
CafTio appears perfectly ignorant of the amour, and is in- 
debted to lago for the information of Othello's marriage, 
and of the perfon taw horn he is married. Steevr NS. 

See the notes on the patfage alluded to, p. 222, n. 8. 

Ma LONE 

5 — full of poize—] /. fc of weight. So, in The Dumb 
Knight, 1 6 j 3 : 

But we are all preft down with other poize" 

STEEVE NS, 
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* 

Whereon, I do befeech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myfelf. 

Def. Shall I deny you ? no : Farewel, my lord. 

Oth. Farewel, my Defdemona : I will come to thee- 
ftraighr. 

Def. Emilia, come Be it as your fancies teach you ; 
Whate'er you be, I am obedient. [Exit, tvith Emil. 

Oth. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my foul, 
But I do love thee « ! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again 7. 

Iago. 

V 

' Excellent wretch \ — Perdition catch my fou/ t 

But 1 do love theeA &c] 1 he meaning of the word wretch- 
is not generally underftuod. It is now, in fume parts of ling- 
land, a term of the fofteil and fondeit tendemefs. It exprelles 
the utmolt degree of amiablenefs, joined with an idea, vshich 
pci hap? all tendemefs includes, of feebler.efs, foftnefs, and 
want of protection. Othello, conGdertng Defdemona as ex- 
celling in beauty and virtue, foft and timorous by her fex, 
and by her fituation abfolutely in his power, calls her — Ex- 
cellent t wretch .' It may be ex pi tiled : 

Dear, harmhfs, helplejs % excellence. Johnson. 
Sir W. D'Avenant ufes the fame exprefTion in his Cruel 
Brother, 1630, and with the fame meaning. It occurs* 
twice : 14 — Excellent wretch ! with a timorous modetty (he 
iiifleth up her utterance." Ste EVENS. 

7 when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again.] When my love is for a moment 
fufpended by fufpicion, 1 have nothing in my mind but dif-- 
cord, tumult, perturbation, and confulion. Johnson. 

when I h've thee not, 

Chaos is come again.] There is another meaning pofli- 
ble. Jt 'htH I ceafe to love thee, the wot Id is at an end ; i. e. 
theie remains nothing valuable or important. The fir li ex--. 
g»la nation may be elegant, the fecond is perhaps more eafyv 
Shak'fpesre has the fame thought in his Venus and Adonis : 
44 For he being dead, with him is beauty flain, 
* 4 And, beauty dead, black Chaos, comes ago in." 

Ste eve ns. . 

This palTjge does not llrike me in the fame light in v\hich 
it appeared to l>r. Johnfon as Othello had nor yet any ex-, 
perience of that perturbation and difcord, by which he after- 
V\3rds is fo fatally agitated. He means, 1 think, to fay, — 
a.'id err I ciaft to loi'e thee, the world iff If Jhall be reduced to 
its primitive chaos. Sbakfpeare probably preierred — 44 ch3osk 
?j come again," to 44 chaos flail come a^ain," as more bold, 

aud. 
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Iago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. What doft thou fay, Iago ? 

Iago. Did Michael Caflio, when you woo'd my lady,. 
Know of your love ? 

Oth. He did from firft to laft : Why dr>ft thou alk ? 

Iago. But for a fatisfadion of my thought ; 
No further harm. 

Oth. Why of thy thought, Iago ? 

Iago. I did not think he had been acquainted with her, 

Oth. O, yes ; and went between us very oft. 

Iago. Indeed? 

Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed; — Difcern'ft thou aught in. 
- that ? 

Is he not honeft ? # 
Iago. Honeft, my lord ? 
Oth. Honeft! ay, honeft. 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What doft thou think ? • 
Iago. Think, my lord ? 

Oth. Think, my lord ! — By heaven, he echoes me,. 
As if there were fome monfter in his thought 8 , 
Too hideous to be fhewn.— Thou doft mean fomething: 
1 heard thee fay but now, — Thou lik'dft not that, 

When 

and exprefiive. Muretus, a poet of the 16th century, has 
•xacily the fame thought: 

M Tune meo elabi poflis depe&ore, Lacci, 

14 Aut ego, dura vivam, non meminiiVe tui ? 
11 -Aire, vel iftius mundi compage foluta, 
44 Tetras in antiquum Jit reJitura Chaos.*' 
The meaning of Shakfpeare appears very clearly from the 
following pafTage in The Winter's Ta/e, where the fame 
thought is more fully exprelVed : 
M It cannot fail, but by 
,€ The violation of my faith, — and then 
" Let nature crufh the fides of the earth together, 
44 And mar the feeds within I" MaloNE. 
• — Bv heaven, he echoes mt 
As if there ivere fhme ton/term his thought , &c] Thus 
the eldeit quarto. The iecond quarto reads : 

— — — Why do/i t/iou echo me, 

As if there were foine monlter in thy thought, &c. 
The folio reads : 

Alas, thou echo ft me. STB B VB NS„ i 

This is one of the numerous alterations made in the fjlb 
*opy by the Licenfer, Ma lone.. 
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When Caflio left my wife ; What didft not like ? 
And, when I told thee— he was of my counfel 
In my whole courfeof wooing, thou cry'dft, Indeed? 
And did'ft contract and purfe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had' ft (hut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit : If thou doft love me, «" 
Shew me thy thought, 

[ago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Oth. I think, th ni doft ; 
And, — for I know thou arr full of love and honefty, 
Andweigh'ft thy words before thou giv'ft them breath,— » 
Therefore thefe Hops of thine fright me the more : 
For fuch things in a falfe did >yal knave 
Are tricks of cuftom ; but, in a man that's juft, 
They are clofe denotements ' y , working from the heart, 
That paffion cannot rule, 

lago. For Michael Callto,— 
I dare be (worn, 1 think that he is honeft. 

Oth. I think fo too. 

lagoi 

9 They are clofe denotements, &c] i. e. indications, or 
difcovmes, not openly revealed, but involuntarily working 
from the heart, which cannot rule and fupprefs its feelings. 

Thus the original copy, 1622. The folio reads — They are 
clofe dilations ; but nothing is got by the change, for dilutions 
was undoubtedly ufed in the fenfe of dilatements, or large and 
full expo/itions. See Mmlheu's D;6t. 1617: 44 To dilate or 
make large." 

Dilatement is ufed in the fenfe of dilation by Lodge, our 
poet's contemporary : 44 After all this foul weather follows 
a calm dilute ment of others too forward harmiulnefs" Rofa- 
lynde, orEuf hues Golden I egacie y 4to. 1592. 

Dr. Johnfon very elegantly reads — They are clofe dilations ; 
*' i. e. occult and ferret accufations, woiking involuntarily 
from the heart, which, though ref >lved to conceal the fault, 
cannot rule itspalfion of ^611^611^' 

But the objection to this conjectural reading is, that there 
is ftrong ground for believing that the word was not ufed in 
Shakfpeare's age. \ t is not found in any Dictionary of the 
time, that I have feen, nor has any paiYage been quoted in 
fupport of it. On the contrary, we find in Minfheu the 
verb, 44 To delate" not fignifying, to accufe* but thus inter- 
preted: * 4 to fpeak at large Ot any thing, vid. to dilate fo 
that if even delations *-ere the word of the old copy, it would 
mean no more than dilations. To the reading of the cniarta- 
no reasonable objection can be made. Ma lone . 

# 
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Iago. Men (hould be what they feem ; 
Or, thofe that be not, 'would they might feem none 1 ! 

Oth. Certain, men mould be what they feem. 

Iago. Why then, I think Caffio's an honeft man. 

Oth. Nny, yet there's more in this : 
I pray thee, fpeak to 11 e as to thy thinkines, 
As thou d >ft ruminate ; and give thy worft of thought* 
The w orft of words. 

Iago. Good my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am b >und to every acfi of duty, 
I am not bound to that all (laves are tree to * 
Utter my thoughts ? Why, fay, they are vile and falfe,-^- 
As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not 3 ? who has a breaft lb pure, 
But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 
Keep leets, and law-days 4 , and in feflion fit 
With meditations lawful ? 

Oth. 

1 Or, thofe that be not, 'would they might feem none!] 
I believe rhe meaning is, 'would they might no longer feem, or 
bear the (hape of men. Johnson. 

May not the meaning be, 'would they might not feem 
konefi ! Malonr. 

2 — to that all Jlwves are free to.] I am not bound to do 
that, which even Haves are not bound to do. Ma Lone. 

* — whei e's that palace , whereinto foul things 

Sometimes tntiude not ?"\ So, in The Rape of Lucrece -* 

44 no perfect. on is fo abfolute/ 

M That fome impurity doth not pollute." Malone. 

. 4 who has a brca/i fo pure, 

But fome uncleanly apprck njions 
Keep leets, and law- lays , and in fejfton Jtt 
With, meditations lawful ?\ Who has fo virtuous a breaft, 
that fome uncharitable furmizesand uvpure conceptions will 
not fometimes enter into it; hold a ielfion there as in a regu- 
lar court; and 44 bench by the file" of authorifei and lawful 
thoughts? — In our poet's 30th Sonnet we find the fame 
imagery : 

41 When to the ffftons of fweet Client thought 
44 1 fummon up remembrance of things pa ft." 
A leet and law-day were fynonymous "erms. A leet," 
fays Bullokar, in his Englifh Expojitor, 1616, 44 is a court or 
law-day, hoi den commonly every half year." To keep a leet 
was the i/erbum juris • the title of one of the chapters in 
Kitchen's book on Courts, being, 44 The maimer of keeping 

a cou* t- 
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Oth. Thou doft confpire againft thy friend, Iago,. 
If thou bur think'ft him wrong'd, and mak'ft his ear 
A ftranger to thy thoughts. 

Iago. I do befeech you,— 
Though I, perchance, am vicious in my guefs 

As; 

• 

a court-leet." The leet, according to Lam bard, was a court 
or ju.ifdiction above the wapentake or hundred, comprehend- 
ing three or four hundreds. The jurisdiction of this court is 
no w in molt places merged in that of the County Court. 

Ma lone. 

5 Though /, perchance, am vicious in my guefs ,] That ab- 
rupinefs in the fpeech which Dr. Warburton complains of, 
and would alter, may be eafily accounted for. lay;o feems 
defirous, by his ambiguous hint, Tiwugh t — to inflame the 
jsaloufy of O h dlo, which he knew would be more effectual- 
ly done in this manner, than by anv exprellion that bore a 
determinate meaning. The jealous Othello would fill up the 
paufe in the fo?ech, which- Iago turns ott at 1 ait to another 
purp >fe, and find a more certain caule of difcontent, and a 
greater degree of torture anting from the doubtful confedera- 
tion how it mi^ht have concluded, than he could have ex*- 
perienced, had the whole of what he enquired after been re* 
ported to him with every circumltance of aggravation. 

We may fuppofe him imagining to himfelf, that lag* 
mentally continued the thought thus, Though l—knoiu more 
than 1 chofe to /peak of. 

Vicious in my guefs does not mean that he is an ill guejflr, 
but that he is apt to put the worlt conltrucYion on every thing 
he attempts to account for. Stekvens 

The reader mould be informed, that the mark of abruption 
which I have placed after the wordj>0#, was placed by Mr. 
Steevens after the word perchance : and his note, to which I 
do not fubfcribe, is founded on that regulation. I think tl e- 
poet intended that Iago fliould break off at the end of the 
nrft hem'dtich, as well as in the middle of the fifth linei 
What he would have added, it is not Decenary very nicely to 
examine. The adverfative particle, though, in the fecond 
line, does not indeed appear very proper ; but in an abrupt 
and ftudioufly clouded fentence like the prefent, where moro 
is meant to be conveyed than meets the ear, ftricl propriety 
may be well difpenfed with. The word perchance, if ftrong- 
ly marked in fpeaking, would furficiently (View that thefpeak- 
er did not fuppofe himfelf vicious in his guefs. 

By the latter words, Iago, I apprehend, means only, 
" though I perhaps am mlda ken, led into an errour by my 
natural difpofnion, which is apt to fhape faults that have no > 
eminence." Ma lone. 
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As, I confefs, it is my nature's plague 
To fpy into abufes ; and, oft, my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not,— 1 entreat you then 6 t 
From one that fo imperfectly conjecfts, 
You'd take no notice ; nor build yourfelf a trouble 
Out of his fcattering and unfure observance :— 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honefty, or wtfdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Oth. What doft thou mean ? 

logo. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their fouls : 
Who fteals my purfe, fteals tram 7 j 'tis Something, no- 
thing ; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been flave to thoufands; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. By heaven, I'll know thy thought. 

Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand j 
Nor fhall not, whilft 'tis in my cuftody. 

Oth, Ha! 

lago. O, beware, my lord, of jealoufy ; 

it 

,« —1 entreat you then, &c] Thus the quarto, 1612. The 
folio read^ : 

- and of \ my jealoufy 

Shapes faults that are not) that your wifdom 
From one that fo imperfectly concei ts, 
Would take no notice. Malonb. 
To conjeel, i.e. to conjtclure y is a verb ufed by other writers. 
So, in Acolafius, a comedy, 1540: 

44 Now reafon I, or conjeel with myfelf." 
Again : 

" I cannot forget thy faying, or thy conjecling words." 

St E EVENS. 

7 Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord. 
Is the immediate jewel of their fouls : 

Who flea Is my purfe, fteals trafb ; &c] The facred writ- 
ings were here perhaps in our poet's thoughts: 44 A good name 
is rather to be chofen than great riches, and loving favour than 
Jtlver and gold" Proverbs, chap. xxii. verfe i. 

Ma LONE, 
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It is the green-ey J d monfter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on *: That cuckold lives in blifs, 

Who,, 

* 7/ is the green-ey^d monfter, iv J 'ich aoth make 

The meat it feeds on f\ The old copies have mock. Ths 
•orreciion was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. MALONE. 
— which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on ;] i. e. loarhs that which nourifher 
and futtains it. This being a miferable ilaie, lago bids him 
beware of it. The Oxford editor reads; 

which doth make 

The meat it feeds on. 
Implying that its fufpicions are unreal and groundlefs, which is 
the very contrary to w hat he would here make his GeneraL 
think, as appears from what follows: 

That cuckoU lives in Uifs, hc % 
In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous : and there- 
fore bids him beware of jealoufy, not that it was an unrea- 
fcxakle, but a miferable itate; and this plunges him into it, as 
we fee by his reply, which is only, 0 miferj I 

Warburton, 

I have received Hanmer's emendation •, becaufe to mock 
does not fignify to loath; and becaufe, when lago bids Othello 
bevmre of jealoufy. the green ey*d monfter % it is natural to tell 
why he ihould be.vare ; and for caution he gives him two rea- 
sons, that jealoufy often creates its own caute, and that, when 
the caufes are real, jealoufy is mifery. Johnson. 

In this place and fome others, to mock feems the fame with 
to mammock .Farmer. 

If Shakfpeare had written a green-ey'd monfter, we 

might have fuppofed him to refer to fome creature exifting 
only in his particular imagination-, but the green-ey'd raon- 
ller feems to have reference to an object as familiar to his 
readers as to himfelf. 

It is known that the tyger kind have green eyes % and always 
play with the vicVtm to their hunger, before they devour it* 
So, in our authour*s Tarquin and Lucrece : 

" Like foul night-waking^/, he doth but dally, 

" While in hi^ hold- fait foot the weak moufe pant- 

eth t —:> 

Thus a jealous hufband, who difcovers no certain caufe why 
he may be divorced, continues to fport with the woman whom, 
he fufpe6ts, and, on more certain evidence, determines to 
punrfh. 1 here is no beaft that can be literally faid to make 
its own food, and therefore I am unwilling to receive the 
emendation of Hanmer^, elpecialty as 1 flatter myfelf that 

a glimpfft. 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves n<*t his wronger: 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 

Wh* . 

a glimpfe of meaning may be produced from the ancient 
reading. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the contefted word occurs again : 

■« tell him 

" He mocks the paufes that he makes." 
f. e. he plays wantonly with thofe intervals of time which h* 
fhould improve to his own prefervation. 

Should inch an explanation be admiffible, the advice given 
by lago will amount to this :— JSe-wat e , my lord, of fielding 
1o a paj/ion which as yet has no proofs to juftify its fxcejs. 
Think how the interval between Jujpicion and cei tainty muff be 
filled. Though you doubt her fidelity , you cannot yet refuje her 
your bed, or drive her from your heart : hut Ike the cap) icious 
f image, muji continue to /port with one whom you wait for u» 
ipportunity to defiroy. 

A fimilar idea occurs in All's well that snds welli 

" fo lult doLh play 

" With what it loaths." 
Such is the only fenfe that I am able to draw from the ori- 
ginal text. Whac I have faid, may be liable to fome objec- 
tions, but 1 have nothing better to propofe. That jealoufy is 
a monjler which ofien creates the fufpicions on which it feeds, 
may be well admitted according to Hanmer's proportion ; but 
is it the monfler ? (/. e. a well known and confpicuous animal) 
or whence has \t gr ten-eyes ? Yellow is the colour which Shak- 
fpeare appropriates to jealoufy. It mud be acknowledged 
that he afterwards characterizes it as 

" a monfter, 

" Begot upon itfelf, born on itfelf." 

but yet ** What damned minutes counts he o'er, &c." 

is the beft iiluftration of my attempt to explain the pallage. 
To produce bianmer's meaning, a change in the text is ne- 
celfaiy. I am counfel for the old reading. Steevens. 

I have not the fmalleft doubt that Sh.«kfpear* wrote make, 
and have therefore inferted it in the text. The vords make 
and mocke (for fuch was the old fpelling) are often confounded 
in thefe plays, and I have ailigned the realon in a note on 
Meafure for Mea/we. 

Mr. Steevens in his paraphrafe on this paflage interprets the 
word mock by /port ; but in what poet or profe-w riter, from 
Chaucer and Mandeville to this day, does the verb to mock 
fignify to /port with? In the paiYage from Antony and Cleo- 
patra, 1 have proved, I think incontenably, from the metie, 
and from our poet's ufage of this verb in other places, (in 

wbktft 
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Who dotes, yet doubts ; fufpecfls, yet ftrongly loves »T 
Oth, O mifery ! 

> 

which it is followed by a perfonal pronoun,) that Shakfpeare 
muft have writen — 

4t Being fo fruftrate, tell Mm, he mocks us by 

w The p.iufes that he makes." 
Befides ; is it true as a general poiition, that jealoufy {a s jea~ 
loufy, )Jpoi tl or plays with the obje& of love (allowing this not 
very delicate interpretation of the words, the meat it feeds on; 
to be the true one) ? The poiition certainly is not true. It is 
Love not Jealoufy, that fports with the object of its paffion 
nor can thofe circumftances which create fufpicion, and which 
are the meat it feeds on y with any propriety be called the food 
of LOVE, when the poet has clearly pointed them out as the 
food or caufe of jealousy giving it not only being, but. 
nutriment. 

** There is no beafl," it is urged, M that can literally be faid- 
to make its own food." It is indeed acknowledged, that 
j-aloufy is a monfter which often creates the fufpicions on 
which it feeds, but is it, we are afked, " the monfter ? (i.e. 
a well known and conspicuous animal •) and whence has it 
green-eyes? Yellow is the colour which Shakfpeare appro- 
priates to jealoufy/" 

To this I anfwer, that yellow is not the only colour which 
Shakfpeare appropriates to jealoufy, for we have in The 
Merchant of Venice ; 

14 — fhuddering fear, and green-ey'd jeahufy" 
find I fuppjfe, it will not be contended that he was there 
thinking ot any of the tyger kind. 

If our poet had written only — ** it is the green-ey'd mon- 
ger •, beware of it the other objedtion would hold good, 
and fome particular monfter, xxr s&o^'* muft have been 
meant; but the words, ** it is the grecn-ey'd monfter, whitk 
doth, cVc. in my apprehenfron have precifely the fame mean- 
ing, as if the poet had written, 44 it is that green-ey'd mon- 
fter, which, &c." or, ** it is a green-ey'd monfter." He is 
the man in the world whom I w ould leaft wifh to meet, — is the 
common phrafeology of the prefent day. 

When Othello fays to lago in a former paflage, " By hea- 
ven, he echoes me, as if there were- fome monfter in his 
thought," does any one imagine that any a/iimal whatever 
was meant ? 

The 



*> — ftrongly loves'] Thus the quarto-, the foMo,— found !j 
loves* Steev&ns. 
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fago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough 1 j 
33ut riches, finelefs 2 , is as poor as winter 

To 

^ The paflkge in a fubfequent fcene, to which Mr. Steevens 
has alluded, itrongly fupports the emendation which has beeu 
made: 

" — yealoujy will not be anfwer'd f 0 ; 

M They are not ever jealous for the caufe, 

" But jealous, for they are jealous-, 'tis a monfter, 

u Begot upon itfelf, born on itfelf" 
It \s,flridlly fpeaking, as falle that any motifter can be 
begot, or born, on itfelf, as it is, that any monfter (whatever 
may be the colour of its eyes, whether green or yellow) can 
make its own food; but, poetically, both are equally true of 
that monfter, Jealousy. Mr. Steevens feems to have been 
aware of this, and therefore has added the word literally.? 
11 No monlter can be literally faid to make its own food. 

It fhould always be remembered, that Shakfpeare's allu- 
fions fcarcely ever anfwer precifely on both iides •, nor had 
he any care upon this fubjecl. Though h± has introduced the 
word rnonfler,—- when he talk'd of its making its ovun fool, and 
being begot by itfelf, he was ftill thinking of jealoufy only, 
carelefs whether there was any animal in the world that would 
correfpond with his defcription. 

' That by the words, t/ie meat it feeds on^ is meant, not Def- 
demona herfelf, as has been maintained, but pabulum zehtypia*, 
may be like wife inferred from a preceding palfage in which a 
kindred imagery is found : 

" That policy may either laftfolong, 
" Or feed upon fuch nice and waterifh diet" &c. 
And this obvious interpretation is ftill moreftrongly confirmed, 
by Daniel's Rofamond, 1592, a poem which Shakfpeare had 
diligently read, and has more than once imitated in Romeo 
and Julietx 

" O Jealoufy, 

u Feeding upon fufpecl that doth renew thee, 
M Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee." 

In 



''Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough {[ So in 
Dora/lus an I Fauunia, (the novel on w hich The Winters Tale 
is formed,) 159a: 4t we are rich, and in that we are poor with 
content." Ma lone. 

* But riches, finelefs,] Unbounded, .endlefs, unnumbered 
treafures. Johnson. 

* — as poor as winter,] Finely exprefled : winter producing 
»o fruits. WarbuRTON. 
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310 OTHELLO* 

To him that ever fears he fhall be poor :-— 
Good heaven, the fouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealoufy ! 

Oth. Why ? why is this ? 
Think'ft thou, I'd make a life of jealoufy, 
To follow ftill the changes of the moon 
With frefh fufpicions ? No : to be once in doubr, 
Is— once to be refolved : Exchange mtfor a goat, 
When I lhall turn the bufinefs of my foul 
To fuch exfufHicate and blown furmifes 4 , 
Matching thy inference. 'Tis not to make me jealous, 
To fay— my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

fa 

• 

In this and the few other places in which I have ventured 
to depart from the ancient copies, I have thought it my duty 
to ftate in the fullett and cleared manner the grounds 011 
\\hich the emendation ttands: which in fome cafes 1 hav* 
found not eafily accomphmed, without running into greater 
prolixity than would ornerwife be Juttifiable. Ma lone. 

The fame idea occurs in Maflinger's Picture, where Ma- 
thias, fpeaking of ihe groundlefs jealoufy which he enter- 
tained of Sophia's potiiole inconftancy, fays, 

44 1 am Itrangely troubled yet why mould I nouriflj 
** A fmy here, and with imagined food, — 
** Holding no real ground on which toraife 
*' A building of fufpicion (he was ever 
" Or can be falfe hereafter ?" 
hnagin'd food is food created by imagination, the food that 
jealoufy makes, and feeds on. Mason. 

* To fuch exfufflicate and blown furmifes "Whether out 
poet had any authority for the Word exfujfiicate, which I 
think is ufed in the 1enfe of fvuoll n % and appears to have been 
formed from f afflatus, lam unable to afcertain : but 1 have 
not thought it fafr to fubftitute for it another word equally 
unauthorifed. Suffblare in Italian fignif.es to whiffle. How 
then can Dr. Johuton's interpretation of exfuffolate be fup- 
ported ? The introducer of this word explains it, by 44 whif- 
pere U buzzed in the ears." Malone. 

To fuch exfuffolate and blown furmifes.'] This Old and far- 
fetched word was madt; yet . more uncouth in all the editions 
"before Hanmer's by being printed, exfufflicate. The allufion 
is to a bu' ble. Do not think, fays the Moor, that I lhall 
change the noble deftgns that now employ my thoughts, to 
fufpicions which, like bubbles blown into a wide extent, have 
only an empty (hew without loliiity •, or that, in confe- 
quence of fuch empty fears, I will clofe with thy inference 
againtt the virtue of my wife. JohnsOn. 
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Is free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, thefe are more virtuous s : 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The fmalleft fear, or d oubt of her revolt ; 
For (he had eyes, and chofe me : No, Iago ; 
Til fee, before I doubt, when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this,— 
Away at once with love, or jealoufy. 

Iago. I am glad of this ; for now I (hall have reafo» 
To thew the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker fpirit : therefore, as 1 am bound, 
Receive it from me :— I fpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; obferve her well with Caflio ; 
Wear your eye— thus, not jealous, nor fecure : 
I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of felf-bounty, be abus'd 6 ; look to't : 
I know our country difpofition well $ 
In Venice 7 they do let heaven fee the pranks 
They dare not {hew their hufoands $ their beft confer- 
ence 

Js— not to leave undone, but keep unknown 8 . 

Oth. 

• 

* Where virtue is, thefe are more 'virtuous :] An action in 
itfelf indifferent, grows virtuous by its end and application. 

Johnson. 

I know not why the modern editors, in oppofition to the 
firit quarto and folio, read moft inftead of more, 

A paifage in All's well that ends welly is perhaps the beft 
comment on the ientiment of Othello: " I have thofe good 
hopes of her, education promifes : his difp >fition (he inherits ; 
•which makes fair gifts fairer.** Gratior e pulchro veniens et 
corpore virtus. Stebve N8. 

Moft was arbitrarily introduced by the ignorant editor of 
the fecond folio. Malonb. 

6 Out felf-bounty, be abus'd ;] Self-bounty for inherent ge- 
nerofity. Warmurton. 

7 our country difpofition — 

In Venice ] Here Iago feems to be a Venetian. 

Johnson. 

Various other paflages, as well as thepiefent, prove him to 
have been a Venetian, nor is there any ground for doubting 
the poet's intention on this head. See p. 294, n. 9. 

Malone. 

• Is— not to leave undone \ but keep unknown.] The folio 
perhaps more clearly reads ; 

Is 
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Oth. Doft thou fay fo ? 

Imgo. She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
And whenfhe feem'dto lhake and fear your looks % 
She lov'd them moit. 

Oth. And fo (he did. 

Iago. Why, goto, then; 
She that, fo young, could give outfuch a feeming, 
To feel her father's eyes up, clofe as oak \— 
He thought 'twas witchcraft :— But 1 am much to 
blame ; 

1 humbly do beieech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 

Oth. I am bound to thee for ever. 

logo. I fee, this hath a little daih'd your fpirits. 

Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 

Iago. Truft me, I fear it has. 
I hope, you will conlider, what is fpoke 

Corrves 

Is not to leavV undone, but keep'/ unknown. 

Streve ns. 

The folio, by an evident errour of the prefs, reads — kept 
unknown. Malonb. 

9 And, ivhcn fhe fccm\l, &c] This and the following ar- 
gument of lago ought to be deeply impreifed on every reader. 
Deceit and falfehood, whatever conveniences they may for a 
time promife or produce, are, in the fum of life, obliacles to 
happinefs. Thofe who profit by the cheat, dillruft the de- 
ceiver, and the act, by which kindnefs was fought, puts an 
end to confidence. 

The fame objection may be made w'r.h a lower degree of 
ftrength againfl the imprudent generofity of difproportiornte 
marriages. When the nrlt heat of paffion is over, it is eafily 
fucceeded by fufpicion, that the fame violence of inclination, 
which caufed one irregularity, may Simulate to another; 
and thofe who have (hewn, that their pafT> >ns are too power- 
ful for their prudence, will w ith very flight appearances 
againft them, be ceniured, as not very likely to rdirain theoi 
by their virtue. Johnson. 

1 To feel her father's ryes up, ehfe ns oak, — ] The oak 
5s, I believe, the moft clofe -grained wood of general ufe in 
England. Clofe as oak, means, clofe as the grain of the oak. 
To feel is an expreffion from falconry. Sl'E evens. 

To feel a hawk is to few up his eye-lids. 

In the Winter's Tale, Paulina fays, 

" The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 

41 As ever oak, or Hons, was fund" MaIONE. 
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Monies from my love ; — But, I do fee yon are mov'd:— 
I am to pray you, not to ft rain my fpeech 
To grofler iffues *, nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. 
Oth. 1 will not. 

lago. Should you do To, my lord, 
My fpeech mould fall into fuch vile fucceTs 3 
As my thoughts aim not at. Caillo's my worthy 

friend :— 
My Urd, I fee you are mov'd. 

Oth. No, not much mov'd 
I do not think, but Defdemona's honeft. 

lago. Long live (he fo ! and long live you to think fo ! 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itfelf,— 

lago. Ay, there's the point : As,-— to be bold with 
you,— 

Not toaffed many propoftd matches, 
'Of her own clime, complexion and degree ; 
Whereto, we fee, in all things nature tends : 
Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will mod rank 4 , 
Foul difproportion, thoughts unnatural.— 

Vol. XV. P But 

* To groffr itfues,] Ijfues* for condufions. 

Warburton, 

3 My fpeech Jhoull Jail into- fork vile fuccefs,] 1 f fuccefs 
be the right word, it feems to mean confequence or event, as 
juccejf) is ufed 'n Italian. Johnson. 

I think fuccefs may, in this inltance, bear its common 
interp»etacion. What Ja^o means, feems to be this : "Should 
you do fo, my lord, my words would be attended by fuch an 
infamous decree of fuccefs, as my thoughts do not aim at." 
l;igf\ who counterfeits the feelings of virtue, might have laid 
full into fuccefs \ and vile fuccefs t becaufe he would appear to 
Othello, to wifh that the enquiry into Defdemona's guilt 
mi^ht prove fruitlefs and unfuccefsful « Step ve ns. 

The following palflgea will perhaps be confidered as proofs 
<jf Dr. Johnfon's expl anation : 

II Then the poore d?folate women, fearing left their cafe 
would forte to foaie pitifull fuccefs,—:* Palace of Pteafurc, 
bl. let. 

M God forbid all his hope {hould turne to fuch/^rc^." 
P, omus and Cajfandi a % 1 578. H E N D B R SO n 

4 — a will moji rank,'] Witt % is for wilfulness. It is fo 
ufed by Afcham. A rank wilt, is f elf -will, overgrown and 
exuberant. Johnson. 
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■ • 

But pardon me ; I do not, in pofuion, 

Dim nelly fpeak of her: though 1 may fear, 

Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 

May tall to match you with her country forms, 

And (lupily) repent. 
Oth. h arewel, Farewel : 

If more thou doll perceive, let me know more ; 

Set on thy wiie to oblerve : Leave me, lago. 

logo. My lord, i take my leave. [R 0it1 %* 
Oth. Why did 1 marry?— This honeft creature, 
doubtleis, 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 

Lfgo. My lord, I would, I might entreat your honour 
To Ran this thing no further ; leave it to time : 
And though it be fit that Caffio have his place, 
fFor, fure, he fills it up with great ability,) 
Yet, if you pleafe to hold him off a while, 
You fhall by that perceive him and his means 5 : 
Note, if your lady ftrain his entertainment 6 
With any ftrong orvehement importunity; 
Much will be feen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too bufy in my fears, 
(As worthy caufe I have, to fear — 1 am,) 
And hold her free, I do befeech your honour. 

Oth. Fear not my government 1 . 

lago. I once more take my leave. [Exit. 

Oth. This fellow's of exceeding honefty, 
A . id knows all qualities, w ith a learned fpirit 8 , 
Of human dealings : If 1 do prove her haggard 9 , 

Though 

5 You foall by that perceive him, and his means .] You (hall 
difcover whether he thinks his belt means, his mod powerful 
interrji t is by the folicitation of your lady. Johnson. 

6 —-ftrain Kis entertainment — ] Prefs hard his re-admifiion 
to his pay and office. Entertainment was the military term 
for ad mi llion of foldiers. Johnson. 

1 Fear not my government.] Do not diftruft r+f ability to 
contain mv palfion. Johnson. 

8 — with a learned fpirit^ Learned, for experienced. 

Warburton, 

The conftruftion is, He knows with a learned fpirit all qua- 
lities of human dealings. Johnson. 

9 — J/J do prove her haggard,] A haggard hawk is a wild 
hawk, a hawk unreclaimed, ox irreclaimable. Johnson. 

* A haggard 
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Though that herjefles were my dear heart-ftrings 
I'd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune*. Haply, for I am black ; 

Pa And 

A haggard is a particular fpecies of hawk. It is difficult to 
be reclaimed, but not irreclaimable. 

From a paflage in Viltoria Corombona, it appears that hag- 
gard was a term of reproach fometimes applied to a wanton : 
41 Is this your perch, you haggard ? fly to the news." 

Turber'<vile fays, that 44 the haggart falcons are the moft ex- 
cellent birds of all other falcons." Latham gives to the hag- 
gart only the fecond place in the 'valued file. In Holland's 
Leaguer, a comedy, by Shaker ly Marmyon, 1633, W the 
following illuftrative palfage : 

44 Before thefe courtiers lick their lips at her, 
44 I'll truft a wanton haggard in the wind." 

Haggard, however, had a popular fenfe, and was ufed for 
wild by thole who thought not on the language of falconers. 

Steeven?. 

1 Though that her jefles were my dear heart -ft ritrgs,] Jeffs 
are (horHtraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 
w hich (lie is held on the fill. H A.KMB R. 

In Haywood's comedy, cal ed A Woman killed with Kind- 
r.cfs, 1617, a number of thel'e terms relative to hawking occur 
together : 

44 Now (he hath feiz'd the fowl, and 'gins to plume her ; 
44 Rebeck "her not; rather Hand ltill and check her. 
44 So ; feize her gets, her jeffes, and her bells." 

Steevens. 

2 Yd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune.'] The falconers always let fly the hawk 
againft the wind ; if (he flies with the wind behind her, (he 
feldom returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reafon to be 
difmifled, fhe was let down the wind, and from that lime 
fflifced for herfelf, and preyed at fortune. This was told me 
by the late Mr. Clark. Joh nson. 

Td whiftle her off, &c] This paflage may poffibly receive 
iJluitration from a limilar one in Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, p. 1. feci. t. mem. 3. 44 As a long-winged hawke, 
when he is firlt wlujllcd off the fift , mounts aloft, and for his 
pleafure fetcheth many a circuit in the ayre, iVill foaring 
higher and higher, till he come to his full pitch, and in the 
end, when the game is fprung, comes down amaine, and 
Jtoupes upon a fudden." Percy. ; 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca : 

«« he that bafely 

" Wkiflkd his honour off to the wind, 11 &c. 

Ste event. 
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And have not thofe f>ft parts of conversation^ 

That chumberers * have ; Or, for I am declin'd 

Into the vale of years ;— yet that's not much ; — 

She s aone ; I am abus'd ; and my relief 

Mufl be — to loath her. Ocurfeof marriage, 

That we can call thele delicate creatures ours, 

And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others' ufes. Yet, 'tis the plague of great ones ; 

Prerogat ive are they lefs than the bafe 4 : 

*Tis dettiny unfhunnable, like death * ; 

Even then "this 6 forked plague is fated to us, 

\V hea 

z —chambcrers-] i. e. men of intrigue. So, in the Coun- 

tefsof Ptmbrokt'* jfntonius, 159° : , t 

« FaVn from a ibuldier to a chamberer." Stbbvbm. 
Chambering and uantonnefs are mentioned together in the 

facrtd writings. MaLONB. 

4 Prerogati ve are ihey lefs than the hafe :] In alTertmg that 
the bafe have more prerogative in this refpetf than the great, 
that is; that the bafe or poor are lefs likely to endure this 
forked tilacue, our poet has maintained a doctrine contrary 
Jo that laid down in As you like it:-" Horns ? even fo.- 
Poor wen alone ? No, no-, the natty deer has them as huge 
a , ttotr*fc*V Here we find all mankind are placed on a 
fevel in this refpect, and that it is « delliny' unlhunnable, like 

Vhakfpeare would have been more confiftent, if he had 
written, pfe t * v * d are thev more t han the bafe ?" 

Othello would then have anfwered his own queiuon : [No J 
'TIq deiUnv &C. MALONE. „ n 

1 •*£ de/i'iny unJJmnnable, like death A To be confident 
Othello mult mean, that it is dettiny unfliunnable by great 
«ne* not bv all mankind. Malone. 

1' -forked plague-} In allufion to a fcjrW 01 forked ar- 
row which, once infixed, cannot be extracted Johnson. 
Or rather, forked plague b the cuckold's horns. Percy 
Dr. Johnfon may be right. I meet with the fame though 
in Miodleton's comedy of, ^ my Maflers, 1608 : 

" While the broad arrow, with the forked head, 
«* MilVes his brows but narrowly." 

Again, in King Lear : 

44 — though the fork invade 

** The region of my heart,— Steeven*. 

I have 
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When we do quicken. Defdemona comes f : 

* 

Enter Desdemona, and Emilia. 

If fhe be falfe, O, then heaven mocks itfelf 8 ! 
I'll not believe it. 

Def. How now, my dear Othello ? 
Your dinner, and the generous i (landers 9 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. 

Oth. lain to blame. 

Def. Why is your fpeech fo faint ? are you not well I 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 

Def. 

I have no doubt that Dr. Percy's interpretation is the true 
one. Let our poet fpeak for himfeif. 44 Quoth ftie," faj s Pan- 
darus, in Troilus and Crcffr la, 44 which of thefe hairs is Paris, 
my hufband ? The forked one, quoth he; pluck it out, and 
give it him." Again, in The Winter's Tale t 

M o'er head and ears a for k' d on e." 

So, in Tarleton's News out of Purgatorie : — 41 but the old 
fquire, knight of the forked order, — , 

One of Sir John Harrington's epigrams, in which our poet's 
very expreJfion is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt ; 
44 Acbeon guiltlefs unawares efpying 
44 Naked Diana bathing in her bowre, 
44 Was plagu'd with homes ; his dogs did him devoure -, 
44 Wherefore take heed, ye that are curious, prying, 
u With fome fuch forked plague you be not fmitten, 
N And in your foreheads fee your faults be written." 

Ma LONE. 

f Defdemona comes:'] Thus the quartos. The folio reads : 
Look where fhe comes. St eevbns. 

8 If /he be falfe, O, then-heaven mocks ilfelf!—~} i. e. renders 
its own labours fruitlefs, by forming fo beautiful a creature as 
'Defdemona, and fuffering the elegance of her perfon to be 
difgraced and fullied by the impurity of her mind. — Such, I 
think is the meaning. — rheconitruCtion, however, may be dif- 
ferent. If (he be falfe, O, then even heaven itfelf cheats us 
with 44 unreal mockeries," with falfe and fpecious appear- 
ances, intended only to deceive. Malonr. 

9 — the generous i/landers — ] are I he iflanders of rank, dif- 
tinclion. So, in Mtafure for Meafure : 

44 The generous and graveit citizens 
41 Have hent the gates." 
Generous has here the power of generofus, Lat. This expla- 
nation, however, may be tou particular. Steevens. 
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Def. Faith that's with watching; 'twill away again: 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

Oth Your napkin » is too little ; 

[He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops. 
Let it alone. Come, FH go in with you. 

Def. I am very forry that you are not well. 

[Exeunt Des. and Otk. 

Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin ; 
This was her firft remembrance from the Moor ; 
My wayward hufband hath a hundred times 
"Woo'd me to fteal it : but (he fo loves the token, 
(For he conjur'd her, fhe mould ever keep it,) 
That (he referves it evermore about her, 
To kifs, and talk to* 111 have the work ta'en out *; 
And give it Iago : 

What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not I y 
I nothing, but to pleafe hisfantafy 3 . 

Ente* 

m ■ 

1 Your napkin—] In the North of England, and in Scot- 
land, this term for a handkerchief is flill ufed. The word 
has already often occurred. Malone. 

* —77/ have the 'work ta'en out,] That is, copied. Her 
firft thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her hufband, 
and reftore the original to Defdemona. But thefudden com- 
ing in of Iago, in a furly humour, makes her alter herrefo- 
lution, to pleafe him. The fame phrafe afterwards occurs 
between Catfio and Bianca, infc. iv. Blackstone. 

This fcheme of getting the work of this valued handker- 
chief copied, and reftoring the original to Defdemona, was* 
1 fuppofe, introduced by the poet, to render Emilia lefs una- 
miable. 

It is remarkable, that when (he perceives Othello's fury on 
the lofs of this token, though fhe is reprefented as affectionate 
to her miltrefs, fhe never attempts to relieve her from her dif- 
tpefs: which (he might eafily have done by demanding the 
handkerchief from her hufband, or divulging the (lory, if he 
refufcd to rellore it. — But this would not have ferved the plot. 

Shakfpeare fell into this incongruity by departing from Cin- 
thio's novel for there, while the artlefs Defdemona is ca- 
tering the child of Othello's ancient, (the Iago of our play,) 
the villain iieals the handkerchief which hung at her girdle, 
without the knowledge of his wife. Ma lone. 

3 7 nothing, but to pleafe his fantafy.] Thus the folio. The 
tquarto, 1622, reads : 

I nothing know but for his fantafy. Stebveks. 
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Enter Iago. 

lago. How now ! what do you here alone ? 
Emil. Do not you chicle ; I have a thing for you. 
lago. A thing for me ?— it is a common thing. 
Emil Ha! 

lago. To have a foolilh wife. 

Emit. O, is that all ? What will you give me now 
For that fame handkerchief? 
. lago. W-hat handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief? 
"Why, that the Moor firft gave to Defdemona ; 
That which fo often you did bicj me fteal. 

lago. Haft ftolen it from her ? 

Emil. No, faith; fhe let it drop by negligence * 
And, to the advantage 4 , I, being here, took it up. 
Look, here it is. 

lago. A good wench ; give it me. 

Emil. What will you cfo with it» that you have beer* 
fo earneft 
To have me filch it ? 

lago. Whyr what's that to you ? {fnatching it. 

Emil. If it be not for fome purpofe of import, 
Give it me again : Poor lady ! fhe'll run mad, 
When fhefhall lack it. 

Iago. Be not you known oft 5 ; I have ufe for It. 

Go 



« — to tht advantage, &c] I being opportunely here, took ic 
vp. Johnson. 

3 He not you known oft;] Thus the quarto, except that it 
haso/iV, the vulgar corruption in fpeaking and writing, of oj't 
or of it ; as is proved by various palfages in thefe play s as ex- 
hibited in the folio and quarto, where in one couy we find the 
corrupt and in the other the genuine woids: and "both having 
the fame meaning. The folio reads, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
ferved — Be not acknown on't, i. e. do not acknowledge any 
thing of this matter. The reading of the quarto affords the 
fame meaning. 

The participial adjective, found in the folio, is ufed by 
Thomas K.yd, in his Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594 : 

*' Our friends' misfortune doth in create our own, 
44 Cic. But ours of others will not be acknown" 

Ma lone. 
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# 

Go, leave me. [Exit Emil. 

1 will in Caffio's lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it : Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ftrong 

As proofs ot h^ly writ. This may do fomething. 

The Moor already changes with my poifon 6 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poifons, 

Which, at the firfr, are fcarce found to diftafle j 

But, with a little ad upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of fulphur. —I did fay fo 7 : 

Enter Othello. 

Look, where he comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora 8 , 
Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that fweet Ueep 
Which, thou ow'dft yefterday s>. 

Oth. 

Again, in The l ife of Aiiofto, fubjoihed to Sir John Har- 
rington's tranflation of Orianlo. p. 418. edit. 1607; ** Some 
fay, he married to her privilie, but durii not be ackn&wne of 

it." I'ORSON. 

6 The Moor already, fccj Thus the folio. The line is not 

in the original copy, 1622. Ma LONE. 

7 — I did fay fo .-] As this paifage is fuppofed to be obfeure, 
1 (hall attempt an explanation of it. 

I ago firft ruminates on the qualities of the paffion which he 
is labouring to excite ; and then proceeds to commept on its 
effects. Jealoufy (fays he) with the fmalleji operation on the 
hlood, flames out with all the violence of fulphur , &c . 

1 did fay fo ; 

Look where he comes!- 
i. e. T knew that the leait touch of fuch a paffion would not 
permit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repofe : — I have juft 
laid that jea!oufy is a reiUefs commotion of the mind-, and 
look where Othello approaches, to confirm the propriety and 
juftice of my obfervation. Sterve ns. 

8 — nor ma ndr agora ^\ The man.li ugoras or mandrake has a 
fop*>ri6?k quality, and the ancients uled it when they wanted 
an opiate of the moll po,verliil kind. So Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, A'd I. fc. vi. 

" give me to drrnk mandragora, 

u That I may fieep out this gap of time 
11 My Antony is away/' Ma lone. 

9 Shall fxt-r med'cine thee to that fweet J*eip, 

Which thou o\,\ 1 di\ye/lerday.'] To o<we, as Dr. Johnfon has 
obferved, liquified formerly to poffeft. Ma LONE. 
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Oth. Ha ! ha ! falfe to me ? to me ? 

Iago. Why, how now, general ? no more of that. 

Oth. Avaunt! begone! thou haft let me on the rack:— 
I {wear, 'tis better to be much abus'd, 
Than but to know't a little. 

Iago. How now, my lord ? 

Oth. What fenfe had 1 of her ftolen hours of luft 9 ? 
I faw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me : 

P 5 I flept 

9 What fenfe ha/I, &c] A fimilar paifige to this and what 
follows it, is found in an unpuhli/hed tragi-comedy by Tho- 
mas Middlcton, called The H itch r 

M I feele nocaufe the burthen's not yet off, 
44 So long as the abufe nicks in my knowledge. 
14 Oh, 'tis a paine of hell to know one's fhame ! 
44 Had it byn hid and done, it had ben don happy, 
44 For he that's ignorant lives long and merry." 
Again : 

44 Had'ft thou byn fecret, then had I byn happy, 

44 And had a hope (like man) of joies to come. 

44 Now here I It and a ltayne to my creation ; 

" And, which is heavier tha.11 all torments to me, 

44 The underftanding of this bafe adultery," &c. 
This is uttered by a jealous huibaud, who fuppales himfelf to 
have jult dcltroy'd his wife. 
Ajjain, logo fays: 

Dangerous conceits, &c. 

—with a little ad upon the blool 

Burn like the mines of fulphur. 
Thus Se^afiian, in Middleton's play 

44 When a fufp»ct doth catch once, it bums miyne'y." 
A fcene between Francefca and her brother Antonio, when 
(lie firll excites his jealoufy, has likewife feveral circumllances 
iu common with the dialogue which pities between Iago and 
Othello on the fame fubject. 

This piece contains alfo a palTage verv ftrongly refemblin^ 
another in Hamlet, who fays: — 44 i ana hut mad north-north 
welt: when the wind is foutherly, I know a hawk from a 
handfaw." — Thu*, AlmachiMes : — 44 There is fome difference 
bet wixt my jovial condition and the lunary liate of mad net's. 
1 am not quite out ot my wits : I know a bawd from an aqua-» 
vitnefhop, altrumpet from wild fire, and a beadle from brim* 
iione." 

For a further account of this MS. plav, fee a note on Mr. 
Malone's Attempt to afcertain the order in which the p:ec*s of 
Shtikfpeare were written : — Article, Macbeth* . STEB VttNfr. 

• 
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I flept the next night well was free and merry j 
I found not Caflio's kifies on her lips : 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ftolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at alL 

logo. I am forry to hear this. 

Oth. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all 2 , had tafted her fweet body^ 
So I had nothing known : O now, for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewel content ! 
Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewel ! 
Farewel the neighing ftecd 3 , and the fhrill trump, 

Thfr 

1 tfiepi the next night <well t was free and merry -,1 Thus the 
quartos. The folio reads : 

I flept the next night veil, fed well; was free and merryv 

Ste EVENS. 

* if the general cam fa 

Pioneers and all,] Thar is, the moft abject and vileft of 
the camp. Pioneers were generally degraded foldiers, ap- 
pointed to the olhce of pioneer, as a puniftiment for mi (be- 
haviour. 

" A foldier ought ever to retain and keep his arms in faftie 
and forth camming, for he is more to be detefted than a co- 
ward, that will lofe or play away any part thereof, or refufe 
K for his eafe, or to avoid paines •, wherefore fuch a one is to 
be dlfmifled with punifhment, or to be made fome abjeel 
pioncr." The Art of War and England* Traynings, &c. by 
JLdward Da vies, Gent. 1 6 1 9. 

So, in The laivs and Ordinances of M ar eftabllihed by the 
earl of Eliex, printed in 1640 : " If a trooper fhall loofe his 
horfe or hackney, or a footman any part of his arms, by neg- 
Jifcence or lewdnefle, by dice or cardes - r he or they fhall re- 
main in qualitie of pion'ers, or fcavengers, till they be furnilh- 
td with as good as were loft, at iheir own charge." Grosb. 

3 Farewel the plumed troop and the big wars, 

Fareuuel the neighing flee </ v &c] In a very ancient drama 
entitled Common Conditions t printed about 1576, Sedmond,. 
*ho has lolt his filter in a wood, thus expretVes h'i6 grief: 

" But fa:ewell n«rw, my courfers brave, attraped to the 
ground !. 

M Farewell ! adieu all pleafuces eke, with comely hauke 
and hound e ! n 
Farewell, yer.obles all, farewell eche marfial kmghr, 
M Fax e well, ve famous ladies all, in whom I did delight t 

M Ad US- 
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The fpirit-ftirring drum, the ear-piercing fife *J 
The royal banner ; and all quality, 

i m 

u Adue, my native foile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 
" Adue, eche wight, and marfial knight, adue, eche li v- 
ing thyng !" 

One is almoit tempted to think that Shakfpeare had read 
tliis old play. Malone. 

4 The Jpirit-ftirrir.g drum, the ear-piercing fife^\ In men- 
tioning the jffle joined with the drum, Shakfpeare, as ufual, 
paints from the life thofe inliruments accompanying each 
other being ufed in his age by Englifh foldiery. ' The fife, 
however, as a martial initrument, was afterwards entirely 
difcoutinued among our troops for many years, but at length 
revived in the war before the laft. It is commonly fuppofed 
that our foldiers borrowed it from the Highlanders in the lafl 
rebellion: but I do not know that the fife is peculiar to the 
Scotch, or even ufed at all by them. It was firft ufed within 
the memory of man among our troops by the Britilh guards, 
by order of the duke of Cumberland, when they were en- 
camped at Maeftricht, in the year 1747, and thence focii 
adopted into other Englifh regiments of infantry. They took 
it from the Allies with whom they ferved. This initrument 
accompanying the drum is of considerable antiquity in the 
European armies, particularly the German. In a curious 
picture in the Afhmolean Mufeum at Oxford, painted 1525, 
reprefenting the fiege of Pavia by the French king, where the 
emperor was taken prifoner, we fee fifs and drums. In an 
old Englifh treatife written by William Gerrard before 15^% 
and pjblifhed by one captain Hichcock in 1591, intitled Ike 
Art of IVarrc, there are feveral wood cuts of military evolu- 
tions, in which thefe inftruments are both introduced. In 
Rymer's Fcedera, in a diary of king Henry's fiege of Bulloignc 
1 544, mention is made of the drummes and "jiffleurs march- 
ing at the head of the king's army. Tom. xv. p. 53. 

The drum and fife were alio much ufed at ancient fertivals, 
(hews, and proceffions. Gerard Leigh in his Accidence cf Ar~ 
morie, printed in 1576, defcribing a Chriltmas magnificently 
celebrated at the InnerTemple, fays, ** We entered the prince 
his hall, w here anon we heard the noife of drum and fif e." 
p. 119.^ At a (lately raafque on Shrove-Sunday 1510, in 
which Henry VIII. was an ador, Holinfhed mentions the 
entry 44 of a drum and fife apparelled in white damafke and 
grene bonettes. "Chron. iii. 805. col. 1. There are many 
more inllances in Holinfhed, and Stowe's Survey of Lond n.^ 

From the old French word *vffieur, above-cited, came the 
Englifh nuhifflcr^ which anciently was ufed in its proper litc^ 
rrf/ fenfe. Strype, fpeaking of a grand tilting before the court 

in 

f ' 

- 
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Pride, pomp, and circumftance of glorious war s ? 
AndO you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 6 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone ! 
lago. Is it poflible ? — My lord, — 



OlH. 



in q.^pn Mary's reign 1554, fay*, from an old journal, that 

king Philip and the challengers entered the lifts, preceded by 
44 their *wh\fflers % their footmen, and their armourers," Ec- 
elef. Meroor. iii. p. 2 if. This explains the ufe of the word 
in Sh:ii;fprnre, where it is alfo literally applied. Hen, V. 
Act I V. fc. ult. 

" behold, the Hritifh beach 

'* Pales in tne flood with men, with wives and boy*, 

" Whofe fho its and claps out- voice the deep-mouth'd fea # 
Which, like a mighty wh '.ffrr 'fore the king, 

11 Seern^ to p;epure his way." 
Bv degrees, the word whifier hence acquired the metapho* 
real meaning, which it at prefent obtains in common fpeech,. 
and became an application of contempt : Wh[ffter % a light 
tii v ial ^hara&er, a fllow hired to pipe at proctjfhns . 

T. Warton^ 

In the old dramatic piece, intitled Wine, Beer, Ale and 
Tjhacco, ad edit. 1630, Tobacco fays to Beer : 

44 it will become your duty to obey me." 

To which Wtnt replies: 

11 Vou our r overeign \ a mere whiffier !** 
Again, in Ram-alt' y, or Merry Tricks, 16 1 1 ; 

11 he was known 

H Bjt onlv for a fwaggering whiffier, Stf.e ve Ks. 
5 Pil\ pomp and circumftance of glorious war/] Si> ■ 
William D' Ave iant does not appear to have been fcrupulows- 
of adopting almolt Saakfpeare's own words. So, in Albovine^ 
1629 : 

M Then glorious war, and all proud circumftance 
That gives a foldier noife,/or evermore farewell !" 

Stef.ve n„s. 

Pic tclier has parodied thlspaffage of Othello, in hit Pi op he- 
t§/* % which was tirft rtprelenred in May, 1622 : 
*« . and to keep 

M My faith un tain ted , farewell pride, andposrp, 

" And circumftance of g'orious majeity, 

"Farewel, forever! Malonr. 
4 ^.^hofe rude throats—} So Milton, P. L. B. VI. 

44 From rhofc d ep-throate l engines," &c. 
Thequarto, 1622, reads— whofe wide throats. Steeven*. 
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Oth. Villain, be fure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be fure of it ; give me the ocular proof j 

[taking him by the throat. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal foul 7 , 
Thou hadft been better have been born a dog, 
Than anfwer my wak'd wrath. 

lago. Is it come to this ? 

Oth. Make me to fee it ; or (at the leaft) fo prove if, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on : or, woe upon thy life ? 

lago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. If thou doft flander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more : abandon all remorfe 8 ; 
On horrour's head horrours accumulate ; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep 9 , all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing canft thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 

lago. O grace ! O heaven defend me ! 
Are you a man ? have you a foul, or fenfe ?— 
God be wi* you ; take mine office. — O wretched fool, 
That liv'ft 1 to make thine honeftv a vice !■— 

0 monftrous world ! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honeft, is not fafe.— 

1 thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 

I'll love no friend, fince love 9 breeds fuch offence. 
* Oth. Nay, flay Thou Ihould'ft be honeft. 

lag* 

7 — mine eternal foul,] Perhaps the quarto, 1621, more for- 
cibly reads : 

— man's eternal foul. 

Shakfpeare might have defigned an oppofition between man 
and dog, Steevens. 

• — abandon all remorfe •,] All tendernefs of nature, all 
pity •, in which fenfe, as Mr. Steevens has jultly obferved, the 
word was frequently ufed in Shakfpeart's time. The next 
line fhews it is ufed in this fenfe here. 

Ma lone. 

9 Do deeds to make heaven vuccf>,] So, in Meafure for Me a- 
fure : 

44 Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high heaven, 
•* As make the angels weep." StbbVR ns 
1 That liv'it— ] Thus the quarto. The folio — that lo*yi — . 

Steevens. 

fince love— ] So, the quarto, 1622. . Folio: yfrAIove— . 

Ma lone.. 
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Iago. I fhould be wife ; for honefty's a fool,. 
And lofes that it works for. 

Oth. By the world 3 , 
I think my wife behoneft, and think £he is not ; 
I think that thou art juft, and think thou art uot^ 
I'll have fome proof : My name 4 , that was as 
As Dian's vifage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face.— If there be cords, or knives, 
Poifon, or fire, or fuffocating ilreams, 
I'll not endure it Would, I were fatisfied i 

Iago. I fee, fir, you are eaten up with paffton : 
I do repent me, that I put it to you. 
You would be fattsfied ? 

Oth. Would ? nay, Iwtlh 

Iago. And may : Bur, how ? how fatisfled, my lord Y 
Would you, the fupervifor, grofsly gape on ? 
Behold her tupp'd 5 ? 

Oth. Death and damnation T O ! 

Iago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring 'em to that profpeol : ,Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do fee them bolfter^ 

More 

3 By the world, &cj This fpeech is not in the firft edition. 

POTE, 

* — My name, &c] Thus the folio, where alone this fpeech 
is found. Mr. Pope and a!l the fubfequent editors read — Her 
name : but this, like a thoufand other changes introduced by 
the fame ditor, was made without either authority or necef- 
fity. Shakfpeare undoubtedly might have written Her name • ; 
but the word which the old copy furnifties, affords alfo good 
ienfe. Othello's name or reputation, according to the ufual 
unjuft determination of the world, would be fullied by the in- 
fidelity of his wife. Befides, how could either tranfcriber or 
printer have fubftituted My for Her. Malone. 

* 11 If there be cords , or knives, 

" Pnifon, or fire, or fuffccativg /f reams, 
u Til not endure it.] So, in Pet icles :, 
*' If fi r€s be hot, knives ft^rp, or waters deep, 
11 Untied i It'll my virgin knot will keep." Malone. 
» Beholi her tupp'd ?] A ram in Stafford {hi re and fome 
other counties is called a tup. So, in the firft a& : 

" — — an old black ram 

M Is tupping your white ewe." Steevens. 
The old copies have— topp'd. Mr. Theobald made the cor- 
rection. Malone* 
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More than their own ! What then ? how then ? 

What (hall I fay ? Where's fatisfadion ? 

It is irapoffible, you mould fee this, 

Were they as prime as goats 6 , as hot as monkeys, 

As fait as wolves in pride, and fools as grofs 

As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I fay, 

If imputation, and ftrong circumftances,— 

Which lead directly to the door of truth,— 

Will give you fatisfadion, you may have it. 

Oth. Give me a living reafon that (he's difloyal t_ 

logo. I do not like the office : 
But, fith I am enter'd in this caufe fo far,— 
Prick'd to it by foolifh honefty and love,— 
I will go on. I lay with Camo lately ; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not fleep. 

There are a kind of men (b loofe of foul. 

That in their fleeps will mutter their affairs; 

One of this kind is Caflio : 

In fleep I heard him fay,— " Sweet DefJemontr, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves!" 

And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand, 

Cry,— O fined creature A and then kifs me hard, 

As if he pluck'd up kifles by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips : then laid his leg 

Over my thigh, and figh'd, and kifs'd ; and then 

Cry'd, — 8 Curfed fate I that garve thee to the Moor I 

• 

Oik. 

« Were they as prime as goafs,'] Prime is prompt, from the 
Celtic or Britifh prim. Ha nmeR. 

So, in the Vow-breaker, or the Fairc Mai J of Clifton, 1636 ; 
41 More prime than goats or monkiesin their pride." 

STE EVENS.. 

1 Give me a living reafon that fZe*s di/loyal."] Thus the 
quarto, 1622. The folio omits the word that, probably for 
the fake of the metre but our pjet often ufes fuch words as 
reafon, as a ironofy liable. 

A living reafon is a reafon founded on faftand experience, 
not on furmife or conjecture : a reafon that convinces the un- 
demanding as perfectly as if the fact were exhibited to the 
life. Ma lone. 

* — and/rgJC I, and kifs* d\ and then 

Cry'd,— 1 Thus the quarto, i6az. The folio reads : 

«— then 
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Oth. O monftrous ! monftrous | 

Iago. Nay, this was but his dream. "* 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclufion 9 ;- 
'Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream ». 

Iago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonftrate thinly. 

Oth. Til tear her all to pieces. 

logo. Nay* but be wife : yet we fee nothing done * 
She may be honeft yet. Tell me but this, — 
Have you not fometimes feen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ftrawberries, in your wife's hand? 

Oth. I gav:e her fuch a one ; 'twas my firft gift. 

Iago. 1 know not that ; but fuch a handkerchief, 
(I am fure, it was your wife's,) did I to-day 
See Caflio wipe his beard with. 

Oth. If it be that, — 

Jago. If it be thar, or any that was her's 3 ,. 
, It fpeaks agninft her, w ith the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the (lave had forty thoufand lives ; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 



Now- 



then lay'd his leg o'er my thigh, 



And Jigh, and kifs, and then cry, curfed fate, Ike. 
The omilfion of the perfonal pronoun before lay'd is much . 
in our authour's manner. Malonk. 

9 — a foregone conclufion •,] A conclujion in Shakfpeare's 
time meant an experiment or trial. Ma L one. 

1 Othel. 'Tis a fhreivd doubt, &c.] The old quarto gives this 
line, with the two following, to Iago •, and rightly. 

War burt n. . 
In the folio this line is given to Othello. Malone, 
I think it more naturally fpoken by Othello, who, by dwel- 
ling fo long upon the proof, encouraged Iago to enforce it. 

JOILNSO N. 

* yet ive fee nothing done ;] This is an oblique and ft- 

cret mock at Othello's faying, Give me the ocular proof. 

Warburton. 

3 — that 'was hers,"] The only authentick copies, the quar- 
to, 1622, and the folio, read — or any, it washers. For the 
emendation I am anfAerable. The miftake probably arofe 
fcomyt only being written in the manufcript. The modern, 
editors, following an amendment made by the editor of the 
fecond folio, read— if 'twas her 's. Malone. 
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Novr do I fee 'tis rrue 4 . — Look here, Iago • 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven s ; 
'Tis gone.— 

Arife, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell 6 f 
Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne 7 , 
To tyrannous hate ! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught 
For 'tis of afpicks' tongues 1 

Iago. 

4 Now do 1 fee 'tis true.—] The old quarto reads, 

Now do 1 fee 'tis time. 
And this is Shakfpeare's, and has in it much more force, and 
folemnity, and preparation for what follows: as alluding to 
what he had faid before : 

No, logo ! 

Til fee before J doubt, when I doubt, frcve \ 
And y on the proof there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealoufy. | 
This time was now come. WarbuRTun, 

5 Ail my fond love thus do I blow to heaven ;] So, in Mar* 
lowe' '8 Lu/rs Dom inion, 1657: 

44 Are ihefe your fears ? thus blow them into air." 

Malone. 

* — from thy hollow cell !] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 
folio reads— from the hollow hell. Hollow, Dr. Warburton 
confiders as " a poor unmeaning epithet." M A lone. 

I do not perceive that the epithet hollow is at all unmean- 
. ing, when applied to hell, as it gives the idea of what Mil- 
ton calls 

M — — — — — the void profound 
" Of unenential night." Stbevens. 
And in Paraaife Loft t B. £. ver. 314; the fame epithet and 
fubjecl occur : 

M He call'd fo loud, that all the hollow deep 
« Of hell refounded." H. T. W. 
Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakfpeare, and 
he undoubtedly read his plays in the folio, without thinking 
of examining the more antient quartos. In the full book of 
Paradife Lq/l, we find — 

44 — — — the univerfal hoft up fent 

€< A (hout that tore hell's concave" Ma lone. 

7 hearted throne,] Hearted throne, is the heart on 

frbich thou wall enthroned, Johnson. 
So, in Twelfth night : 

14 It gives a very echo to the feat, 
44 Where love is thron'd." > 
8 — fwc 11, bofom,, &c] i.e. fwell, becaufe the fraught i* 
ofpoifon, Warburton. 
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Iago. Pray, be content. 
Oth. O, blood, Iago, blood ! 

Iago. Patience, 1 fay; your mind, perhaps, may- 
change. 

Oth. Never, Iago *. Like to the Pontick fea 
Whofe icy current and compulfive courfe 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontick,. and the Hellefpont ; 
Even fo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge * 

Swallow 

9 Never, Iago.] From the word Like to marble heaven, in- 
clufively, is not found in the quarto, 1622. Malone 

1 — 1 ike to the Pontick fea, otc.1 This fimile is omitted in 
the6rft edition ; I think it fhould be fo, as an unnatural ex- 
curfion in this place. Pope. 1 

Every reader will, I durll fay, abide by Mr. Pope's cen- 
fure on this palfage. When Shakfpeare grew acquainted with 
fucb particulars of knowledge, he made a difplay of them as 
foon as opportunity offered. He found this in the fecond book 
tfnd 97th Chapter of Pliny's Nat. Hifl. as tranflated by Phile- 
mon Holland, 1601 : M And the fea Pontus evermore floweth 
and runneth out into Propontis, but the fea never retireth 
backe again within Pontus." 

Mr. Edwards, in his MSS. notes, conceives this fimile to 
allude to Sir Philip Sidney's device,, whofe imprefs, Camden,, 
in his Remains, fays, was the Cafpian fea, with this motto, 
SINE REFLUXU. Ste evens. 

a Ne'er feels retiring ebb,] The folio, where alone this paf- 
fage is found, reads— Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, &c. Many 
fimilar miliakes have happened in that copy, by the compo- 
fitor's repeating a word twice in the fame line. So, in Ham- 

Set t 

" My news (hall be the news [r. fruit} to that great feauV* 
Again, ibidem : 

*' The fpirit, upon whofe^/Y/V depend and reft," &c. 
inftead of — upon whofe weal. The correction was made by 
Mr. Pope. Malone. 

3 — a capable and wide revenge — ] Capable perhaps fignU 
fies ample, capacious. So, in As you like it 1 

" The cicatrice and capable impreffure." 
Again, in Pierce Pennilefs his Supplication to the Devil, by 
Na(he, 1392: " Then belike, quoth I, you make this word, 
Daemon, a Capable name, of Gods, of men, and of devils." 

It 



/ 
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Swallow them up. — Now by yond* marble heaven 

In the due reverence of a facred vow [kneeis. 

I here engage my words. 

logo. Do not rife yet.— [kneels. 
Witnefs, you ever-burning lights above I 
You elements that clip us round about t 
Witnefs, that here Iago doth give up 
The execution 5 of his wit, hands, heart, 
To wrong'd Othello's fervice ! let him command,, 
And to obey fhall be in me remorfe* 
What bloody work foever 6 . 

OtL 

It may however mean judicious. In Hamlet the word is 

often ufed in the fenfe of intelligent. What Othello fays in 

another place feems to favour this latter interpretation : 

M Good 1 good the jufiice of it pleafes me." 

Ma lone. 

4 _ hy yona* marble heaven,] In Soliman and Per/eda, 1599, 
1 find the fame exprerfion : 

M Now by the marble face of the welkin." 

Stebven*. 

So, in Marftou's Antonio and Mellida, 160a ! 

" And pleas'd the marble heavens." Malonb, 

5 Tfo execution—] The firft quarto reads excellency. 

StebvENS. 

By execution Shakfpeare meant employment or exercife. So, 
in Love's Labour's Lo/f : 

• 41 .Full of comparifons and wounding flouts, 
M Which you on alleftates will execute." 
The quarto, 162*, reads — hand, Malonb. 
* r n let him command^ 

And to obey /hall be in me remorfe, 

What bloo ly <work foever.] Let him command whatever 
bloody bu/inefj;, and in me it (hall be an ad, not of cruelty, 
but oftendernefs, to obey him ; not of malice to others, but of 
tenderne/s for him. If this fenfe be thought too violent, I fee 
nothing better than to follow Pope's reading, as it is improv- 
ed by Theobald. Johnson. 

The quarto, 1622, has not the words — in me. They fit ft 
appeared in the folio. Theobald reads, Nor to obey, &c. 

Dr. Johnfon's explanation of this palfage is fo juft, that 
any further comment on it appears to me unnecefiary. We 
have fo often had occafion to point out the ancient ufage of 
the word remorfe, i. e. pity, that 1 (hall only here refer to fome 
of the palTagcs in which it may be found. See p. 325, n. 8, 
.of the play before us. About the vear 1680 the word began 

to 
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Oth. I greet thy love, 
Nor with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 

And- 

to be difufed in this fenfe ; for in Anthony WoQd's Diary f 
we find the following paflage, adann. 1652 : M One of thefe, 
a molt handfome virgin, arrai'd in coiily and gorgeous appa- 
rel, kneePd down to Thomas Wood, with tears and prayers 
to tave her life: And, being ftrucken with a deep remorfe, 
took her under his arme, went with her out of the church,'* 
§zc. In his reviled work, which he appears to have finifhed 
about the year 1680, initead of the words 44 a deep remorfe*" 
we find 44 a pro f band pitie." In the prologue to Town Shifts, 
a comedy, printed in 167 1 , remorfe is employed in its ancient 
fenfe : 

44 Why mould you be fuch Grangers to remorfe,. 

44 To judge before you try ?" Malone. 
Again, in King Edward III; 1599, that prince fpeaking to 
the citizens of Calais : 

44 But for yourfelves, look you for no remorfe** 
I could add many more inftances, but fhall content myfelf 
to obferve that the fentiment of lago bears no fmall refem- 
blance to that of Arviragus in Cymbelyne : 

4 * I'd let a parifh of fuch Clocens blood, 

44 And praife myfelf for charity." STEEVEN8. 
Before I faw Dr. Johnfon's edition of Shakfpeare, my opi- 
nion of this pailage was formed, and written,, and thus I un- 
derftood it : 44 Let him command any bloody bufmefs, and to 
obey fhall be in mean act of pity and compalTion for wronged 
Othello." Remorfe frequently lignifies pity, mercy, compac- 
tion, or a tendernefs of heart, unattended with the flings of a 
guilty conference. So, in 7he 'Two Gentlemen ofVerona, Adfc 
IV: fc. iii. the crimelefs Eglamour is called remorfefulL So, 
in King Richard III. Aft H I. fc. vii. 

44 As well we know your tendernefs of heart, 

" And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe" 
So, in Holinfhed's Conquefi of Ireland, p. 13. 44 — to have 
remorfe and compafhon upon others diftrelfes •," and in the de- 
dication, 44 to have regard and remorfe to your faid land." 

To LLET. 

If I am not deceived, this paflage has been entirely mif- 
taken. I read : 

44 Let him command, 

44 An* to obey fhall be in me remorfe, 

44 What bloody bufinefs ever " 

And {or if is futficiently common: and Othello's imparl 
ence breaks oft* the ientence-, 1 think, with additional beauty. 

Farmer. 

What hloody work foever.'] So the quartos. The folio : 
What bloody bufinefs ever, Steevens. 

( 
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•And will upon the inftant put thee to't : 
Within thefe three days let me hear thee fay, 
That Caflio's not alive. 

Iago. My friend is dead; 'tis done, at your requeft * : 
But let her live. 

Oth. Damn her, lewd minx ! O, damn her 7 ! 
Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw, 
To furnifli me with fome fwift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenanr. 

Iago. I am your own for ever. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

TAe fame. 



Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown. 

Def. Do you know, firrah, where lieutenant Caffio lies ? 
Clown. I dare not fay, he lies any where. 
Def Why, man ? 

Clown. He is a foldier ; and for me to fay a foldier 
lies, is ftabbing. ' . 

Def Go to ; Where lodges he ? 

Clown. To tell you 8 where he lodges, is to tell you 
where I lie. 

Def. Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clown. I know not where he lodges ; and for me to 
devife a lodging, and fay — he lies here, or he lies there, 
were to lie in my own throat. 

Def Can you enquire him out ? and be edify'd by 
report ? 

Clown. 



* — at your requeft :] Thus the folio. The quarto, 162a, 
reads— as you requelt. Malone. 

f O t damn her /] Thus the quarto, 1612. Folio : O damn 
'her, damn her. Malone. 

• To tell you, &c] This and the following fpeech are want- 
ing in the firft quarto. St EEVE N8, 



1 
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Clown. I will catechize the world for him ; that is, 
make queftions, and by them anfwer 

Def. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell him I 
have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, all will 
be well. 

Clown. To do this, is within the compafs of man's 
wit ; and therefore I will attempt the doing of it*. 

[Exit. 

Def. Where fhould I lofe that handkerchief, Emilia ? 
Emil. I know not, madam. 

Def Believe me, 1 had rarher have loft my purfe 
Full of cruzadoes 2 . And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenels 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 
Emil. Is he not jealous ? 

Def. Who, he ? I think, the fun, where he was bora, ^ 
Drew all fuch humours from him. 
Emil. Look, where he comes. 

Def I will not leave him now, tillCaffio be call'd to 

him 3.— -How is it with you, my lord ? 

• . * \ 

* \ 

Enter 

9 — and 6y them anfwer.] i. e. and by them, when anfwer'd, 
form my o.vn anfwer to you. The qunintnefs of the expref* 
lion is in chara&er. Dr. \Varburton fir Ay, which is found 
both in the* quarto, 1622, and the folio, reads— bid y " i. e. 
bid the world, thole whom he qiKliions." 

The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, 
printed in 1630, read— and make them anf wen 

Ma LONE. 

1 To do this is within the compafs of man^s wit ; and 
therefore, &c] So, in IC. Lear t 

" I cannot draw a cart, nor eat wild oats ; 
" I/it be man's work, Til do ft* 9 Malone. 
% — Cruzadoes ] A Portuguese coin, in value three 
fhillings iterling. GREY; 

So called from the crofs (tamped upon it. Johnson. 
3 till Cajjto be caltd tc him. — ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads— Ut Caifio.be call'd to him. Malone. 
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Enter Othello. 

Oth. Well, my good lady \Afide\ O, hardnefs to 
diflemble !— 
How do you, Defdemona ? 
*Def. Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand : This hand is moift, my lady. 

Def. It yet has felt no age, nor known no forrow. 

Oth. This argues fruitful nefs, and liberal heart ,—- 
Hot, hot, and moift 4 : This hand of yours requires 
A fequefter from liberty, fafting and prayer, 
Much caftigation, exercife devout 5 ; 
For here's a young and fweating devil here. 
That commonly rebels. *Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. 

Def. You may, indeed, fay fo ; 
For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand . The hearts, of old, gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is— hands, not hearts *. 

Def. 

4 Hot, hot, and moift ;] Ben Jonfon feems to have attempt- 
ed a ridicule on this patiage, in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour, Aft V. fc. ii. where Segliarno fays to Saviolina : 
M How does my fweet lady ? hot and moift ? beautiful and . 
lufty ? Stebvbns. 

Ben Jonfon was ready enough on all occafions to depretiate 
and ridicule our authour, but in the prefent inftance, I be- 
lieve, he muft be acquitted; for Every Man out of his Humour 
was printed in 1600, and- written probably in the preceding 
year; at which time, we are almolt certain that Othello had 
not been exhi bited. Ma lone . 

? — exercife devout ;] Exercife was the religious term. 
Henry the feventh (fays Bacon) " had the fortune of a true 
chriftian as well as of a great king, in living exercifed, and' 
dying repentant/* 

So, Lord Haltings in K. Richard III. fays to a prieft : 
*< I am in debt for your lati exercife. Malonb, 

* — The hearts, of old, gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is— hands, not hearts.] It is evident 
that the firft line (hould be read thus, 
The hands of old gave hearts : 
Otherwife it would be no reply to the preceding words, 

For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart : 
Not fo, fays her hulband : The hands of oil indeed gave hearts ; 

but 
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Def. I cannot fpeak of this. Come now your •promite. 
Oth. What promife, chuck ? 

Def 

but the cuftom now is fo give hands without hearts. The ex- 
prtflion of new heraldry was a fatirical allulion to the times, 
boon after James the* Firll came to the crown, he created the 
l ew dignity of baronets for money. Amongll their other pre- 
rogatives of honour, they had an addition to their paternal 
arms, of a hand gules in an efeutcheon argent. And we are 
not to doubt but that this was the new heraldry alluded to by 
our author : by which he infiuuates, that fome then created 
had hands indeed, but not hearts ; that is, money to pay for 
the creation, but no virtue to purchafe the honour. But the 
finelt part of the poet's addrefs in thisallufion, is the compli- 
ment he pays to his old miltrelV Elizabeth. For James'spretence 
for raifing money by this creation, was the reduction of Ulfter, 
ando;her parts of Ireland the memory of which he would 
perpetuate by that addition to their arms, it being the arms 
ofUlfier. No.v the method ufed by Elisabeth in the reduc- 
tion of rhat kingdom was fo different from this, the dignities 
ihe conferred being on thofe who ufe their Jieel, and not their 
gold\x\ this fervice, that nothing could add more to her glory 
than the being compared to her fuctttVorin this point of view: 
itor was it uncommon for the dramatick poets of that time to 
fa tirize the ignominy of James's reign. So Fletcher in The 
Fair Maid of the Inn. One fays, / will fend ihee to Amboynain 
the Ea/i Indies for pepper. The other replies, To Amhqyna ? 
fo 1 might be pcf per'd. Again in the fame play, a failor fays, 
Defpife not this pitch d canrvafs \ the time was /we have known 
them lindwifh Spanifh ducats. Warburto n, 

The hiltorical observation is very judicious and acute, but 
of the emendation there ts no need. She fays, that her hand 
gave aw av fa r heart. He goes on with his fufpicion, and the 
hand whu-h he had before called frank he now terms liberal ; 
then proceeds to remark that the hand was formerly given by 
the heart \ but now it neither gives it, nor is given by it. 

J OH NSO>J. 

— our new heraldry I believe this to be only a figura- 

tive expierlion, without the leal! reference to king James's 
creation of baronets. The abfurdity of making Othello 
fo familiar with Britifh heraldry , the urter want of confitten- 
cy as well as policy in any ineer of Shakfpeare at the 
badge of honours inttituted by a prince whom on ali other oc- 
cafions he was felicitous to flatter, and at whole court this 
"very piece wasacled in 1613, very ftron^ly incline me to cjuef- 
tion the propriety of Dr. Warburton's hiftorical explanation. 

Steevbns. 

a 

To 

1 
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Def. I have fent to bid Caflio come fpeak with you. 
Vol. XV. Q Oik. 

m 

To almoft every fentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an ob- 
jection may be taken ; but I have preferved it as a fpeciiuctx 
of this commentator's manner. 

It is not true that king James created the order of baro- 
nets foon afrer he came to the throne. It was created in the 
year 161 1. — The conceit that by the word hearts the poec 
meant to allude to the gallantry of the reign of Eliiabeth, 
irl which men diftinguifhed themfelves by their fleel % and. 
that by hands thofe courtiers were pointtd a:, who ferved 
her inglorious fuccelTor only by xhz'iv gold, is too fanciful to 
deferve an anfwer. 

Thus Dr. Warburton's note flood as it appeared originally 
in Theobald's edition ; but in his own, by way of confirma- 
tion of his notion, we are told, that 44 it was not uncommon 
for the fatirical poets of that time to fa ti rife the ignominy 
of James's reign ;" and for this a (Vernon we are referred t«» 
Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn, But, unluckily, it appears 
from the othce-book of S r Henry Herbert, a Mf. of v\hicli 
an account is given in Vol. I. Part II. that Fletcher's plays 
were generally performed at court fcon afrer they were tin; 
exhibited at the theatre, and we may be allured that he 
would not venture to offend his courtly auditors, The Fair- 
Maid of 'the Inn, indeed, never was performed before Kin*; 
James, being the la 11 play but one tha: Fletcher wrote, and 
not produced till the izd of Jan. 1625-6, after the death 
both of its author and king James; but when it was writ- 
ten, he mull, from the circumftance already mentioned, 
have had the court before his eyes. 

In various parts of our poet's works he has alluded to the 
cuflon of plithing trorh by the union of hands. .So,*, in 
Hamlet : 

44 Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 
44 Unite co-mutual in mod facred bands. H 
Again, in The Tempejt, which was probably written at no 
great dillance of time from the play before us : 
44 Mir, My hufband then? 
44 Fer t Ay, with a heart as willing 
44 As bondage e'tr of freedom. Here's my hand, 
44 Mir. And mine, with my heart in't." 
The hearts of old, fays Othello, dictated the union of 
'lands, which formerly were joined with the hearts of the 
parties in them; but in our modern marriages, hands nloi.n 
arc united, without hearts. Such evidently is the plant 
meaning of he words. 1 do not, however, undertake t<» 
maintain that the poet, when he ufed the word heraldry , 
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Oth. I have a fait and fullen rheum » offends me ; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 
Def. Here, my lord. 
Oth. That which I gave you. 
Def. I have it not about me. 
Oth. Not? 

Def No, indeed, my lord. 
Oth. That is a fault : That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give 3 i 

Sh* 

hnd not the new order of baronets in his thoughts, without 

intending any fatirical allufion. M \ LONE. 

I think, with Dr. Warbjirton, that 'he new order of ba- 
ronets is here again alluded to. See Merry Wives of Wind- 
Jor, 'and Spcl man's Epigram there cited : 

M fiorentis nomen honoris 

" Indicat in clvpei fronte cruenta manus. 
*' Non-quod faevi aliquid, aut ftrtCW fortiter enfe 
M Multibus occiiis" geii'erit ifta Conors." 

Bl- ACK STONB, ' 

The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir 
William Blackfbne, in the page to which he has referred ; 
for 1 have omitted that part of his note, (an omifTion of 
which I have there given notice,) becawfe it appeared to me 
extremely improbable that any paifage in that play (hould 
ailude to an event that did not take, place till 16 1 1. The 
omitted words 1 add here, (diilinguiming them by Italick 
character?,) as they may appear t«o add weight to his opi- 
nion and that of Dr. Warburcon. 

M I JufpcK this is an oblique rtjkR 'ton on the prodigality of 
lames the firft in blowing thefe honour s, and erecling a new 
order of knighthood called baronets which few of the ancient 
gentry would condc/ccnd to accept. See Sir Henry Spelmans 
epigram on them, Gloss. />. 76, which ends thus i 

w dum cauponare rccufant 

M Ex verJgeniti nobilitate viri, 
u Inter ea e caulis hie prorcpit, ille tabernis, 
'! Et modo fit dominus, qui modofervus erat. 

See another /troke at them in Othelfo." Malonb.' 

9 — fait and fullen rheum — ] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 
folio, tor fullen, has for ry. Malonb, 

Sullen, that is, a rheum chfiinately troublefome. I think 
this better. Johnson. 

9 — That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give :] In the account of this 
tremendous' handkerchief, are lome particulars, which lead 
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She was a charmer, and could almoft read 
The thoughts of people : lhe told her, while fhe kept it 
'Twould make her amiable, andfubdue my father 
Entirely to her love ; but if lhe loft ir, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathly, and his fpirits mould hunt 
After new fancies : She, dying, gave it me ; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv« F 
To give it her. I did fo : and take heed oft* 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 
To lofe't or give't away, were fuch perdition, 
As nothing elfe could match. 
Def. Is it poffible ? 

Oth. 'Tis true : there's magick in the web of it : 

Q. 2 A fibyl, 

me to think that here is an allufion to ft fa&, heightened by 
poetical imagery, it is the practice in the eaftern regions for 
perfons of both fexes to carry handkerchiefs very curioufiy 
wrought. In the Mf. pipers of Sir J. Chard'm, that great 
o-iental traveller, is a patfage which fully defcribes the cuf- 
tom. 41 The mode of wrought handkerchiefs (favs this 
learned inquirer) is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Paleftine, 
and in all the Turkifti empire. They are wrought with a 
needle, and it is the aniufement of the fair fcx there, as 
arm.ng us the making tapeftry and 1 ice. The young women 
make them for their father?, their brothers, an J by way of 
preparation before hand for their fpoufes ; beftowiflg them a:? 
favours on their lovers. They have them aimdi conliantly 
in their hands, in thofe warm countries, to wip* off fweat." 
But whether,, this circumtiance ever came to Shakfpeare's 
knowledge and gave rife to the incident, lam no: able to 
determine. 

WUALLEY. 



Shakfpeare found in CJiuhio's novel the incident of Def 
oemona 1 lofmg a handkerchief finely wrought in Morifco 
work, vyhich had been p efented to her by her l.ufUmd, or 
rather of its being i!o>n from her by the v'llaln who after- 
wards by his machinations robbed her of her life. The 
saltern cpl^om of brides prefenting fuch g?f;s to their huf- 
bands, certainly did not grve rife to the incident on which 
this tragedy turns, though Shakfpeare mould fcera to have 
been apprized of ir. However, 1 hive retained the preced- 
ing note as iUuftrative of the palfage Lef.ie u\ 



3\o OTHELLO, 

A fibyl 9 , that had number'd in the world 
The iun to make 1 two hundred compafles, 
In her prophet ick fury few'd the wotk : ' 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the filk i 
And it was dy'd in mummy 2 w hich the ikilful 
ConfetVd of maidens* hearts J. 
Def. Indeed ! is it true ? 

Oth. Moft veritable ; therefore look to it well. 

Def. Then 'would to heaven, that I had never feen it. 

Oth. Ha ! wherefore ? 

Def 

* A JibyU & c 1 This circum nance perhaps is imitated by 
Ben Jonfon in The Sad Shepherd ; 

" A Gyplan lady, and a -ri^ht beldame, 
M Wrought it by moon-uiine for me, and ftar-light/* 
&c. Stbbvens. 
1 The fun to make ttvo hundred compnffes ,] Thus the quarto, 
1622. The folio reads — to couije two hunured corvpnties. I 
have preferred the original reading, btcaule we have in 
ilamlct, 

4t When yon fame finr, that's eaftward from the pole, 
<l Had made hkcourfe, to illume that part of heaven." 

Malom . 

— vumhct y <l — 

7 he fun to courfe, fcc] i. e. uumber'd the fun's couifes : 
badly expretled. Wa R bu R T'N. 

The expreflion is not very infrequent : we fay, / counted 
the clock to Jirike four ; fo (he numbered the fun to ccurfe, to 
full two hundred compares, two hundred circuits. 

Johnson. 

* And it was dy 'd in mummy,] The balfamick liquor run- 
ning from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti-epil - 
cptick virtues. We are now wife enough to know, that the 
qualities afcribed to it are all imaginary, and yet I have 
been informed that this fanciful medicine itiU holds a place 
in the (hops where drugs are fold. So; in The Birdm a 
Cage % by* Shirley, 1633: 

*' — make mummy of my flelh, and fell, me te the apo- 
thecaries." 
Again, in The Hone/t Lawyer, 16 id: 

H That I might tear their flefh in mamocks, raife 
My loues, from their carcafes turn'd mummy. 1 ' 

Steevens. 

3 — which thejhilful 

Conferv'd of maidens' hearts."] Thus the folio. The 
quarto reads; 
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Def, Why do you fpeak fo ftartingly and rafti 4 ? 
Oth. Is'tlofl? is't goner fpeak, is it out of the way ? 
Def. Heaven blefs us ! 
Oth. Say you ? 

Def. It is not loft ; Bat w hat an if it were ? 
Oth. Ha! 

Def. I fav, it is not loft. 

m 

Oth. Fetch it, let me fee it. 

Def. Why, fo I can, fir, but I will not now ; 
This is a trick, to put me from my fuit ; 
I pray, let Caflio be receiv'd again. 

Oth. Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind mifgives. 

Def. Come, come; 
You'll never meet a more fufficient man. 

Oth. The handkerchief, — 

Def. I pray, talk me of Caflio 5 . 

Oth. The handkerchief,— 

Def A man that, all his time, 
Hath founded his good fortune on your love ; 
Shar'd dangers with you j— 

Oth. The handkerchief,— 

Def In footh you are to blame. 

Oth. Away! [Exit Othello . 

Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 

Def. I ne'er faw this before. 
Sure, there's fome wonder in this handkerchief: 
I am moft unhappy in the lofs of it. 

Emil. 'Tis not a year or two (hews us a man 5 ! 

0.3 They 

with thejkilful 

Confer 'ves, &c. Steevf. ks. 

4 — ra/h Is vehement^ violent. Johnson. 

5 7 pray , talk me of Cajio.') This and the following fhort 
fpeech are omitted in all ancient editions but thefirft quarto. 

Steeveks. 

4 y Tis not a year or two /hews us a man :~] From this line it 
may be conjectured, that the author intended the action of 
this plav to be confidered as longer than is marked by any 
note ot time. Since their arrival at Cyprus, to which they 
were hurried on their wedding-right, the fable feems to have 
been in one continual progrefs, nor can I fee any vacuity 
into which a year or tiuo, or even a month or two, could be 
put. On the night of Othello's arrival, a feaft was pro 7 

claimed - 7 
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" * 

The}' are all but ftomachs, and we all but food j 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you ! Cafiio, and my hufband 

Enter Iago aWGassio. 

Ingo. There is no other way ; Mis fhe mull do't ; 
And, lo ! the happinefs I go, and importune her. 

Dej'. How now, good Catiio ? what's the news with you ? 

Caf, Madam, my former fuit : I do befeech you, 
Thar, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Ex ill, and be a member of his love, 
Whom I, with all the duty of my heart 7 , 

Intire'y 

claimed ; at that feaftCaflio was degraded, and immediately 
applies ro Defdemona to get him rettored. Ingo indeed ad- 
vilcs Othello to hold him otf a while, but there is no reafon 
ro think, that he has been held oil* long. A little longer in- 
terval would increafe the probability of the ftory, though it 
might violate the rules of the drama. See Ac* V. fc. ii. 

JoH Nso K. 

This line has no reference to the duration of the action off 
this play, or to the length of time that Defdemona had been 
married. What Emilia fays, is a fort of proverbial remark, 
of general application, where a definite time is put for an in- 
definite. Belides ; there is no neceifity for fixing the com- 
mencement cf Emilia's j'car or two, to the timeof the mar- 
liage or the opening of the piece. She would with more pro- 
priety refer to the beginning of the acquaintance and inti- 
macy between th« married couple, which might extend be- 
yond that period. Stbevens. 

7 — the duty of my heart. ~\ The ehler quarto reads, 
— the duty of my heart. 
The author ufed the more proper word, and then changed it 
1 iuppofe, for famionable diction j [" the office of my heart," 
the reading of the folio •,] but, as fafhion is a very weak pro- 
te&refs, the old word is now ready to refume its place. 

Johnso N. 

A careful comparifon of the quartos and folio inclines me 
to believe that many of the variations which are found in the 
later copy, did not come from the pen of Shakfpeare. That 
duty was the word intended here, is highly probable from 
other paft'nges in his works. So, in his 26th Sonnet : 
<l Lord of my bve % to whom in valla lage 
u Thy merit has my duty ftrongly knit." 
A^nin, in his Dedication of l.ucrece, to Lord Southamp 
ron : Were my worth grearer, my duty would Aiew greater-, 
mean time, as it is, it is bound to your lordfhip." 

Malonf. 
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Intirely honour; I would not be delay'd: 
If my offence be of fuch mortal kind, 
That neither fervice paft, nor prefent forrow?, 
Nor purposed merit in futurity, 
Can raniom me into his love again, 
But to know fo much be my benefit " ; 
So (hall I clothe me in a forc'd conienr. 
And fhut myfelf up in fome other courfe, 
To fortune's alms 9 . 

Def. Alas ! thrice-gentle Cafiio, 
My advocation is not now in tune ? 
My lord is not my lord ; nor mould I know him, 

Wers 



9 But fo knvwjb, niuft be tnv hen? fit ;] 

" Si ncqueo placidas ariari Cruris aures, 

n Saltern aliquis veniat, qui niihi, dicat, abi." 

Johns 0 \. 

9 And (hut my ft If up in fome other courfe, 
To fortune's alms.] The quarto, i6*ft, reads — \n&f?.(.r,t 
myfelf, &c. 1 think, with Mr. Steevens, that it was a qur- 
luption, and that the reading of the folio is the true one. 
Hanmer read*; 

And f/jcot myfelf uponfome other courfc, 
To fortune's alms. 
To fortune* s alms means, waiting patiently for whatever 
bounty fortune or chance may bellow upon me. 

\Ve have the fame uncommon phrafe in King Lear s 

" — Let vour ftudy 

M Be to content your lord, who hath receiv'd you 
H At fortune's alms.** Malonb. 
The quarto, 1630, (like the fclio) read?, 

And fhut myfelf up 

I cannot help thinking this rending to be the true one. Th« 
idea feeras taken from the confinement cf a monnftick life. 
The words, forc'd content, help to confirm the fuppoirtion. 
The meaning will therefore be, 44 I will put on a constrained 
appearance of being contented, and (hut myfelf up in ariif- 
ferent courfe of life, no longer to depend on my own efiorrr, 
but to wait for relief, from the accidental hand of charity." 
Shakfpeare ufes the fame expreilion in Macbeth'* 
and fhut up 



M In meafurelefs content." 
Again, in All's well that ends •well : 

M Whofe bafeft ltais do fhut us up in wiftes.- 

Stee ve us, 
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Were he in favour ', as in humour, aher'd. 

So help me every fpirit fandified, 

As I have fpoken for you all my beft : 

And flood within the blank of his difpleafure g 9 

For my free fpeech ! You mud a while be patient : 

What I can do, I will ; and more I will, 

Than for myfelf I dare : let that fuffice you. 

lago. Is my lord angry? 

Emil. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in ftrange unquietnefs. 

Jaqo. Can he be angry ? I have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air 3 ; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
PufPd his own brother And can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then : I will go meet him ; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. 

Def. I pr'ythee, do fo. — Something, fure, of ftate,— 

[Exit Iago. 

Kirher from Venice ; or fome unhatch'd practice 4 , 

Made demonftrable here in Cyprus to him,— 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit: and, in fuch cafes, 

Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 

Though great ones are their objedt. 'Tis ev'n fo ; 

For let our finger ach, and it indues 

Our other healthful members ev'n to that fenfe 

Of pain 5 : Nay, we muft think, men are not gods; 

Nor of them look for fuch obfervances 

As fit the bridal.— Befhrew me much, Emilia, 

I was 

1 — in favour J \w look, in countenance* Johnson. 

* — within the blank of his difpleafure,'] Within the /hot of 
hisanger. Johnson. 

■3 — / ha ue feen the cannon, 

When it hath blown, &c] In Iago's fpeech fomething is 
fuppreflTed. He means to fay, I have feen his ranks blown 
into the air, and his own brother puft'd from his fide, — and 
mean while have feen him quite cool and unruffled. And can 
he now be angry ? Ma lone. 

4 — f ome unhatch'd praclice,] Some treafon that has not 
taken ett'ect. Johnson. 

5 — for let our finger ache, and it indues 

Our other healthful members, n?n to that fenfe 
Of pain :] I believe it fhould he rather, Subdues cur 
healthful members to a fenfe of pain, Johnson, 
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Twas (unhandfome warrior as I am 6 ) 
Arraigning his unkindnefs with my foul ; 
But now I find, 1 had fuborn'd the witneft, 
And he's indicted falfely. 

Emil. Pray heaven, it be ftate matters as you think ; 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 
Concerning you. 

Def Alas, the day ! I never gave him cnufe. 

Emit. But jealous fouls w ill not be anfwer'dfo ; 
They are not ever jealous for the caufe, 
But jealous for they are jealous : 'tis a monfter, 
Begot upon itfelf, born on itfelf. 

Def. Heaven keep that monfter from Othello's mind I 

Emil. Lady, amen. 

Def. I will go feek him.— Caflio, walk hereabout : 
If I do find him fir, I'll move your fait, 
And feek to effect it to my uttermoft. 
Caf. I humbly thank your ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt Desdemoka, and Emilia*,. 

Enter Biakca. 

fftatt. Save vou, friend Caflio ! 

Caf What make you from home ? 
How is it with you, my moll fair Bianca ? 
l'faith, fweet love, 1 was coming to your houfe; 

Bian. And I was going to your lodging, Caflio. 
What ! keep a week away ? feven days and nights T 
Eight fcore eight hours ? and lovers' abfent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight fcore times ? 

0 weary reckoning ! 

Caf. Pardon me, Bianca ; 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been prefs'd ; 
But I fhall, in a more continuate time 7 , 

Q.S Strike 

To indue appears to have figr.ified in Shakfpeare's time, to 
tir.elure or imbrue \ and is fo ufed here. 

The words— 'Tis evenfo % relate to what Defdemona has 
conjectured. •* This is certainly the cafe ; foaae itate afiitir 
ha= dilturbed him.'* Malonr. 

6 — (unhandfomt warrior as 1 am)~\ Vnhandfome ivarricr, 
5 s unfair ajjaila nt. Johnson. 

' — in a wore continuate time,] Thus the folio. The 
quarto, 1 622, has— a more convenient time. Malone, 
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Srrike off this fcore of nbfence. Sweet Bianca, 

[giving her Defdemona's handkerchief. 
T;ike me this work out 8 . 

Bian.O, Caffio, w hence came this ? 
This is fome token from a newer friend.' 
To the felt abience now I feel a caufe : 
Is it come to this? Well, well. ■ 

Caf Go to, woman I 
Throw your vile guefiesin the devil's teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
Thar this is from f >me mittrefs, fome remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. . 

P'art. Why, whofe is it ? 

Caf I know not, fweet : I found it in my chamber. 
I like the work well ; ere it l>e demanded, 
(As like enough, it will,) I'd have it copy'd : 
Take it, and cio't ; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you ! wherefore? 

Caf I do attend here on the general ; 
And think it no addition, nor my wifh, 
To have him fee me woman'd. 

Bian. 

A more conrinuare time is time lefs interrupted, tirr« 
which \ can call more my own. It gives a more dilliruii 
im«iqe than convenient. ( Jo HNS ON-. 
The word occurs again in Union, fc. I. 

*• breath'd, as it were, 

14 To an untireable and continuate good nefs." 

StBBVE K-S. 

* Take rre this work cut.] The meaning is not, 44 Pick out 
the. work, and leave the ground plain ," but, 44 Copy this 
<work in another handkerchief.. JohnsOn. 
k So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women beware wo- 
men: 

• « Ihe intends 

14 To take out othei works in a new fampler." 
Again, in the Preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1601 : 4< Nico- 
phines (a famous painter) gave his mind wholly to antique 
pictures, partly to exempline and take out- their patterns, 
alter that in long continuance of time tbey were decayed." 

Stebve ns. 

So, in lkme's Liher ^Niger Scaccanii. Vol. II. p. 578, 
<?r, and 5»5, u to takeout the arms," means,, to copy 
?hem. To L LET, 

» 

4 I « I 
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Bian. Why, I pray you *? 

Caf. Nor, that I love you nor. 

Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I' pray you, bring me on the way a little ; 
And fay, If 1 (hall fee you foon at night. 

'Caf. "Tis but a lirtle way, that I can bring you, 
For I attend here: but I'll lee you foon. 

Bian. 'Tis very good j I muft be ctrcumftanc'd 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV. SCENE F. 

T/ie fame. . 
Enter Othello, and Iago. 

fhgo. Will you think (b ? 

Oth. Think fo, Iago ? 

lag?. What, 
To kifs in private ? 

Oth. An .unauthorized k ifs. 

Iago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 

Oth. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm ? 
It is hypocrify againft the devil * : - 

They 

9 v Why, 1 pray you P] This ar.d the following fpeeJi are , 
wanting in the firft quarto. Ste evens. 

1 — J muft be circumftanc'd] i.e. your civility is now 
grown conditional. Warburton. 

Particular circuraftances and your own convenience ha V«*, 
1 fee, more weight witn you than Biailca has. 1 muft bft 
portioned to thefe confederations. Malonb, 

% Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm ? 

It it hypocrify Pgainft the devil \] This obfervaticn 
ftems ftran^ely abrupt and unoccalkmed. We mull fuppbfe 
• - * that 
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rhey that mean virtuoufly, and yet do fo, 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven 5 . 

logo So they do nothing, 'tis a venial (lip : 
Bur if I <ri ve my wife d handkerchief, — 

Oth. What then ? 

higo. Why, then 'tishers, my lord ; and, being hrrs^ 
She may. I think, beftow't on any man. 

0:h. She is proreclrefs of her honour too ; 
May fhe give that ? 

lago. Her honour is an effence that's not feen ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not : 
Bur, for the handkerchief,— 

Oth. By heaven, I would moft gladly have forgot it 
Thou faid'ft, — O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth :he raven o'er the infected houfe, 
lioding to all 4 , — he had my handkerchief. 

Jag*. 

that Iae;o had, before they appear in this fcene, been apply- 
ing cafes of falfe comfort to Orhello ; as that, though the 
pa ries had been even found in bed together, there mi^ht be 
no harm done-, it might be only for the trial of their virtue y 
as was reported of the Romifh faint, Robert D'Arbrittel and 
his nuns: To this we mult fuppofe Othello here replies: and 
I ke a goo.i proreftant. For fo the fentiment does but fuit 
the character of the fpeaker, Shakfpeare little heeds how 
tht r e fentiments are circumflanced. Warburtok. 

tlrpocrijy againfi the devil, means, hypocrify to cheat the 
*!ev:l. As common hypocrites cheat men, by teeming good,' 
nnd ye: living wickedly, thefe men would cheat the devil, by 
giving him flattering hopes, and at lait avoiding the crime 
which he think* them ready to commit. Johnson. 

*■ Ike devil their virtue tempts, and thy tempt heaven.] As 
the devil makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing 
temptation in their way, fo they prefumptuoufly make a trial 
■whether the divine goodnefs will enable them to refill a temp- 
tation which they have voluntarily created for themfelves, or 
abandon them to the government of their paffions. 

M A L o n E . 

Shakfpeare had probably in view a very popular book of 
his time, The Bethive of the Roman Church. M There was 
an old wife, called Julia, which would take the young men 
and maides, and lay them together in a bed. And for that 
they (hould not one byte another, nor kicke backewards with, 
their heeles, fhe did lay a crucifix between them." 

Farmer. 

« Boding to *//, — ] Thus all the old copies. The mo^ 
derus, lefs grammatically, Bodtng io ill, Johnson* 
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Iago. Ay, what of that ? 
Oth. That's not fo good now. 

Iago. What, if 1 had faid, I had feen him do you, 
wrong ? 

Or heard him fay, — As knaves be fuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of fomemiftrels, 
Convinced or fupplied them 5, cannot choofe 
But they muft blab— 

Oth. Hath he faid any thing ? 

Iago. He hath, my lord ; but be you well afluYd,. 
No more than he'll unfwear. 

Oth, What hath he faid ? 

Iago. Faith, that he did,— I know not what he did; 
Oth. What ? what ? 
Iago. Lie— 
Oth. With her?" 

Iago. With her, on her; what you will. 

Oth. Lie with her! lie on her !— We fay, lie on her,, 
when they belie her : Lie with her ! that's fulfome! 

Handkerchief,— :onfeffions,— handkerchief. To con- 

fefs, 

The raven was thought to be a conftant attendant on a 
houfe in which there was infeclion. So, in Marlowe's Jew 
$f Malta, 1633 : 

" Thus, like the fad-prefaging raven, that tolls 
«' The fick man's pailport in her hollow beak, 
M And in the fhado.v of the filent night 
" Does ftiake contagion from her fable wing." 

Malone. 

5 Who having, by their own importunate fuit; 
Or voluntary dotage of fame mi/ircfs, 
Convinced or fupplied them, — ] Mr.. Theobald for fup- 
plieJ would read fupp led ; but theemendation evidently hurts, 
inltead of improving, the fenfe f for what is fupplcd, but con- 
vince/, i.e. fubdued. Supplied relates to the words — M vo- 
luntary dotage," as convinced dots to " their o wn importu- 
nate fuit." Having by their importu nancy conquered the re- 
Jtftance of a mi/frefs, or, in compliance with her own reque/t, 
and it confluence of her unfolkited fondnefs, gratified her de. 
fires. Malone. 
Convinced, for conquer*J, s fublued. War bur ton.. 
So, in Macbeth : 

11 his t wo chamberlains 

** Will I with wine and wallel foco iviice" 
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fefs, and be hang'd for his labour 6 .— Firft, to be hang'd, 
and then tn confefs: — I tremble at it. Nature would 
n it invefl herfelf in fuch fruidowing paflinn ', withouc 
fome inflriaMion*. It is not words, that (hake me thus : 

Pirn 

Again, in the fame plav : 

*• their malady convinces 

44 The great afiay of art." Strevrns. 

6 — to confefs and he hansfd — ] This is a proverbial fay- 
ing. It is uled by Marlowe in hvs Jew of Ma/ta, r6 3^3 ; 

44 Blame us not, but the proverb— Confefs i and be 
hang' J r 

It occurs again, in The Travels of the 5 Engii/h Brothers, 
1607 ; And in one of the old collections of fmall poems there 
is an epigram on it. All that remains of this fpeech, in- 
cluding ihe words toconffs % is wanting in the firii quarto. 

8 1*11 E V B N c . 

7 — Jhadvwhg fnffion % — ] The modern editions have It ft 
mtpaffion. Johnsoi*. 

• — •without in/irucHon.^ The ftarts and broken reflections 
in this fpeech have fome thing very terrible, and {hew the 
mind ol the fpeaker to he in inexpreffiMe agonies. But the 
words we are upon, .when fet r;gh*, h ive a fublime in them 
that can never be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder 
of writing in/iruclion for in/uc7ion (for fo it fhould be read) 
has indeed funk it into arrant nonfenfe. Othelio is juft going 
to fall into a moon ; and, as is common for people in that 
circumftance, feels an unufual miff and darknefs, accompa- 
nied witn horrour, coming upon him. This, with vaft fub- 
limity of thought, is compared to the feafon of the fun's 
ecliofe, at which time the earth becomes (hadowed bv the /«- 
duSiion or bringing over of the moon between it and the fun. 
This being the allufion, the reafoning ftands thus: 44 My 
14 nature could never be thus overfnadowed, and falling, as 
44 it were, into ditfolution, for no caufe. There muft be an 
44 induction of fomething : there mud be a real caufe. My 
44 jealoufy cannot be merely imaginary. Ideas, words only, 
44 could not make me <hus, and raife all this diforder. My 
44 jealoufy therefore rauft be grounded on matter of facV* 
Shakfpeare ufes this word in the fame fenfe, in Richard 

m. 

14 A dire induclion am I witnefs to." 
Marfton feems to have read it thus in fome copy, and to aV» 
lude to it in thefe words of his Fame : 

44 Plots ha* you laid ? inductions dangerous !" 

Warburton. 
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Pifh :— Nofes, ears, and lips*:*— Is it poflible ? — Con- 

This 13 a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong 
does honour to its author. Yet I am in doubt whether there 
is any neceffity r»f emendation. There has always prevailed 
in the world an opinion, that when any great calamity hap- 
pens at a dittance, notice is given of it to the fufferer by fome 
dejection or perturbation of mind, of which he difcovers no 
external caufe. This is afcribed to that general communi- 
cation of one part of the univerfe with another, which is 
called fvmpathy and antipathy : or to the fecret monition, 
infiruclion y and influence of a fuperiour Being, which fuper- 
intends the order of nature and of life. Othello fays, Na- 
ture could not hvueft herjclf in fuck /hallowing paffien without 
inftruction. // is not words that Jhake me thus. This pailion, 
which fpreadsits clouds over me, is the effedfc of fome agency 
more than the operation of words ; it'is one of thofe notices, 
which men have, of unfeen calamities. Johnson. 

However ingenious Dr. War bur ton's note may be, it is 
certainly too forced and far-fetched. Othello alludes only to> 
Caffio's dream, which had been invented and told him by 
Iago. When many con fi: fed and very interelling idea? pour 
in upon the mind all at once, and with fuch rapidity that it 
has not time to (hape or digelt them, if it does not relieve 
itfelf by tears, (which we know it often does, whether for 
joy or grief,) it produces ftupefaCYion and fainting. 

Othello, in broken fentences and tingle wo>ds, all of which 
have a reference to the caufe of his jealoufy, ihews that all 
the proofs are prefent at once to his mind, which fo over- 
powers it, that he falls into a trance, the natural confe- 
rence. Sir J. Reynolds. 

If Othello by the words Jhadowing paffhm alludes to his 
own feelings, and not to Caifio's dream, Dr. Warburton's 
interpretation, if we fubftiture inftruilion for induction \ (which 
was introduced merely to ufhrr in the image of an eclipfe)is 
perhaps nearly correct. Induction, in Shakfpcare's time, meant 
intioiudtion, or prelude, (as in the inltance quoted from 
K. Richard 111.) and at no time fignified bringing over, as 
Dr. Warburton interprets it. Malonk. 

* Nofes, ears, and Hps :] Othello is imagining to himfelf the 
familiarities which he fuppofes to have palfed between Calfio 
and his wife. So, in the Winter's Tale : 

" Cheek to cheek, — meeting nofes — 
M KifTing with innde lip,** cVc. — 
•If th*i3 be not thy* meaning, we mull fuppofe he is meditating 
a cruel punilhnvent for Defdemona and her fufpeCted para- 
mour: 

. raptis 

Aureus, et truncas inuonefto vu4nere nares. 

SlEBVENS. 
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fefs ! — Handkerchief : — O devil !— [falls w a trancti 

I a go. Work on, 
My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are caught & 
And many worthy and chafte dames, even thus, 
Allguiltiefa meet reproach. — What, ho! my lord ! 

Enter CaSSIO. 
My lord, I fay ! Othello f — How now, Caflio ? 

Caf. What's the matter ? 

lago. My lord is fallen into an epilepfy 
This is his fecond fit ; he had one yefterday. 

Caf. Rub him about the temples. 

lago. No, forbear : 
The lethargy muft have his quiet courfe : 
If not, he foams at mouth ; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to favage rnadnefs. Look, he ftirs : 
Do you withdraw yourfelf a little while, 
He will recover ftraight ; when he is gone, 

1 would on great occalion fpeak with you. 

[Exit Cassio. 
How is it, general ? have you not hurt your head ? 

Oth. Doft thou mock me ? 

lag*. I mock you ! no, by heaven : 
Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 

Oth. A horned man's a monfter, and a beaft. 

lago. There's many a beaft then in a populous city, 
And many a civil monfter. 

Oth. Did he confefs it ? 

lago. Good fir, be a man j 
Think, every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you : there's millions now alive, 
That nightly lie in thofe unproper beds 1 , 
Which thev dare fwear peculiar ; your cafe is better. 
O, 'tis the fpite of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 

To 

1 — in thofe unproper heds^ Unproper for common. 

Wars. 

So, in The Arcadia , by Shirley, 1649: 
Every woman {hall be common. — 
11 Every woman common ! what lhall we do with all 

the proper w omen in Arcadia ? 
".They flnall be common too," 
Again, in Cower De Confoffione Amantis, B. 2. fol. 
•* And is his proper by the la we." Ste e ve 
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To lip a wanton in a fecure couch *, 

And to fuppofe her chafte ! No, let me know ; < 

And, knowing what I am, I know what fhe (hall be. 

Oth. O, thou art wife ; 'tis certain. 

Iago. Stand you a while apart : 
Confine yourfelf but in a patient lift 
Whilft you were here, ere while mad with your grief 4 , 
(A paflion moft unfuiting fuch a man,) 
Caflio came hither : 1 ihifted him away, 
And laid' good Tcufe upon your ecftafy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here fpeak with me ; 
The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourfelf 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable lcorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face 6 ; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, — 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife j 
I fay, but mark his geflure. Marry, patience ; 

Or 

a — in a fecure couch,"] In a couch in which he is lulled 
into a falfe fecurity and confidence in his wife's virtue. A 
Latin fenfe. So, in The Merry wrvts of Winifor : " Tho' 
Page be a fecure fool, and ftands fo firmly on his wife's frail- 
ty &C. M ALONE. 

* Confine yourfelf hut in a patient lift.] Keep your temper 
within the bounds of patience. So, in Hamlet i 

" The ocean over-peering of his lift, 

M Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte," &c. 

Collins. 

Again, in King Henry V. Acl V. fc. ii. "you and 1 can- 
not be confined within the weak lift of a country faftiion." 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. I : 

** The very lift, the very utmoft bound, 
"Of all our fortunes." Stbevbns. 

♦ — ere while, mad ivith your grief,] Thus the firft quarto. 
The folio reads : 

overwhelmed with your grief. Steevens. 

5 — encave yourfelf] Hide yourfelf in a private place. 

Johnson. 

6 That dwell in every region of his face :] The fame un- 
common exprelTion occurs again in King Henry Vlll •• 

4t The refpite (hook 

M The bofom of my conscience. 

M and made to tremble 

* ' The re& ion of my breait," Malone. 
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Or I fhall fay, you are all in all in fpleen V 
And nothing of a man. 

Oth. Doft thou hear, Iago ? 
I will be found moft cunning in my patience , 
But (doft thou hear ?) moft bloody. 

Iago. That's not amifs ; 
But yet keep time in ail. Will you withdraw ? 

[Othello <withdra*HSr, 

Now will! queftion CafiTo of Bianca, 
A houfewife, that, by felling; her defires. 
Buys herfelf bread and cloaths : it is a creature, 
That dotes on Caflio, — as 'tis the ftrumpet's plaguy 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one j— ^ 
He, w hen he hears of her, cannot retrain, 
. From the excefs of laughter : — Here he comes 

Enter Cassio. 
As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad ; 
And his unbookifh jealoufy 3 muft conftrue 
Poor Caftio's fm iles, geftures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong.—- How do you now, lieutenant? 

Caf. The worfer, that you give me the addition, 
Whofe want even kills me. 

logo. Ply Defdemona well, and you are fure oft. 
Now , if this fuit lay in Bianca's power, [/peaking lower. 
How quickly fhould you fpeed ? 

Caf Alas, poor caitiff ! 

Oth. Look, how he laughs already! [dfide. 
Iago. I never knew a woman love man fb. 
Caf. Alas, poor rogue ! I think, i'faith, fhe loves me. 
Oth. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 

[AftJe. 
Iago. 

7 Or I /half fay, you are all in all in fpleen,'] I read : 
Or I Jh at I fay, you're all in all a fpleen. 
I think our author ufes this expreilion elfewhere. 

Johnson. 

M A hare brain M Hotfpur, govern'd by a fpleen." — The 
. oid reading, however, is not inexplicable. We (till fay, fuch 
one is in wrath, in the dump?, &c. The fenfe therefore is 
plain Again, in A Mil-fummer Night's Dream : 

44 That, in a fpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth", — . 

ST ft E V F, N S. 

8 - And his \xubook\d\ jealoufy — ] Unbooki/b, for ignorant. 

Wai d. 
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lago. Do you hear, Cafllo ? 

Oth. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o'er : Go to ; well faid, well faid. [A fide. 

lago. She gives out, that you lhall marry her : 
Do you intend it ? 

Caf. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Oth. Do you triumph, Roman ? do you triumph 9 ? 

[A fide. 

Caf. I marry her !— what ? a cuftomer 1 ! I prythee, 
bear fome charity to my wit ; do not think it fo un- 
wholefome. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Oth. So, fo, fo, fo : They laugh, that win. [Afide. 

lago. 'Faith, the cry goes, that you lhall marry her. 

Caf Pr'ythee, fay true. 

lago. I am a very villain elfe. 

Oth. Have you fcored me * ? Well. \4fi^ 9m 
Caf This is the monkey's own giving out: fhe is 
?rfuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
ittery, not out of my promife. 
Oth. lago beckons me 1 now he begint the flory. 

[Afide. 

Caf. She was here even now ; (lie haunts me in every 
place. I was, the other day, talking on the fea-bank 
with certain Venetians; and thither comes the bauble j 

by 

9 Do you triumph , Roman? do you triumph?] Othello 
calls him Roman ironically. Triumph, which was a Roman 
ceremony, brought Roman into his thoughts. What, (fays 
he,) you are novJ triumphing as great as a Roman? 

J ohkso N. 

1 — a cuftomer! A common woman, one that invites cuf- 
lom. Johnson. 
So, in AWs 'well that ends well: 

" I think thee now fome common cuftomer.** 

Steevens. 

* Have you fcored me? Have you made my reckoning? 
have you fettled the term of my life? The old quarto reads 

ft or ed me. Have you difpofed of me? have you laid me 
up. 

Joh nson. 

To fore originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon 
a tally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any luh- 
ftance. Spenfer, in thefirft Canto of his Faery Queen^fptak. 
ing of the Crofs, fays : 

M Upon hisfti'ield the like was alfo ftoi'd'* 
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by this hand 3 fhe falls thus about my neck 

Oth. Crying, O dear Caflio ! as it were : his geflure 
imports it. [Jfide. 

Caf So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me } fo 
hales and pulls me : ha, ha, ha ! — 

Oth. Now he tells, how (he pluck'd him to my cham- 
ber : O, I fee that nofe of yours, but not that dog I 
fhall throw it to. [/ffidt. 

Caf. Well, I muft leave her company. 

logo. Before me ! look, where (he comes.. 

Enter Bianca. 

Caf 'Tis fuch another fitchew 4 ! marryj. a perfumed 
one — What do you mean by this haunting of me? 

Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you ! What 
did you mean by that fame handkerchief, you gave me 
even now ? I was a fine fool to take it. I muft take out 
the whole work.— A likely piece of work, that you 

fliould 

Again, b. 2. c. 9 : 

41 . — why orr your fhield, fo goodly fcor'd, 
44 Bear you vhe pi&uie of that lady's head ?" 
But it was foon figuratively ufed for fetting a brand or mark 
of difgrace on- any one. " Let us fcore their backs," fays 
• Scarus, in Antony and Cleopatra v and it is employed in the 
fame fenfe on the prefent occafion. Ste EVENS. 
In Antony and Cleopatra we find : 
44 ■ 1 know not 

44 What counts harfh fortune cajls upon ray face,' '&c. 
But in the paflage before us our poet might have been think- 
ing of the ignominious puniftiment of (laves. So, in his 
Rape of Lucrcce : 

44 Woife than afavi/h ivipe, or birth-hour's blot." 

Malonb. 

3 — ly this hand—] This is the reading of the firft quarto. 

Stbbven?. 

Inftead of which, the editor of the folio, or rather the li« 
cenfer of plays, fubftituted— thither comes the bauble, and 
falls me thus, &c. Malonb. 

4 —jfitcfifw ] A polecat. Pope. 

Shakfpeare has in another place mentioned the luft of this 
animal. He tells Iago that (he is as lewd as the polecat, but 
of better fcent, the polecat being a very (linking animal. 

" t Johnson. 

A pole-cat was anciently one of the cant terms for a 
firumpet. Ste evens. 
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Chould find it in your chamber, and not know who left 
it there ! This is fome minx's token, and I muft take 
out the work ? There, — give it your hobby-horfe : 
wherefoever you had it, I'll take out no work on't. 

Caf How now, my fweet Bianca ? How now ! how 
now ? 

Oth. By heaven, that mould be my handkerchief! 

Afide. 

Bian. An you'll come to fupper to-night, you may : 
an you will not come when you are next prepared for. 

[Exit. 

lago. After her, after her. 

Caf 'Faith, I muft, lhe'11 rail in the ftreetelfe. 

lago. Will you fup there ? 

Caf 'Faith, I intend lb. 

lago. Well, I may chance to fee you; for I would 
very fain fpeak with you. 

Caf. Pr'ythee, come ; Will you ? 
- lago. Go to ; fay no more. [Exit Ca s s 1 o, 

Oth. How fliall 1 murder him, lago ? 

lago. Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice ? 

Oth. O, lago ! 

lago. And did you fee the handkerchief? 
Oth. Was that mine ? 

lago. Yours, by this hand 5 : and to fee how he prizes 
the foolifh woman, your wife ! fhe gave it him, and he 
hath given it his whore. 

Oth. I would have him nine years a killing :— 
A fine woman ! a fair woman ! a fweet woman ! 

lago. Nay, you muft forget that. 
' Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perifh, and be damn'd to- 
night ; for fhe fhall not live : No, my heart is turn'd 
to ftone i I ftrike it, and it hurts my hand 6 . ,0, the 

y^orld 

■ 

s Tours, by this hand, he. ] This fpeech is not in the ori- 
ginal quarto, 16*2. Ma LONE. 

6 — No % my heart is turned to ftone \ 1 [ftrike it, arid it hurts 
my hand,] This thought, as often as it occurs to Shakfpeare, 
is fure to be received, and as often counteracts his pathos. So, 
in Antony and Cleopatra , Ad IV. fc. vii : 4j 

'* throw my heart . . 'r- 

. " Againft the flint and hardnefs of my fault, 
44 Which, being dried with grief, will break to pow- 
der, 

« And finilh all foul though ts £ St e eye ns« 
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world hath not a fweeter creature : {he might lie by an 
emperor's fide, and command him talks. 
Iago. Nay, that's not your way. 

Oth. Hang her ! I do but fay what (he is':— So deli- 
cate with her needle !— \n admirable mufician ! O, the 
will fing the lavagenefs our of a bear*.!— Of fo high 
and plenteous wit and invention !— 

Iago. She's the worfe for all this. 

Oth. O, a thoufand, a thoufand times :— And then, 
of fo gentle a condition 7 ! — 

Iago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that's certain: But yet the pity of it, 
Iago ! — O, Iago, the pity of it, Iago I 

Ligo. If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her 
potent to offend 8 ; for, if it touch not you, it comes 
near nobody. 

Oth. I will chop her into mefies 1 — Cuckold me I 

la^o O, this foul in her. 

Oth. With mine oiEcer \ 

lafO. That's fouler. 

Oth. Get me fome poifon, Iago ; this night :— I'll not 
ex populate with her, leii her body and beauty unpro- 
vide my mind again : — this night, Iago. 

Iago. Do it not with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 
even the bed (he hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good : the juftice . of it pleafes ; xery 
good. 

Iago. And, for.CifTio,— let me be his undertaker : 
You ihall hear more by midnight. [A trumpet wjtAiq, 

Oth. Excellent good. — What trumpet is that fame ? 

Iago. Something from Venice, fure. 'Tis Lodovico, 
€ome from the duke : and, fee, your wife is with him. 

Enter 

0 

Jhe would ft ng the Sirvagenef out of a bear .'] So, in 
Vjnus and Adonis.: 

44 when be hath fung\ 

44 %he tjger uuouU Ue tame" M A L o N e . 
% And thin, off? gentle a condition I] i. e. of fo fvveet a 
difpofttiou. So, in King Henry V : 44 Our tongue is rough, 
to*, and my condition is not froootb." Ma & 0 N E . 

• If you are fo fond o*ver her iniquity, give her patent to 
offend {\ .So, in King Edward III. a tragedy, i 556 : 

*WLby then &ix>ij*n a pajfput, to qffhJ" 

Malone. 
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Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and Attendants.' 

Lod. God fave you, worthy general ! 

■Oth. With all my heart, fir y . 

Lod. The duke and fenators of Venice greet you. 

[gives him a packet. 
Oth. I kifs the inftrument of their pleasures. 

[opens the packet, and reads. 
Def. And what's the news, good coufin Lodovico ? 
I ago. I am very glad to fee you, fignior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. I thank you : How does lieutenant Caflio ? 
Jago. Lives, fir. 

Def. Coufin, there's fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach : but you {hall make all well. 
Oth. Are you fure of that ? 
Def. My lord ? 

Oth. This fail you not to do, as you ivill — reads. 

Lod. He did not call j he's bufy in the paper. 
Is there divifion 'twixt thy lord and Caflio ? 

Def A moft unhappy one ; I would do much 
To atone them ', for the love I bear to Caflio. 

Oth. Fire and brimftone ! 

Def My lord ? 

Oth. Are you wife ? 

Def What, is he angry ? 

Lod. May be, the letter mov'd him ; 
For, as 1 think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caflio in his government. 

Def By my troth, I am glad on't. 

Oth. Indeed ? 

Def My lord ? 

Oth. I am glad to fee you mad. 
Def How, fvveet Othello ? 

Oth. Devil ! Uriking her. 

Def. I have not deferv'd this. 

Lod, 

<* 

9 With all my heart, Jtr!\ This does not relate to what 
Lodovtco'ku juit faid, but is fpoken by Othello while he fe- 
lines him. Malone. 

1 — atone /hem,—] Make them on$% reconcile them. 

Johnson. 
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Lod. My lord, this would not be believ'd in Venice, ' 
Though I fhould fwear I faw it: 'Tis very much j 
Make her amends, {he weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil ! 
If that the earth could teem with women's rears 2 , 
Each drop Ihe falls 3 would prove a crocodile :— 
Out of my fight ! 

Def. I will not ftay to offend you. [going* 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lady : — 
I do befeech your lordftiip, call her back. 

Oth. Miftrefs,— 

Def. My lord ? 

Oth. What would you with her, fir ? 
Led. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ay ; you did wifli, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, (he can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again j and fhe can "weep, fir, weep; 
, And (he's obedienr, as you fay, — obedient,— 
Very obedient i — Proceed you in your tears 4 . — 

Con- 

* a 

2 Tf that the earth coull teem, &c] If women's tears could 
impregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal genera- 
tion, new animals were fuppofed producible by new combi- 
nations of matter. See Baton. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare here alludes to the fabulous accounts of croco- 
dile.*. Each tear, fays Othello, which falls from the falfe 
Defdemona, would generate a crocodile, the molt deceitful 
of all animals, and whofe own tears are proverbially falla- 
cious. " it is written,** fays Bullokar, 44 that he will wtep 
over a man's head when he hath devoured the body, and 
then lie will eat up the head too. Wherefore in Latin there 
is a proverbe, crorodili lachjma % crocodile's tears, to li^n.lie 
fuch tears as are fained, and fpent only with intent to de- 
ceive, or doe harme." Englijh Expofitor, 8vo. 1616. it 
appears from this writer, that a dead, crocodile, '* but in 
ucrfed forme," of about nine feet long,* had been exhibited 
in London, in our poet's time. Malone. 

^ Each drop foe falls—] To fall is here a verb adtive. So, 
in JheTempeff : 

*■ vshen I rear my hand, do you the like, n 

M To fall it on Gonzalo." St E evens. 

4 — Proceed you in jour tears.] I cannot think that the 
poet meant to make Othello bid Defdemona to continue uueep- 
irtgi which proceed jou in jour tears (as the palfage is at pre- 
fuit pointed) mull mean. He rather would have faid, 
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f Concerning this, fir, — O well-painted paffion ! 
I am commanded home * -.—Get you away ; 
111 fend for you anon.-*— Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice j-^-Hence, avaunt \> — 

[£*//. Des: 

Caffio fhall have my place 5 . And,*— fir, to-night, 

I do entreat that we may fup together. 

You are welcome, fir, toCyprus — €oatsandmonkies 7 ! 

Exh. 

Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full fenate 
Call— all-in-all fufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom paffion could not ihake ? whofe folid virtue 
The (hot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor pierce 8 ? 

' Vol. XV. R lag*. 

t 

— Proceed you in your tears ? 
What! will you iiill continue to be a hypocrite by a difplay 
of this well-painted paffion ? Warner. 

I think the old punctuation is the true one. Ma LONE. 

5 / am commanded home :] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
16^2, reads, perhaps better: 

I am -.commanded here— ftet you away, &c. 
The alteration. I fufpeCt, was made, from the editor of the 
«* folio not perceiving that an abrupt fentence was intended. 
u Maloke. 

6 Caffio fhall have my place.'] Perhaps thrs is add retted to 
Defdemona, who had juil cxpreiled her joy on hearing CaJJh- 
was deputed in the room of her hufband. Her innocent facis- 

.facYion in the hope of returning to her native place, is con- 
tinued by Othello into the pleafure (he received from the ad- 
vancement of his rival. Sterve ns. 

7 Goats and monkics /] in this exclamation Shakfpeare has 
fhewn great art. lagO t in the firft fcene in which he endea~ 
yours to awaken Othello's fufpicion, being urged to give fome 

• evident proof of the guilt of Caffio and Defdemona, tells him 
it were impofTible to have ocular demonftration of it, though 
they fhouii be ** as prime as'^otffr, as hot as monkics' 9 
Thefe words, we may fupujfe, ftill ring in the ears of Othello, 
who being now fully convinced of his wife's infidelity, rufties 
out with this emphatick exclamation : — Iago's \v0rd3 were 
but too true; now indeed I am convinced chat they are as 
■ hot as " g oats and monkies. Ma lone. 

8 whofe folid virtue 

Tbe /hot of accident, nor dart cf chance, 
Could neither graze nor pierce ?] For graze, Dr. Warbur- 
ton arbitrarily fubltiluted rafi\ and Mr. TheoUild, becanl'a 

» Lc 
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* 

lago. He is much chang'd, 

Lod. Are his wits fafe ? is he not light of brain ? 

lago. He is that he is ; I may not breathe my cenfujre* 
What he might be,— if, what he mijght, he is not,— 
1 would to heaven, he were. 

Lod. What, ftrike his wjfel 

logo. 'Faith, that was not fo well; Yet Vould I 
knew, 

That ftroke would prove the worft. 

Lod. Is it his ufe ? , 
Or did the letters work upon his blqod, 
And new-create th|s fault ? 

lago. Alas, alas ! 
It is not honefty in me, to fpeak 

What 1 have feen and known. You fhali obfepts 
him; 

And his own courles wil? denote him fo, 
That I may fave my fpeech : Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I am forry, that I am deceiv'd in him. 

[Exeunt. 

a 

SCENE 

u he could not for his hcfirt fee the difference between (hot of 
accident and dart of chance*' inllcad of the latter wprd read% 
change, I do not fee the lea ft ground for fuppofing any cor- 
ruption in this paflage. A c pierce relates to the dart of chance, 
fo graze is referred the /hot pf accident. The exprjeifion is 
ftili ufed; we lull fay— he was grazed by a bullet. 

Ma lo^b, 

Tograze is not merely to touch fuperficially, [as Dr. War- 
burton has Itated,] but to ftrike, not directly, not fo as to 
tjurv the body of (he thing itriki in the matter ilruck. 

Theobald trifles, as ufual. Accident and chance may admit 
a fubtile dilUnction ; accident may be confidqred as the ad, 
and chance as the power or agency of fortune ; as, It was by 
chance that this accident befel we. At leaft, if we fuppofe all 
cprrupt that is inaccurate, there, will be no end of emen4a* 

tjon. Johnson. 



- 
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SCENE II. 

A Room in {he Cafile.* 
Enter Othello, and Emilia. 

* 

Oth. You have feen nothing then ? 
Emil. Norever heard ; nor ever did fufpecl. 
Oth. Yes, you have feen Calfio and fhe together. 
Emil. But then I faw no harm ; and then I heard , 
£ach fyllable, that breath made up between them. 
Oth. What, did they never whifper ? 
Emil. Never, my lord, 
, Oth. Nor fend you out o* the way ? 
Emil. Never. 

Oth. To fetch her fan, her glovec, her made, nor no- 
* thing ? 
Emil. Never, my lord. 
Oth. That's ftrange. 

Emjil. I durft, my lord, to wager (he is honeft, , 
Lay down my foul at ftake : if you think other, 
Remove your thought ; it doth abufeyour bofont 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ferpent's curfe ! 
For, if fhe be not honeft, chafte, and true, 

R 2 There's" 

• • . * . . * !*'*" 

f 

a 1 t * ••- * »•• 

A Room in the Ca/fle.] There are great difficulties in af- 
•certaining the place of this fcene. Near the clofe of it, Iaeo. 
fays to Defdemona, u Go in, and weep not,** which would 




per-room" (though I do not think that the meaning) : but 
immediately afterwards Roderigo enters, and converfes with 
lago, which , decifively afcertains the fcene not to be in 
Othello's houCe: foe Roderigo, who, had given the firft intel- 
ligence to Brabantio, of his daughter's flight, and had fiiort- 
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There's no man happy; thepureftof their wives • 
Is foul as (lander. 

Oth. Bid her come hither , — go.— [Exit Emilia. 
She fays enough ;— yet fhe's a fimple baud, 
That cannot fay as much. This is a fubtle whore, 
A clofet-lock-and-key of villainous fecrets : 
And yet fhe'll kneel, and pray ; I have feen her do't. 
Re-enter Em ilia, with De s d e m 0 na. 

Def My lord, what is your will ? 

Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Def. What is your pleafure ? 

Oth. Let me fee your eyes ; 
Look in my face. 

Def. What horrible fancy's this ? 

Oth. Some of your function, miftrefs ; [to Emil. 
Leave procreants alone, and fhut the door ; 
Cough, or cry— hem, if any body come : 
Your myftery, your myftery ; — nay, dtfpatch. 

[Exit Emilia. 

Def. Upon my knees, what doth your fpeech import ? 
T underftand a fury in your words, 
.But not the words 

. Oth. 

ly afterwards drawn his fword on Othello and his partifans, 
certainly would not take the liberty of walking into his houfe 
at pleafure. 

On the other hand, what Othello fays early in the fcene to 
Emilia, 

" Leave procreants alone, and Jktti the door ; 
and hisfubfequenLaddrefs ro her as he goes out, as decifively 
point out a room in Othello's caitleas the place of the fcene; 
and compel us to place the feveral interlocutors there, how- 
ever inconfiftent with Roderigo's entry, and lago's addrefs to 
Defdemona. # 

The truth is, that our poet and his audience, in this in- 
ftance as in many other, were content, from want of fcenery, 
to confider the \ery fame fpot, at one and the fame time, as 
the outfide and inGde of a houfe. See The Hiftorkal Account 

bf the Zngli/b Stoge, &c. VoL 1. Pare II. p. 54. 

Malonb* 

9—oftkeir'wi'ves—'] Thus the folio. The quarto, i6ai, 
reads—<?/ her fex. Malone. 

1 But not the words.] This line is added out of thefirft edi- 
tion. 



t 
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tJ/A.' Why, what art thou ? 

Def Your wife, my lord ; 
Your true and loyal wife. 

Oth. Come, fwear ir, damn thyfelf ; 
Left, being like one of heaven, the devils themfelves 
Should fear to felze thee : therefore be double-damn'd, 
Swear-— thou art honeft. • 

Def. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art falfe as hell. 

Def. To whom, my lord I With whom ? How ami 
falfe? 

Oik O Defdemona !— away ! away ! away I 
Def. Alas, the heavy day I — Why do you weep ? 

Am I the occafion of thefe tears, my lord? 

If, haply, you my father do fufpetft, 

An inftrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me ; if you have loft him, 

Why, I have loft him too. 
Oth. Had it pleas'd heaven 

To try me with affliction ; had he rain'd 

All kinds of fores, and fhames, on my bare head ; 

Sreep'd me in poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity me and my utmoft hopes ; 

I fhould have found in fome part of my foui 

A drop of patience : but (alas) to make me 

A fixed figure, for the time of fcorn a 

R3 To 

* _ time of fcorn— ] The reading of both the eldeft quar- 
tos and the folio is, 

for the timtof fcorn. 

Mr. Rowe reads— hand of fcorn; and fucceedlng editors 
have Slently followed him. 

I would (though in oppofition to fo many great authorities 
in favour of the change} continue to read with the old 
copy ; 

the time of fcorn. 

We call the hour in which <voe are to die, the hour of death ; 
— the time when we are to be judged, — the day of judgment ; 
-i-the inliant when we fuffer calamity, — the moment of evil; 
and why may we not diftinguifh the time which brings con- 
tempt along with it, by the title of the time of fcorn ? Thus, 
in Soliman and P4rfeda s 1599 : 

M So fings the mariner upon the (bore, 

•* When he hath paft the dangerous time of jVorms" 
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To point his flow unmoving finger at,— 
O! Ol 

Yet could I bear that too ; well, very well : 



But 



- 

Again, in Marfton's Infatiate Countefs, 1605; 

*• I'll poifon thee ; with murder curbe thy paths, 
11 And make thee know a time of infamy} 
0 Othello tal^es his- idea from a clock. To make me (fays he) 

a fixed figure (on the dial of the world) for the hour of fcorn 

to point and make a full flop at ! St be yens. 
Might not Shaklpeare have written— 
■ 1 far the fcorn of tune 
To point his flow unmoving finger at,-r- 

j. e. the marked object for the contempt of all ages and all 

time. So. in Hamlet :■ 

M For who would hear the whips and fcornsqf time ?** 
However, in fupport of the reading of the old copies, it 

may beobferved, thai our author has perfonified fcorn in his 

88th Sonnet: 

" ^hen thou (halt be difpos'd to fet me light, 
*' And place my merit in the eye of fcorn — 
The epithet unmoving may likewife derive fome fupport 

from Shftkfpeare'a 104th Sonnet, in which this very thought 

is exprefTed : ... 

" Ah ! yet doth beauty* like <r dial-hard, 
** Steal from his figure, and pace per cerv'd \ 
M So your fweet hue, which methinks ft ill doth /land, 
M Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv'd." 
Jn the clocks of the laft age there was, 1 think, in the 

middle of the dial-plate a figure of time, which, I believe, 

was in our poet's thoughts, when he wrote the palfage in the 

text. 

'The finger of the dial was the technical phrafe. So, in 
z&lbovinc King of the Lombards t by D'Avenant, 1629; 

. U Even as the JIovj finger of the dial 
M Doth in its motion circular remow 
'« To diftant figures,—/' 

D'Avenant wa- a. great reader of Shakfpeare, and proba- 
bly had read his play?, ftccording to the fafhion of the time, 
in'the folio, without troubling himfeJf to look into the quarto 
copies. *• , : 

Unmoving is the reading of the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads — anU moving ; and this certainly agrees with the image 
prefentcd and iis counterpart, better than unmoving, which 
<ian be applied to a clock, only by licence of poetry, (not ap- 
pearing to move,) -and as applied \ofcorn, has but little force: 
to fay nothing of the fuperliuous epiiher Jiovj ; for there needs 

ro 
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3\rf there, where I have garner'd up my heart 3 ; 

Where either I muft live^ or bear no life j 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Orelfe dries up 5 to be difcarded thence I 

Or keep H as a cifrern, for foul toads 

To knot and gender in ! — turn thy complexion there 4 ? 

Patience, thou young and rofe-lipp'd cherubin j 

Ay, there, look grim as hell ! 

Def. 1 hope, rhy noble lord eMeems me honeft." 

Oih. O; ay ; as fummer flies are in the (humbles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weedV 
Who art fo lovely fair, and fmeU'fl fo fwee't, 
Thar the fenfe aches at thee,— - Would, thou had'ft 
ne'er been born I 

Def Alas, what ignorant fin have* I committed t 

Oth. 

no ghoft to tell us, that that which xtinmrving \iJloW. Slow 
implies fome fort of motion, however little it may be. and 
therefore it appear* to me* to favour the reading of the folio. 

I have given the arguments on both fidef, and, from re - 
fperf to the opinion of others, hive printed unmoving, tho* 
1 am very doubtful whether it Was' the word intended by 
Shakfpeare. The quarto, 161a, Yiii— fingers \ the folio— 
finger. M alone. 

— gamer'd up my he*M \\ That is, ireafur'd up } the 
garner and the fountain are improperly conjoined. 

Johnson. 

* — turn thy completion there! &c] At fuch an object do 
rhou, patience, thyfelf change colour •, at this do thou, eveii 
thou, rofy cherub as thou art, look grim as hell. The old edi- 
tions and the new have it, 

2 here look grim as hel/ f 

/ was written for ay % and not fince corrected. Joh nson. 

Htre\\\ the old copies was manifeitly an errour of theprefs. 
See the line next but one above. Mr. Theobald made the 
cor region. M A LONE. 

s — O thiu Ivee J,] Dr. Johnfon has, on this occafion, been 
unjuftly cenfured for having Itifled difficulties where he could 
not remove them. I would therefore obferve, that Othello's 
fpeech is printed word for word from the folio edition, tho* 
the quarto reads : 

O thou black weed/ 

Had this epithet, black % been admitted, there would ftill 
have remained an incomplete verfe in the fptrech: no addi- 
tional 
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Oth. Was this fair paper 6 , this moft goodly book, - 
Made to write whore upon r* What committed ! 
Committed " ! — O thou public commoner ! 
I fhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modefty, 
Did I but fpeak thy deeds. — What committed ! 
Heaven flops the nofe at it, and the moon winks 
The bawdy wind, that kiffes all it meets *, 
Is hulh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it : What committed !— * 
Impudent {trumpet ! 

Def. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

~ Otn. 

tional beauty Would have been introduced;, but infleadof it, 
.ft paltry antitheds between the words black and fair. 

Steevens. 

The quarto, 1622, reads: 

11 O thou black weed, ivhy art fo lovely fair ? 
M Thou fmeint fo fweet, that the fenfe aches at thee," 
&c. Ma LONE, 

f Wat this fair faper, he."] Maffinger has imitated this paf- 
fage in The Emperor of the Eajf t 

♦* , . , can you think, 

" This mafterpiece of heaven, this precious vellum 
" Of fuch a purity and virgin whitenefs, 
- ' • •* Could be defign'd to have perjury and whoredom 
41 In cnpital letters written upon't ? Ste EVENS. 
1 Committed.'] This, and the three following lines, are 
omitted in the firft quarto. Steevens. 

This wcud in Shakfpeare's time, bel\de its general fignifi- 
ration, feems to have been applied particularly to unlawful 
acts of love. Hence perhaps it is fo of len repeated by Othello. 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Ch A R ACT E R s, (Avery Wo- 
man) 1614: She commits with her ears for certain after 
that, (he may go for a maid, but fhe has been lain with in 
her undo {landing.'* The word is ufed in the fame fenfe in 
King Lear r M Commit not with man's f worn fpoufe." 
Again, in Deckers Honcji Whore, P. I. 

* c — — if all commit l prs Hood in a rank, 

M 'Ihey'd make a lane, in which your {name might 
dwell." Ma lone. 

* Th* bawdy wind, that kiffes all it meets,] So, in The Mer- 
chant of I'cnice : 

%t iil, *£'d and embraced by the (trumpet wind." 

Malone. 
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Oth. Are not you a ftrumpet ? 

Def No, as I am a chriftian : 
If to preferve this veflel for my lord 8 , 
From any other 9 foul unlawful touch, 
Be — not to be a ftrumpet, I am none. 

Oth. What, not a whore ? 

Def No, as 1 (hall be faved. 

Oth. Is it poflible ? 

Def O, heaven forgive us ! 

Oth. I cry you mercy, then ; 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 

That married with Othello. — You, miftrefs, 

. 

Re-enter Emilia. 

That have the office oppofite to St. Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell ; You ! you ! ay, you ! ^ . 
We have done our courfe ; there's money for your 
pains ; 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counfel. . 

Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ? — * 
- How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady ? 
'Faith, half afleep. 
Emil. Good madam, what's the matcer with my lord ? 
Def. With who ? 

Emil. Why, with my lord, macjam ? 
Def Who is thy lord 1 ? J v 
Emil. He that is yours, fweet lady. \ 
Def I have none:. Do not talk to me, Emilia ; . *V 
1 cannot weep ; nor anfwer have I none, »/• 
But what mould go by water. Pr'ythee, to-night • 
Lay on my bed my wedding meets,— remember 
And call thy hufband hither. 

Emil. Here is a change indeed ! [Exit. 

8 If to preferve this veffcly&r my lord,'] This expreflwn, a? 
well as many others, our authour has borrowed from the fa- 
cied writings: 11 -r-to poffefs his <vc/Tel in fatisfaition."— . 
i Their, iv. 4. MuoNfe; • , 1 

9 — any other — ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads— any 
hated. S it E e v ens; 

1 Who is thy lord?] This, and the following fpeeeh, are 
omitted in the firtt Huar to. St B evens. 
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Def, 'Tis meet I fhould be us'd fo, very meet, 
Ho\y have I been behav'd, that he might ftick. 
The fmaU'fl opinion on my great'ft abufe 2 ? 

Re-enter £milia, nmth Iago. 

lago. What is your pleafure, madam ? How is it with 

you } 

Def, I cannot tell. Thofe, that do teach young babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks : 

lie might have chid me fo ; for, in good faith, 

] am a child to chiding". 

logo. What is the matter, lady r* 

Emil. Alas, Iago, my lord hath fo bewhor'd her, 

Thrown fuch defpight and heavy terms upon her, 

As true hearts cannot bear. 
Def. Am I that name, Iago I 
lego What name, fair lady ? . • 
Def. Such as, fhe fays, my lord did fay I was- 
Em^L He caU'd her, whore ; a beggar, in -his drink, 

C^uld not have laid fuch terms upon his callet 3 . 

lag: 

* — M my great*/! ahiife f\ This is the reading of the 
quarto, i6*a, which Dr. johnfon thought preferable to the 
reading of the fo'io— my leaji tnifufe, Maione, 

-* — upon his cnller.] Callet is a lewd woman; fo called 
(fays Dr. Grey) from the French calofe % which was a fort of 
bead drefs worn by country girls. "1 Lis head-drefs is men- 
tioned bv Ben Jonfon in his dftagmtkh lady? 

•• The wearing ihe caJJet t trie politic hood.'* 
The word is iikewife found in Cocke l.crelies Jy'Ate, a fatyre, 
bh I. printed by Wyr.kyn de Worde ; . no date: 

41 Y fhe called her calat, fnecalieth him knave a gay n©,'* ; 

Sterv^ns. [ .. - . 
This word -is of great antiquity' in the EngKfh language* 
Chaucer has it in bis Remedy ef Low: . ...... 

11 C, for calet, for of, we have O, . »" - * • 

** L, for leude, D, for demeanure," &C. PERCY. 
I meet this w ord in 'The Trarjtation cf Arinflo^ 1591s 

M And thus thisvold ill-favour'd fpiteful callet — 
Harrington, in a note on that line,, fays that 44 callet is a. 
nicV-narr e uffcd to a woman/ 7 and that ** in Irifh it fignif.es 
n witch." , < 

I have no faith in Dr. Grey's etymbiogy of this word, 
Calote is a coif or light cap, worn iy others befide country 
fcixla. Malcne, 
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Iago. Why did he fo ? 

Aef. I do not know ; I am fure, I am none fuch. 
lago. Do not weep, do not weep ; Alas, the day I . 
Emil. Has fhe foriook fo many noble matches*, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be calPd — whore ? would it not make one weep ? 
Def. It is.my wretched fortune. 
Iago. Befhrew him for it I 
How comes this trick upon him f* 
Def. Nay, heaven doth know. 
Emil. I will be hang'd, if fome eternal villain, 
Some bufy and infinuating rogue, 
Some cogging cozening flave, to get fome office, 
Have not clevis' d this flander ; I'll be hang'd elfe. 
Iago. Fie, there is no fuch man ; it is impofiible. 
Def. If apy fuch there be, heaven pardon him f 
Emil. A halter pardon him ! and hell gnaw his bones/ 
Why mould he call her, whore I who keeps her com- 
pany ? • t! 
What place ? what time ? what form ? what likelihoods 
The Moor's abus'd by fome mod villainous knave 4 , 
Some bafe notorious 5 knave, fome fcurvy fellow :— »~ 

companions 6 thou'dll unfold i 
And put in every honeft hand a whip, 
To laftv the rafcal ? naked through the world, , 
Even. from thtieaft to the weft! 

■ m 

**—fimi mod' villainous kjUwt % \ Thus the fblio. The 
^nirto, i6i2, reads— fome outrageous knave. Malonb. 

5 — notorious — } Forgrefi, not in its proper meaning for 
Anwh. Johnson. 

I —fuch comptirfions —J Companion, in the time of Shak- 

fenfe as 
Gha p- . 

• „ 7 • , in 7 he 

spam/to Tragply\ i6o$\ 

" And better 'tis, that bafe companions die, 

4 *"Prran by their life to hazard out good haps." 

* . ~>~~J. - — r M A L 0 N E 4 4 

S —the rafca! Thus the cftwrtb, i6la j fo\'u>—r a/cats. 
Emilia nVft wifhes that all bafe fellows were detected , and 
then thtft heaven w6uld put a whip in every hone it hand to 
pumfti in a (ignal manner that villainous knave, particularly 
in her thoughts, who had abufed the too credulous Moor. 

Ma lone. 
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Iago. Speak within door 8 . 

Emil. O, fie upon him ! fome fuch fquire he 
That turn d your wit the feamy fide without % 
And made you to fufped me with the Moor.. 

Iago. You are a fool ; go to. 

Def. O good tago, 
What (hall t do to win my lord again I 
Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven, 
1 know not how I loft him. Here I kneel 1 
If e'er my will did trefpafs 'gainft his love, 
Either in difcourfe of thought *, or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any fenfe, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will, — though he do (hake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, — love him dearly, 
Comfort forfwear me ! Unkindnefs may do much ; 
And his unkindnefs may defeat my life, 
Hut never taint my love. 1 cannot fay, whore ; 
It does abhor me, now 1 fpeafc the word ;' # . 
To do the acl that might the' addition earn, 
Not the world's rriafs of vanity could make me. 

Iago. I pray you, he content ; 'tis but his humour; 
The^bufinefs of the ftate does him offence,. 
And he does chide with you 

Dtf. If 'twere no other, — 

logo. It is but fo, I warrant you: [Trumpets. 

* Steak wittndovr.y-Ttfnot clamour fo as to be heard be- 
yond the houfe. • V . JOHNSON. 
* s —the feamy fide without :] That is, infide out. 

Johnson. 

i Here 1 ketel, &c/] Thefe words, and the following lines 
fcf this fpeech, are omitted in the quarto, . - l6 ^ ■ 

* Either in difcourfe of thought,' or aclual deed Thus the 
•old copies. So, in Httmkt : . >, -, .- ■ • . v .. 

" O heaven ! a beaii; that w*nrs difcourfe- of reafon, . 
Would have mourn'd longer." _ - ... 

The modern editors, following Mr. Pope, read-ducourn?, 
or thought. Malokk. 

* And he does chide with^o*.] T h ' ls line ? s from quarto, 
1 f t22t ". \ ' \\ Stkevens. 

To chide ivith^ was the phrafeology of the time. We 

have 1 think, the fame phrafc in one of. our poet's Sonnets. 

Ma L,o n e 

% . ». » Y * ' • « 

. . • ■ ... » 
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Hark, how thefe instruments fummon to (upper! 
And the great meflengers of Venice ftay 4 : 
Go in, and weep not ; all things fhall be well. 

[Exeunt Desdemona, and Emilia, 

• 

Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo ? 

Rod. I do not find, that thou deal'ft juilly with me. 
lago. What in the contrary ? 

Rod. Every day thou dofPft me with fome device, 
lago ; and rather (as it feems to me now) kcep'ft from 
me all conveniency, than fupplieftme with the ieaft ad- 
vantage of hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure it : 
Nor am I yet perfuaded, to pur up in peace what al- 
ready I have foolifhly fuffer'd, 

lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 

Rod. 'Faith, I have heard too much ; for your words, 
and performances, are no kin together. 

lago. You charge me moft unjuftly. 

Rod. With nought but truths 1 have wafted myfelf 
out of my means. The jewels you have had from me, 
to deliver to Defdemona, would half have corrupted a 
votarift : You have told me — (he has received them,, 
and return'd me expectations and comforts of fudden 
Tefpecl and acquittance 5 ; but I find none. 

lago. Well; goto; very well. 

Rod. Very well ! go to \ § 1 cannot go to, man ; nor 'tis 
not very well : By this hand, I fay, it is very fcurvy ; 
and begin to find myfelf fobb'd in it. 
. lago. Very well. 

Rod. 1 tell you, 'tis not very well. Twill make my- 
felf known: to Defdemona: If (he will return me my 
• • '. ' jewels, 

'4 And the great we/fingers of fence ftay .-] Thus the quarto. 
The folio reads : , . . 

The meflengers of Venice ftay the meat. St reve ns. 
5 — and -acquittance This is the reading of the original 
quarto. \6n. The folio reads — and acquaintance, 

Acquittance is requital. So,- in K. flenry V. ' ; 
*.* And fhall forget the office of our haud 
. *^ Sooner than 'quittance defer t and merit. H 

' . ' MALONE, 
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jewels; I will give oVerrriy fuir, and repent my unlaw- 
ful felicitation ; , if not, attire ydurfelf, I will feek fa- 
tisfadion of you. 

lago. You have faid now* 

Rod. Ay, and I have faid nothing, but what I proteft 
intendment of doing;. 

lago. Why, now I fee there's mettle in thee; and 
even, from this inftant, do build on thee a better Opi- 
nion than ever before. Give me thy' hand, Roderigo: 
Thou haft taken againft me a moft jaft'excepubn ; but 
yet, I proreft, I have dealt moft diredly in thy 2(£ 
fair. 

Rod. It hath not appeared. 

lago, I grant, indeed, »t hath not appeared ; and your 
fufpicion is not without wit and judgment ft . Hut, Ro^ 
derigo, if thou haft that within thee indeed; which I 
have greater reafon to believe now than ever,— I mean, 
purpofe, courage, and valour,— this night thew it: if 
thou the next night following enjoy eft not Defdemona, 
take me- from this world with treachery, and. de'vife en- 
gines for my life. 

Rod. Weil, what is it ? is it within reafon, and com- 
pafs r 

logo. Sir, there is efpecial commiflion *'come -from 
Venice, to depute Caftio in Othello's place. 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Defdemona 
return again to Venice. 

Iago.O r no; he goes into Mauritania, and takes away, 
with him the fair Defdemona, unlefs his abode be llh~ 
ger'dhere by fome accident ; wherein none can be fo de- 
terminate, as the removing of Caffio. 

/Jo/ How do jou mean — removing' of him i . . 

taga. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello's 
place i knocking out his brains* 

Red. 

* 

i * 

6 — y 0ttr fufplchn is. not without wit /w^jttdgt»ent.}~f>hak- 
fpeare knew well, that moft' men like to be nattered on. ar- 
eoimt of thofe endowments in which they are moil deficient. > 
Hence Iago's compliment to this fnipe on hU fagacity and . 
fiirewdnefs. Malgve.'' 

7 — there is efpecial commiffion — 1 Shakfpeare ptobabty 
afpecidi: MA L ORE. 
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Rod. And that you would have me to do ? 

Iag9. Ay ; if you dare do yourfelf a profit, and a 
right. He fups to-night with a harlot, and thither will 
I go to him ; — he knows not yet of his honourable for- 
tune: if you will watch his going thence, (which I 
will fafhion to fall out between twelve and one,) you 
may take him at your pleafure ; 1 will be near to fecond. 
your attempt, and he fhall fall between us. Come, 
ftand not amazed at it, but go along with me* I will 
fhew you fuch a neceffity in his death, that you fhall 
think yourfelf bound to put it on him* It is now high 
fupper-time, and the night grows to wafte * : about* 

Rod. I will hear further reafon for this. 

logo. And you fhall be fatisfled. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III; 

Another Room m thi y CaftTe. 

Enter OthelIc, Lotxovxco, Desdemona, Emilia, 

and Attendants. 

Lod. I do befeech you, fir, trouble yourfelf no fur- 
ther, 

Qth. O, pardori me* 'twill do me godd to walk- 

Lod. 

* 

and ffcnigkt grows to waflft:] I fuppofe Iago means' to 
fay, that it is near midnight. Perhaps we ought to print 
*waiji. Both the old conies-, the quarto, 1622, and the folio, 
1623, read— atra/P, which was the old fpellihg of avai/f. S* 
Hamlet : 

" In the dead nuoft [*waj/r¥*n& middle of the night*" 
See the note on that, palfage, 

Soalfo, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607 : 

•* ere the day 

" Be fpent to the gir^e, thou fhalt be free." 
The words, however, iriiiy onr^meafiw^ w^ris wafting 
apace. MXLONE. 
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Lod. Madam, good night ; 1 humbly thank your lady* 

Def. Your honour is moft welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, iir ?— O, — Defdemona,— 

Def. My lord ? 

OthrGet you to bed on the inftant ; I will be returned <■ 
forthwith : difmifs your attendant there > look* it be 
done. 

Def. I will, my lord. [Exeunt. Oth. Lod. and Attend. 
Emit. How goes it now ? he looks gentler than he 
did. 

Def. He fays, he will return incontinent : 
He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to difmifs you. 

Emil. Difmifs me! 

Def. It was his bidding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu : 
We mull not now difpleafe him. 

Emil. I would, you had never feen him V 

Def. So would not I ; my love doth fd approve him, 
That even his ftubbornnefe, his checks, and frowns,— - 
Pr'ythee, unpin me,— have grace and favour in them. 

Emil. I have laid thofe fheets you bade me on the bed. 

Def All's one : — Good father 9 ! how foolifh are our 
minds ! — 

If I do die before thee, pr'ythee fhroud me 
In one of thofe fame meets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. 

Def. My mother had a maid, calPd— Barbara ; 
She was in love ; and he, fhe lov'd, prov'd mad, 
And did Jbrfake her 1 : (he had a fong of willow, 

An 

s 

* — Good father /] Thus the folio. The- quarto, i6i2, 
reads — all's one, good faith. Malone, 
1 — and he, Jhe lortd, prov'd mad, 
And did forfake her : I believe that mad Gg nines only 
nvild; frantkki uncertain. Johnson. 

We (till ca'l a wild girl a mad-cap : and in The Firft Part 
of King Henry VI. are mentioned, 

44 MW, natural graces, that extinguifh. art." 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

M Come on, you mad-cap" 
Again,, in Love's Labour's Lojl : " Do you hear, my mad* 
werKhcs?" StBEVEKS. 
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old thing 'twas, but it exprefs'd her fortune, 
And (he dy'd tinging it : That fong, to-nighr, 
Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head * all at one fide, 
And fing it like poor Barbara. Pr'ythee, difpatch. 

Emil. Shall 1 .go fetch your night-gown I 

Def. No, unpin me here.-— 
This Lodovko is a proper man. 

Emil. Avery handfomeman. 

Def He fpeaks well. 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice, would have walk'd 
^barefoot to Paleftine, for a touch of his nether lip. 
Def The poor foul 3 fat fighing 4 by a fycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow ; [finging. 
Her hand on her bofom y her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, 'willow, willow : 

The 

.. .. » » 

• 

, * — J have much to do, * 

But to go hang my head—} 1 have much ado to do my 
thing but hang my head. We might read ; 

Not to go hang my head. 
^ This is perhaps the only insertion made in the latter edi- 
tions which has improved tne play. The reft feem to have been 
added for the fake of amplification, or of ornament. When 
the imagination had fubfided, and the mind was no longer 
agitated by the horror of the action, it became at leifure to 
look round for- fpecious additions. This addition is natural. 
Befdemona can at firft hardly forbear to fing the fong • {he 
endeavours to change her train of thoughts, but her imagin- 
ation at laft prevails, and (he fings it. J ohnson. 

Thefe words, and all that follows, to Nay that's not next, 
inclufively, are not in the original quarto, i6ii; and ap- 
peared firft in the folio. The remaining lines of the fong alfo 
appeared firft in that copy. Malone. 

3 The poor foul, &c] This fong, in two parts, is printed in 
a late collection of old ballads; the lines preferved here dif- 
fer fomewhat from the copy difcovered by the ingenious col- 
lector. Johnson. 

4 — fat fighing — ] The folio reads— /tng'wg. The pafiage, 
as has been already obferved, is not in the original copy 
printed in 1622. The reading of the text is taken from a 
quarto of no authority printed in 1630. Sighing, as Mr. 
Steevens has obferved, is alfo the reading in the black-letrer 
copy of this ballad in the Pepys Colle&ion, which Dr. Percy 
followed. See the Reliques of Ancient Englijh Poetry. I. 192. 

Ma Lowe, 
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The frefh jlteams > run by her, and mtrmuYd Her Mitts * 

. Sing tw//ow, Wr. 
Her fait tears fell from her, and fifteitd the fortes ; 
Lay by thefe : 

Srhg w7W, ivilloiv, VjilldtV; 
Pr'ythee, hye thee ; hell come anort — 

Sing all a green vuill#to tttuti be my garland. 

z\ 

Let no body blame him, his fcorn I a}pron/4 6 ,<^f* 
Nay, that's not next. — Harkf who is it that knocks ? 
Emilt It is the wind. 

DeflcdWd my lc<ve\ ffdfe foe" 7 ; hit wtat fmd he 
then ? 

Sing ivilloti,, Vfe. 

if I court mo vuomen, ybu'll comh <tv'th mo men- 9 . 
So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth thar bode weeping ? 

Emil. 'Tis neither here nor there. 



5 The fre/h Jrreami, cVt/J Theft Tine* 4*e form etf wtfrffom* 
adJitionsJrom t*o couplet* of the original fori g : 



" The cold Jl ream* ran by hini f fin eyei went apace » 
•« O willow, ke. 



♦ 4 The fait tears fell from him, which drowned hi*. 

face; 
O willow, &c. 
14 The mute birds fate by him, made tamcf by his 

mones \ 

* O willow, fcc. 

The fait tears fill from him, <whkh fiflen'd the fronts!' 
• Ufnobotly blame him, his fcorn 1 approve,) In the ori- 
nal : 

■J Let no bodv blame rrre, her ftofns I do prove, 
'* O willow, &c. 

•« She was born to be fair-, I to die for her love." r 

Ma LONE. 

V Icdtfd my lihie, falfe love-,] This couplet is not in the 
ballad, which is the complaint, not of a woman forfaken, tut 
6Y a 1 mart rejected . Thefe lines were proba bl y added w hen i t 
was accommodated toa woman. Jt) to n s o N . 

,r _ fawn couch with' mo men.] This verb is found alfo ite 
'the Two Nolle Kin/men, 1634: 
14 ■ " '« O, if thou couch 

* But one night rtUrr her,— /• Ma'loWhY 
v ' 
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f J> Def I have heard it faid fos>.— O, thefe men, thefe 
men !-*— 

Doft thou in confcience think — Tell me, Emilia,— 
That there be women do abufe their hufbands 
In fuch grofs kind ? 

' Emil. There be fome fuch, no queftton. 

Def. Would'ft thou do fuch a deed for all the world ? 

Emil. Why, would not you ? 

Def. No, by this heavenly light ! 

Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light; 
I might do't a* well i* the dark. 

Def. Would'ft thou do fuch a deed for the world ? 

Emil. The world is a huge thing: 'Tis a great vice 
For a fmall vice. 

Def. Good troth, I think thou would'ft nor. 

Emil. By my troth, I think I mould ; and undo*t, 
when I had done. Marry, I would not do fucK a thing 
for a joint-ring ; nor for meafures of lawn ; nor for 
gowns, petticoats, nor Caps, nor any petty exhibition : 
but, for the whole world,— Why, who would not 
make her hufband a cuckold, to make him a monarch? 

I ihrtulcl vf»rvf urf* nurcafcirv Cnr*t. 

~ W9»++\m ft VI . m1% ** 1 V I ft t~y ' " I y ft » I I • 

Def Beflirew me, if I would do fuch a wrong 
For the whole world. 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i' the world ; 
and, having the world for ymir labour, 'tis a wrong in 
your own world, and you might quickly make it right. 

Def I do not think, there is any fuch woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen ; and as many to the vantage *, as 
Would ftore the world they play'd for. 
But, I do think*, it is their humands* faults", 
If wives do fall : Say, that they (lack their duties, 
And pour our treafures into foreign laps 4 ; 

Or 

9 J have heard it faid fo.~\ This, as well as the follow ing 
fpeech, is omitted in rhe firtt quarto. SteEvbnf* • 
1 — 1 0 the •vantage^] \. c. to boot, over and above. 

STEEVEN'S, 

f But, J do think, &c] The remaining part of this fpeech 
is omitted in the firit quarto. SteBvens. 

* And pour our treafures into foreign laps ;] So, in one of 
Mtf aur hour's poems : 

" Robb'd oilier beds' revenues of their rent*/* 
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Orelfe breakout in peevifh jealoufies, 
Throwing reftraint upon us ; or, fay, they ftrike us, 
Or fcant our formcv* having* in defpight ; 
Why, We have galls ; and, tho' we have fome graces- 
Yet have we fome revenge. Let hufbands know, 
Their wives have fenfe like them 4 : they fee* and 
fmell, 

And have their palates both forfweet and four, 
As hufbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others ? Is it (port ? 
I think, it is ; And doth affedion breed it ? 
I think, it doth ; is't frailty, that thus errs ? 
It is fo too : And have not we affections ? 
Defires forfport ? and frailty, as men have ? 
Then, let rhem ufe us well : elfe, let them know, 
The ills'wedo, their ills inftrud us fb 5 . 

Def. Good night, good night: Heaven me fuch ufagf? 
fend 6 , 

Not to pick bad ffom bad j but, by bad, mend I 

[Bxtunt. 

% • 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

< 

yi street. 
Enter Iaoo, and Roderigo, 

lag: Here, ftand behind this bulk i ftraight will 

come : 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home; 

Quick, 

3 — our former having — ] Our former allowance of ex- 
pence. Johnson. 

* — have fenfe like them :] Senfe is ufed here, as in Ham- 
let, for fenjation or fenfurl appetite. Ma LOnt!. 

5 — in/iruH us fo.] This paiTage, as has been already ob- 
ferved, is not in the quarto, 1621, The reading of the text 
is that of the folio, 1623. The modern editors, following an 
alteration made by the editor of the fecond folio, read — iu T 
ftru£t. us fo. Our poet, for the fake of rhyme, often ufe3 an 
uncommon phrafeology ; I have therefore adhered to the au- 
thentick copy. Ma lone. 

6 — heaven me fuch ufagey^/Mf, 1 ] Such ufes is the reading of 
the folio, , aud of the fubfequent editions but the old quarto 
has 
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Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; I'll be at thy elbow : 
It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that, 
And fix moil firm thy relblution. 

Rod. Be near at hand ; I may mifcarry in't. 
Ligo. Here, at rhy hand; be bold, and ta kethy 
f w ord , [retires to a little dijlance. 

Rod I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
, And yet he has given me fatisfying reafons — 
'Tis but a man gone forth, my fword ; he dies. 

[goes to Ms /land, 

Iago. I have rubb'd this young quat almoft to the 
fenfe, 

And he grow s angry T. Now, whether he kills Caflio, 
Or Caffio him, or each do kill the other, 
.Every way makes my gain 8 : Live Roderigo, . 
He calls me to a reftitution large 

* . ' or 

- 

fuck ufage fend, — 

Vf a g* is an old word for cuflom, and, I think, better than 
ttfts. Johnson. 

7 — / have rubb'd this young quat almnfi to the fenfe, 

And he grows angiy."] This is a pallage much contro- 
verted among the editors. Sir T. Haunter reads auab, a gud- 
geon •, not that a gudgeon can be rubbed to much fenfe, but 
that a man grofsly deceived is often called a gudgeon. Mr. 
Upton reads quail, which he proves, by* much learning, to be 
a very choleric bird. Dr. Warburton retains gnat, which is 
found in the early quarto. Theobald would introduce knot, 
a fmall bird of that name. 1 have followed the text of the 
folio, and third and fourth quartos. 

A quat in the midland counties is a pimple s which by rubb- 
ing is made to fmart, or \srubbed to fenfe. Roderigo is called 
a quat by the fame mode of fpeech, as a lew fellow is now 
termed in low language a fcab % To rub to the fenfe, is to rub 
to the quick. J o h nso N . 

So, in The DeiACs Laiv-cafe, 1623: M O young quat! in- 
continence is plagued in all creatures in the world." 

Again, in Decker's GuPs Hornbook, 1609: 44 — whether he 
be a yong^uat of the firft yeeres revennew, or fome auftere 
and fullen-faced fteward," &c. 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Jonfon's Catiline : 
44 ■ mull have their difgraces ftill new ruWd, 

44 To make them fmart," &c. Steevens. 
*• — my gain : The quartos read — my game. Steevens. 
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Of gold, and jewels, that 1 bohb'd from him *, 

As gifts to Defdcmona ; 

It mud not be: IfCafliodo remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, bcfides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him ; there ftand 1 in much peril . 

No, he muft die :--But fo, I hear him coming. 

Enter CUssio. 

Rod. I know his gait, 'tis he j-r-Villain, thou dy'ft. 

[rujhes from his poji, and makes a pafs at Caffio, 
Caf. That thruft had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou tiunk'ft ; 
1 will make proof of thine. 

[draws, and wounds Ro<Jerigo. 
jfa/.O, lamflain! " [fulls. 

[lago ru/hes from his pojl, cuts Cailio behind in the 

leg ', and txit. , 
Caf I am maim'd tor ever :-^Help, ho! murder? 
murder! '{fife* 

Enter, Othello, at a Jiftanc*. 

• • • 

Oth. The voice of Cafljq -lago keeps his word. 

Rod. O, villain that I am I 

Oth. Hark ! 'tis even fo. 

Caf O, help ! ho ! light t a furgeont 

Ot.h. 'Tis he j — O brave lago, honeft, and juft, 
That haft fuch noble fenfe of thy friend's wrong 1 
Thou ueacheft me, — JM.in.ion, your dear lies dead, 
A^d y our, fate hies ;mact? ■« : Strumpet, \ come : 

Fonk 

*_ $*/ I bobbl* from, ft*] That I/op/V h<m out of. A 
bob formerly Unified a mock, or jeer. Coles renders it in his 
XJi&ionary, 1679,, hyf*W*t ** \**9** Mb 9 J by i/lujus. 

M ALONE, 

» — in the leg,] lago maimsCaflk) in the leg, in confe- 
quence pf what- he has jult heard him fay, from which he 
fuppoled that his was defended py fame fecret armour. 

Malone. 

.. « And your fate hies apace :] Thus the firft quarto. The 
fecond quarto and the folio read—And your unb left fate hies. 

Steeven?. 
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forth of my heart * thofe charms, thine eyes, are blot- 
ted; 

Thy bed, luft-ftain'd, {hall with lull's blood be fpotred. 

[Exit Othello. 

» .... 
Enter Lodovico, and Gratia no, at a diftance. 

Caf. What, ho! no watch? no paflage 4 ? murder! 
murder ! 

Gra. 'Tis fome nvfchanpe - 9 the.cry is very direful. 
Caf O, help! 
LoJ. Hark ! 

Rod. O wretched villain ! 

Lod. Two or three groans ; — it is a heavy night : . 
Thefe may be counterfeits ; let's think' t unfaie 
To come into the cry, without more help. 

No bocjy come ? then fhali 1 bleed to death. 

3 — Forth qf my heart, &c] Thus the firft quarto. The^ 
folio reads, For of : perhaps the true reading is, For off y &c. 

Stkevk ns. 

For pff"\s the conjectural reading introduced by the editor 
of the fecond folio, and is one of a tl|oufand proofs of ca- 
pricious alterations made in that copy, without any regardto 
the moll ancient editions, The original reading is undoubt- 
edly the true one. So, in Mount Tab*r, or. Private Exercifes 
of a penitent Sinner, 1639 : 44 — vvhillt all this was acting, 
there came forth of another door at the fartheft end of the 
It age, two old men," &C 

Again, as Mr. Henley has obferved, in K. Richard III. 
*' - ■ I cloath my naked villainy 
m With old odd ends, iiolen forth qf holy writ/' 
Again, ibidem: 

44 'Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that ca4 I'd, your 
grace 

" To breakfaft once, firth of my company." 

Malone. 

^—nopafage?] No paffenger ? no bo4y going by ? 

Johnson. 

So, in the Comedy of errors : 

• 4 Now in the rtirring pajfage of the day." 

Stebvbns. 

5 — a heavy night .] A tfi 'tck cJoucfy flight, }n which an am- 
bulb may be commodioully laid. Johnson. 
So, in Meafurefor Meafure ; 

? Upon the htavj middle pf the night." 

STEEVEN8, 
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Enter I ago, with a light. 

Lod. Hark* 

Gra. Here's one gomes in his (hirt, with light and 
weapons. 

lago. Who's there ? whofe noife is this, that cries .on 

murder 6 ? 
Lod. We do not know. 

* * 

lago. Did not you hear a cry ? 

Caf, Here, here ; for heaven's fake help me. % 

lago. What's the matter ? 

Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

Lod. The fame, indeed ; a "very valiant fellow. 

lago. What are you here, that cry fo grievoully ? 

Caf. lago ? O, I am fpoil'd, undone by villains ! 
Give me fome help. 

lago. Ome, lieutenant ! what villains have done this? 

Caf. I think, that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away. 

lago. O treacherous villains!—. 
What are you there ? come in, and give fome help, . 

[to Lod. and ^ra. 

Rod O, help me here! 
' Caf. That's one of them. 
lago. O murderous Have ! O villain ! [lago pals Rod. 
Rod. O damn'd lago ! O inhuman dog'— O ! O ! O ! 
tigo.. men i' the dark .'—Where be thefe bloody 
thieves ? 

How filent is this town ! — Ho ! murder ! murder ! 
What may you be > are you of good, or evil ? ^ 
\ Lod. As you fhall prove us, praife us. t 
lago. Signior Lodovico ? 

Lod. 

. • • • . 

6 —whofe noife is this y 'ihat cries on murder?] Thus the 
quarto, 1622, and the folio 1623; and fuch was the phrafe- 
ology of Shakfpeare's age. So, in Eajlward Hoe, a comedy, 
1605 : 

Who cries on murder ? lad v. was it vou ? M 
This line is a parody on one in 'The Spanifh Tragedy . — The 
editor of the fecond folio, who altered whatever he did not 
underiland, for cries on fubftituted cries out, ( and has been fol- 
lowed by all the modern editors. 'Ma loue, 
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Perchance that envy of fo rich a thing, 
Braving compare, difdainfully did fling 

His high-pitch'd thoughts, that meaner men mould 
vaunt 

The golden hap which their fuperiors want. 

But fome untimely thought did inftigate 
Hiiall-too-timeleis fpeed, if none of thofe: 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his ftate, 
Neglected all, with fwtfi intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows 
O rafh falfe-heatj wrapt in repentant cold 4 
Thy hafty fpring ftill blafts, and ne'er grows old 5 ! 

When at Collatium this falfe lord arriv'd, . • 

Well was he welcom'd by the Roman dame. 
Within whofe face beauty and virtue ftriv'd 
Which of them both (hould underprop her fame : 
When virtue bragg'd, beauty would blufh for fliame.; 
Vol. XV. F When 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : , . 

" Thefe heavenly eyes that look into thefe faults, ; 
" Suggffted us to make.' 1 Maloke. 
* '—which in his liver glows.] Thus the quarto, 1594.. Some 
of the mo Jem editions have grows. — The liver was formerly 
fuppofed to be the feat of love. Malonb. 

4 ~.. wra pt \n repentant cold,] The octavo, 1600, reads : 
— wrapt in repentance cold, m - 
but it was evidently an errour of the prefs. The fir.fi copy Iras 
repentant, Mal one. 

'To quench, the coal which in his liver glows. . 
— wrapt in repentant cold,] » So, in K.John: 
M There is no malice Ut this burning coal ; 
" The breath of heaven hath blown his 1'pirit out, . ^ 
M And itrew'd repentant afhes on his head.'' Steev. 
3 Thy hafty fpring Jl ill blaits, and ne'er grows old.'] Like a 
too early fpring, .which is frequently .checked by blights, and 
never produces any ripened or wholefome fruit, th«-irregular 
for war Jnefs of an unlawful paffion never gives any folid or 
permanent fatisfacYion. So, in a fubfequent ilanza : 
" Unruly blq/is wait on the tender fpring." • 
Again, in Hamlet : 

" For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
0 Hold it a faftiion and 8 toy of blood y 
u A violet in the youth otpiimy nature, 
' Forward, 
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When beauty boafted blufhes, in defpite 
Virtue would ftain that o'er with filver white * . 

Bur 

u Forward, not permanent .-, Jwcet, not la/ling ; 
•*.The perfume and fuppliance of a minute ; 
u No more." 
Again, in King Richard JHr. 

44 Short fummers lightly have a forward fpring" 
JSlafrs is here a neutral .verb; it is ufed by Sir W. Ra- 
lfcifcb in the fame manner, in his poem entitled the jFarcweU : 
Tell age, it daily wallerii.; 
Tell honour, -how it alters ; 
44 Tell beauty, that it blafieth? &c. 
In Venus and AJonis we find nearly the fame fentiment : 
44 Love's gentle fpring doth always frefti remain •, 
44 Lull's winter comes ere fummer half be done." 
We have alfo a kindred fentiment in King Richard 11 1 
4< His rajh fierce blaze of riot ne'er can' laft, 
M For violent tares foon burnout tbemftlves." 

M A LO NC. 

Virtue would /lain that o'er with/U'ver white.] The origi- 
nal edition exhibits this line "thus: 

M Virtue would ftain that ore with filver white. 
Ore might certainly have been intended for o'er, (as it is 
printed in the text,) the word over, when contracted, having 
been formerly written ore. But in this way the palfage is 
not reducible to grammar. Virtue would ilain that, i. e. 
blufhes, o'er with filver white. — The word intended was, per- 
haps or, i. e. gold, to which the poet compares the deep co- 
lour of a blujfj. 

Thus in Hamlet we find ore ufed by our authour manifeuly 
•in the fenfe of or or gold : 

44 O'er whom his very madnefs, like fomeare 
44 Among a mineral of metals bafe, 
44 Shews itfelf pure." 
The terms of heraldry in the next ftanza feem to favour this 
fuppofitioa and the oppofition between or and the jil'ver 
"white of virtue is entirely in Shakfpcare's manner: So, after- 
wards : 

44 Which virtue gave the golden age, to gild 
44 Their Jibver cheeks—." Ma lone. 
Shakfpeare delights in oppofmgthe colours of gold andyf/i/fr 
to each other. So, in Macbeth : 

44 H\$Jtl<ver (kin lae'd with his goldni blood." 
We meet with a defcription, allied to the prefent one, in 
Much ado about Not king : 

1 have mark'd 

44 A thoufand blu fhing apparitions 

• "To 
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Bat beauty, in that white intituled 7 f 
From Venus' doves doth challenge that fair field ; 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age, to gild 
Their filver cheeks, and calPd it then their fhield ; 
Teaching them thus to ufe it in the fight,— 
When (hame alTail'd, the red mould fence the white. 

This heraldry inLucrece* face was feen, 
Argued by beauty's red, and virtue's white, 
Of either's colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world's minority tneir right : 
Yet their ambition makes them mil to fight ; 
The fovereignty of either being fo great, 
That oft they interchange each other's feat. 

This filent war of lilies and of rofes, 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field 9 , 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye enclofes 9 
Where, left between them both it mould be kill'd, 
The coward captive vanquiflied doth yield 

To thofe two armies, that would let him go, 

Rather than triumph in fofalfeafoe. 

F 2 Now 

{< To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent (Viames 
" ill angel white nefs bear away thofe blufhes" 

STE EVENS. 

7 — in that white i mi ruled,] I fuppofe he means, that eon- 
Jtfls in that ivh:t^ncfs y or takes its title from it. Strevens. 

Our authour has the fame phrafe in his 37th Sonnet : 
u For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
'* Or any of thefe all, or all, or more, 
" Intitfediii their parts, do crowned lit, — 

Ma Lone. 

6 — in her fair face's field,] Field is here equivocally ufed. 
The war of lilies and rofes requires a field of battle •, the he- 
, raldry in the preceding ftanza demands another field, i. e. the 
ground or furface of a ttaield or efcutcheon armorial. 

St E EVENS. 

9 This filent war of lilies and of rofes , 

Which Tarquin vie-w'd in her fair face*s field. 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye enclofes \] There is here 
much confufion of metaphor. War is, in the firft line, ufed 
merely to fignify the conte/i of lilies and rofes* for fuperiority ; 
and in the third, as actuating an army which takes Tarquin 

prifoner, 
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Now think's he that her hufband's hollow tongue 
(The niggard prodigal thatprais'd herfo) 
In that high talk hath done tier beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds his barren (kill to (now : 
Therefore that praife which Collatine doth owe * 9 
Enchanted Tarquin anfwers with furmife, 
In filent wonder of rtill-gaaing eye*. 

This earthly fairir, adored by this devil, 

Little fufpetfeth the falfe worfhipper ; 

For unftain'd thoughts do feldom dream on evil ; 

Birds never lim'd no fecrer bullies fear * : 

So guiltlefs {he fecurely gives good cheer 

And reverend welcome to her princely gueft, 
Whofe inward til no outward harm exprefs'd : 

For that he colour' d with his high efiare, 
Hiding bafe (in in plaits of majefty 3 ; 
'That nothing in him feem'd inordinate, 



Save 



prifoner, and enclofes his eye in the pure ranks of white and 
■red. 

Our authour has the fame expreflion in Coriolanus: 
'«• J — Our veil'd dames 
ft Commit the mar of while and dtimqfk \ii 
Vt Their nicely-gauded cheeks, to the wanton fpoil 
w Of Phoebus' burning kuTes." 
.Agtrin, in Venus and Adonis : 

•* To note the fighting conjficl of her hue, 

*• How white ami red each other did deftroy." — 

Malokb. 

So, in "The Tamivg of a Shrew : 

M Haft thou beheld a frefher gentlewoman ? 
14 Such war of white and red within her cheeks \ n 
Again, in Vemcs and Adonis : 

O, what a war of looks was then between them V 

Ste evens. 

■ Therefore that praife which Collatine doth owe,] Praife 
fcere fignitas objetl of praife, i.e. Lucretia. Tocsin 
©Id lingua *:e means topvfftfs. Ma Lone. 

2 Birds nirver ltm*d no fecret btafties fear :] So, in K. Henry 

IV. P. Ill : • 

»• The bird that hath been limed in a bufh, 

* 4 With trembHng wings mfdoubteth every bujb" 

Stbcvbns. 

3 Hiding bafe Jin in plaits of majefty :] So, in King Lear : 

• 4 Robes and furr'd gowns hide all." Steevens. 
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Save fometime too much wonder of his eye, 

Which, having all, all could not fatisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, fo wanteth in his nore, 
That cloy'd with much, he piaerh ftiil for more. 

Rut {he, that never cop d with ftranger eyes 4 , 
Could pick no meaning from their paxling looks s f 
Nor read the fubtle-fhining fecrecies 
Writ in the glaffy margents of fuch books * ; 
Shetouch'd no unknown b urs, nor fear'd no hooks ; 
Nor could fhe moralize his wanton fight \ 
More than his eyes were ppen'd to the light. 

He ftories to her ears her hufband's fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 
And decks with praifes Collating's high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry 
With bruifed arms and wreaths of victory 3 ; 

Her 

* —with ft ranger eyes*] Stronger is here ufed as an adjec* 
tive So, in K. Richard II : 

44 Aud tread thejf ranger paths of banilhment." 

Malone. 

* Could p«ck no meaning fxom their purling looks,'] So, Da- 
niel in his 8<?fampnd : 

44 Ah beauty, Svren, fair enchanting good ! 
44 £,vcet lUent rhetoric* of perfuading eyes!" 

Malone. 

* Wi U in, thegtejfr margents of fuch books ; ] So, in Rome§ 
and Juliet : 

44 And what obfeur'd in this fair volume lies, 
M Find written in the margin of his eyes** 
Again, in llaudct : 

* 4 1 knew vou mud be edified by the margent. ere you 
had' done." 

In all our ancient Englifti books, the comment is printed in 
the margin. Malone. 

* Nor could Jhe moralize his wanton Jigkt ,\ To moralizehtre 
fignifies to interpret, to inveftigate the latent meaning of his 
looks. So, in Much ado about Nothing : H Vou have *lome 
moral in this Benedi6tup.' , Again, in The Taming of tkf 
Shrew : 44 — and has left rae here to expound the meaning or 
moral of his figns and tokens." Malone. 

8 With bruiled arms and wreaths of vi&ory :] So, in King 
Richard III : 

44 Now are our brows bound with ziflorious wreath, 
4i Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments." 

Malone. 
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Her joy with heav'd-up hand (he doth exprefs, 
And wordlefs, fo greets heaven for his fuccefs. 

Far from the purpofe of his coming thither, 

He makes excufes for his being there. 

No cloudy Ihow of ftormy bluftering weather 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 

Till fable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the world dimdatknefs dorh difplay, 
And in her vaulty prifon flows the day >. 

For then is Tarqutn brought unto his bed, 

Intending wearinefs with heavy fpright 

For, alter flipper, long he queftioned 

With modeft Lucrece 2 , ana wore out the night : 

Now leaden (lumber 3 with life's ftrength doth fight.; 

And 



* Tilt fable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the world dim darknefs doth difplay, 
And in her vaulty prifon ftows the day.] So, Daniel in bis 
J! famond, 1592 : 

Com'd was the night, mother of fleep and fear, 
" Who with her fable mantle friendly covers 
" The fweet ftolne fports of joyful meeting lovers." 
Thus the quarto, 1594, and the three fubfequent editions. 
The octavo, 1616, without any authority, reads thus: 
Till fable night, fad four ce of dread and fear, 
Upon the world dim darknefs doth difplay, 
And in her vaulty prifon /huts the day. Ma lone. 
Stows I believe to be the true, though the leaft elegant, 
reading . So, in Hamlet, Aft IV. fc. i : " Safely florid." 

STEEVB N8. 

1 Intending wearinefs with heavy fpright ;] Intending is 
pretending. Malonb. 

2 For, after fupper, long he queftioned 

With ***Ue/i Lucrece, — ] Held a long converfation. So, 
in The Merchant of Venice : 

* 4 1 pray you, think you quefiion with the Jew." 
Again, \\\ As you Like it : 44 1 met the duke yefterday, and 
had much quefiion with him." Ma lone. 
3- leadtnj/umber—] So, in K. Richard Jilt 

. Leit leaden Jlumber peife me down to-morrow." 

Steevens.. 

1 
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And every one to reft himfelf betakes, 
Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that 
wakes 4 . 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving: 
The fundry dangers of his will's obtaining ; 
Yet ever to obtain his will refolving, 
Though weak-built hopes perfuade him to abftaining: 
Defpair to gain,, doth traffic k ofr for gaining ; 
And when great treafure is the meed propos'd^ 
Though death be adjunct $ r there's no death fuppos'd. 

Thofe that much covet, are with gain fo fond, 
That what they have not, (that which they poflcfs 6 ,) 
They fcatter and unloofe it from their bond, 

And 

♦ And every one fo rejf himfelf betakes, 
Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that wake? T 
Thus the quarto. The octavo 1600, WAfai—thimfttw* h- 
take, and m the next line : 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds thatur/?*?. 
But the fL ft copy was right. This difregard of conco.J U 
not uncommon in our ancient poets. So, in our au:houi\« 
Venus and Adonis : 

' M —two lamps burnt out in darknefs lies." 
Again, in 7he Tempeft, 1613 ; 
'* — at this hour 

11 Lies at my mercy all mine enemies" Malonb, 

5 Though death he* adjunct,] So, in King John : 

'* Though that my death were adjuncl to the acl." 

St b b v b k s, 

6 That what they have not, {that 'which they poJfJ^\ Thus 
the quarto, IS94. The edition of 1616 reads : 

Thole that much covet, are with gain fo fond, 
That oft ihey have not that which they poilefs ; 
They 1 tatter and unloofe it, &c. 
The alteration i plaufible, but not neceflary. If it be ob- 
jected to the reading of the firft copy, that thefe mifers can- 
not ftatter what they have not, (which they are made to do, 
.as the text now ftands,) it mould be obferved, that the fame 
objection lies to the palfage as regulated in the latter edition , 
for here alfo they are faid to fcatttr and unloofe it, Sec, al- 
though in the preceding line they were faid 11 oft r.ot to have 
it" Poetically fpeaking, they may be faid to fcatter what 
ihey have not, i. e. what they cannot be trufy laid to have ; 

what 
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And fo, by hoping more, they have but lcfs ; 

Or, gaining more, the profit of excels 
Is but tofurfeit, and fuch grief fuftain, 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 

The aim of all is but to nurfe the life 

With honour, wealth, and cafe, inwaining age ; 

And in this aim there is fuch thwarting firife, 

That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 

As life for honour, in fell battles' rage ; 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth coft 

The death of all, and all together loft. 

/ 

So that in venturing ill 7 , we leave to be 

The things we are, for that which we exped j 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, 

In having much, torments us with defed 

Of that we have : fo then we do neglect 

. The 

what they do not enjoy, though poffejfedof it. Undemand- 
ing the words in this fenfe, the old reading may remain. 
A fimilar phrafeology is found in Daniel's Rofamond % 1592 : 

" As wedded widows, wanting what we have" 
Again, in Cleopatra, a tragedy, by the fame author, 1594: 

M — their Itate thou ill definelt, 

" And liv'ft to come, in prefent pineft ; 

M For what thou haft, thou Jlill doth lacke : 

%t O mindes tormentor, bodies wracke : 

" Vaine promifer of that fweete trite, 

** Which never any yet ponenV' 
*' *Tam avaro deeft quod nalet, quam quod non habet" is one 
♦f the femences of Pablius Syrus. 

To thefe panages quoted in fuppOTt of the reading of the 
oM copv, may be added this very appofne one in King Hen- 

4 * Well, lord?, ayp have not yet that which we have." 
Again, in Tioihts and Crejpda : 
u ~ — Thus man- 

M "Cannot make boatt to have thai which he hath, 
u Nnr feels not what he o wes, but by reHecVton." 

M a l o x [ ■: , 

* £0 ihnt in vent*ring ill,— ] Thus the old copy. The mo- 
dern editions read : 

Su that in vent'ring all, 

But there is no need of change. venturing ilk, mc9m$,f>-0rn 
wevil Jpirit of adventure, which prompts us to cove 1 what we 
ure not yoffejfcd of, Majlo ns. 
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The thing we have, and, all for want of vvir r 
Make fomething nothing, by augmenting it/. 

Such hazard now mufi doting Tarquin make, 

Pawning his honour to obtain his luft ; 

And, for himfelf, himfelf he muft forfake : 

Then where is truth, if there be no felf-truft ? 

When lhali he think to find a Granger juft, 
When he himfelf himfelf confounds *, betrays 
To flanderous tongues, and wretched hateful days *«? 

Now ftole upon the time the dead of night 
When heavy deep had clos'd up mortal eyes ; 
No comfortable &ar did lend his light, 

* 'No 

• M ike fomething nothing, by augmenting ;/:] Thus, in 
Macbeth i 

M — fo I iofe no houour 

11 By feeking to augment it," &c. Stee yjS ,N,s. 
* — himfe If con founds, J -t. e. deftroys. Maloke. 
9 and •wretched hafffui days ?] ",The modern editions read, 
unintelligibly : 

To fianderous tongues, the wxetched hateful lays. . 

M«A lo ne. 

■ Nrw Jiole upon the t\ m t& fterf of nigJit, &c] go, in 
Macbeth : 

Now o'er Hie oae half world 



1 < 



" Nature feeros a'eal y an4 wicked dreams ahufc 
'* The at/ tain djtiep : now witchcraft celebrates. > 
41 Pale Hecat's offerings • anci wither'd murder, 
Alarum'd by his fentinel, the wolf. 



1 1 




Kixyftqlf nfion the time t*ie dead of nieht,. 
When heavy flecp /ja</clOs'd tip mortal eyes ;', 
No cQnfjviahU iia# dia* fatd JiU ligjit— 

pure thoughts are dead and* hill, 

While lull' and murder wake — ] From this^nd two 
following pail'ages i n the poem ,boforc us, it is harcUypotfible 
to fupppfe but th.it Mr. PPVJ* had been peruCng it be/ore he 
fiU. o'djvji to .write The F//fr Ptn 'ftcnt : 

" On.ce in a l^ic and 'fe_crcJ -hour . of night , 

" When eyer^v rye wasr/wV, and the pale moon, 

% * Andfllenljf^r*-- 

•^Fiercenefs and pride,- 'the guardians of her honour, ' 
" Were lulCd to reft, and love alone was waking^ .: ■ 

Steeve ns. 

F5 
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No noife liut owls' and wolves' death-boding cries : 
Now ferves the feafon that they may furprile 

The filly lambs ; pure thoughts are dead and ftill, 
While luft and murder wake, to ftain and kill. 

And now this luftful lord leap'd from his bed, 

Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm ; 

Is madly tofs'd between defire and dread ; 

The onefweetly flatters, the other feareth harm ; 

But hone ft Fear, bewitch* d with luft's foul charm, 

Doth too too oft betake him to retire *, 

Beaten away by brain-fick riide Defire. 

« * 

His falchion on a flint he foftly fmiteth, 
That from the cold ftone fparks of fire do fly ; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which mull be lode-ftar to his luftful eye * ; 
And to the flame thus fpeaks advifedly : 

As from this cold flint 1 enforc'd this fire, 

So Lucrece muft I force to my defire *. 

Here pale with fear he cloth premeditate 

The dangers of his loathfome enterprife, 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 

What following forrow may on this arife : 

Then looking icornfully, he doth defpife 
His naked armour of ftill-flaughter'd luft *, 
And juftly thus controls his thoughts unjuft. . 

Fair 

#•**,« . ' 

* Doth too too oft betake him to retire,] That is, Fear Retakes 
hiiifitf to flight. Ma lone. 

3 — lode-itar to his luftful eye ;] So, in A Midfummer- Night's 
Dream : ' 

1 ■ Your eyes are lode-fiars — n Steevens. 
« As from this cold flint J Cnfor c'd this fire, 
So Lucrece muft I force to my defire.'] 

44 Limus ut hie durefcit, er haec at ccra liquefcit, 
M Uno eodemque igm ; fie noftro Daphnis amore. 

Virg. Ec 8. Steevens. 
5 armour of Jfill-JIavghter'd lufi,] i. e. itill-flaughtering un- 
Iffs the p et inetua to defer! be it as a paflion that is always a 
>%*Uiug, iMt never dies, STEEVENS. 
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Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whofe light excel leth thine 6 ! 
And die; unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleannefs that which is divine ! 
Offer pure incenfe to fo pure a fhrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 

That fpots and ftains love's modeft fnow-white \veed-7r 

O fhame to knighthood and to mining arms ! 
O foul difhonour to my houf hold's grave ! 
O impious ad, including all foul harms! 
A martial man to be foft fancy's {lave 3 1 
True valour Mill a true refpeel mould have 

Then my digreflion » is fo vile, fo bafe,. 

That it w ill lire engraven in my face. 

Yea, though I die, the fcandal will furvive, 

And be- an eye-fore in my golden coat ; 

Some loathfome dam the herald will contrive V 

To cipher me, how fondly 1 did dote ; 

That my pofterity, fham'd with the note, 
Shall curfe my bones, and hold it for no fin 
To wiflx that I their father had not been. 

What* 

* Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it no* . 

To darken her vjkofe fight excellith thine /] In Othello, we 
meet with the fame play of terms 

44 Put out the light, and then put out the light 
44 If I quench thee," &c. MALOKB; 
7 — low's mod'Ji /now-white weed.] Weed, in okl lan$uage^ 
is garment. M'ALOKB 

* — foft fancy's Jlave /] Fancy, for love or ajfflclion. So, in 
A Midfurmner- Night's Dream : 

44 Wilhes and tears, poor fancy's followers." 

MalonE. 

* Then my digreffion — ] My deviation from virtue. So, in.. 
love's Labour's Loji : 44 1 will have that fubjecVnewly writ" 
o'er, that I may example my digreffion by fome might j& pre- 
cedent." Malokb. 

Again, in Romeo an 1 yuliet ': 

u Thy noble fhape is but a form in wax, 

44 Digreffion from the valour of a. man." STBE'VEtfo, 

i « — the fcandal will furvive, 
And le an eye-fore in my golden coat ; 

Some lbathibme dafh the herald will contrive,} In tha- 
book* of heraldry a particular mark of difgrace is mentioned, 
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What win i, if J gain the thing I feek r 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minuted mirth, to wail a week « ? 

Or fells eternity, to get a toy ? 

For one fweet grape who will the vine deftroy ? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the fceptre fharightbe flrucken down ? 

• 

If Collatintrs drerrm of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a defperate rage 

Port hither, this vile purpofe to prevent ? 

This fiege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This blur to youth, this forrow to the fage, 
This dying *rrtue,.th*s furviving fhame, 
Whole crime will bear an wer-du ring blame I 

O, what excufe can my invention make, 

When thou fhak charge me with fo black a deed ? 

Will not ray tongue be mute, my frail joints *hak«e ? 

Mine eyes forego their light, my falfe heart bleed ? 

The guilt being great, the fear doth mil exceed ; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terrour die. 

Had 

by wh'ch the efcutcheons of thofe perfons were anciently dif- 
tmgmfi..rd, who rc difcourtcoujly uied a widow , mat t, or wife, 
againi* her will/' '1 here were like wife formerly marks of 
tlifgrace for him that revoked a challenge, or went from his 
word ; for him who fit! from his colours, &c. In the prefent 
inftance our aurhour teems to allude to the mark firit mea- 
»ione*l. Ma lone. 

Some loathforr.e dam the herald will contrive*] So, in King 
John : 

" Tolook into the blots and 'flams of right." 
Again, in Drayton's Epijile frtm Qyeen Ifabel to King RicA- 
41 rd II i 

M No baftard's mark doth blot my conquering flaield." 
' This dW iriction", whatever it was, was called in ancient he- 
Taklry a blot of difference. Ste evens. 

* Who buys.a minute's mirth, to wail a week ?] So, in K. 
RichudUI: 

*\ Eighty odd ye^rs of forrow have I feen, 

•* And each how's joy wreck'd with a week of tten* 9 

' &TB EVENS. 

Again, in Pericles, Princ-i of Tyre : 

^"VVUereV hourly trouble for a minute's eare." 

Maloke. 
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Had Collatinus kuTdiny fon or fire, 
Or lain in ambufh to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this defrre 
Might have excufe to work upon his wife ; 
As in revenge or quittal of fuch ftrife : 

But as he is my kinfman, my dear friend J , 
The Iharne and fault £nds no excufe nor end. 

Shameful it is ,— ay, if the fatf be known 4 : 

Hateful it is ;— there is no hate in loving: 

I'll beg he r love *— for flie is sot her won : 

The worft is hut denial, and reproving : 

My will is ftrong, paft reaftm's weak removing: 
Who fears a fentence, or an old man's few, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe *. 

Thus, gracelefs, holds he difptitatioo 
'Tween frozen confeience and hot burning wilf r 
And with good thoughts. makes difpenlation, 
Urging the wnri'sr ieirfe ibr vantage (till 1 
Which in a moment dotn confound and kill 
All pure eftecls 6 , and ctarn fo far proceed, 
That what is, vile fkon s lifcc a virtuous deed. - 



Quoth 

* But as he is n-.y klnfman, ?ry dear friend,'] So, in M*c- 

" Firft, as I am h is hi nf ma n^ anG ^ his'fubjedr, 

•* Strong both againft ifhe deed — ? StjBS V.E n's. 

4 Shameful it is ay, ;/ the fafk be known :] Thus all ,the 
editions before that of 1616, which rea-ds : 

Shameful n is •, - ay, if once the fact be "known. 
The words in Its licks in the (iru three lines of this ftanza, are 
fuppofei to be fpoken by fome airy monitor. Maxo N£. 

5 H"no fears a f extend, or an oil man s faw, 

Shall by a painted cloth fa Mc£t in awe.] In the old ta- 
peflries or faint :d cloths many moral fer.rcncrs .were wrought, 
So, in If this be not a good P!ti)' t the Dcyil is in*t, by Decker, 
16 1 2 : 

M Whit fays the proa'igaUliild in the faint edx loth? 

Max one. 

* att pure eire^s,^ Terhaps jve fkouW read offals* So, 
in 0 J hello : 

-*« y 0Uf fg affefls 

Iu medefunc?-". "MaIone. 
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Quoth he, (he took me kindly by the hand, 
And gaz'd for tidings in my eager eyes $ 
Fearing fome hard news 7 from the warlike band; 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies* 
0, how her fear did make her colour rife £ 
Firft red as rofes thar on lawn we lay V 
Thenwhite as lawn,, the rofes took* away *. 

And how her hand* in my hand being lock'd 

Forc'd it to tremble with her loyal fear ! 

Which ftruck her fad, and then it fafler rock'd, 

Until her hufband's welfare fhe did hear 

Whereat fhe fmiled with fo fweet a cheer,. 
That had NarciiTus feen her as Ihe ftood, 
Self-love had never drown'dhim in the flood* 

Why hunt I then'for colour or excufes ? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadecrr; 

Poor wretches have remorfe in poorabufes ; 

Love thrives not in- the heart that fhadows dreadeth ; 

Affedion is my captain, and he leadeth ; 
And when his gawdy banner is difplay'd *, 
The coward fights, and will not be difmay'd. 

Then* 

7 Fearing feme hard WUtf — ] So, hi The Ve/lrutlion of Troy t . 
tranflated by W.Caxton, 5th edit. 1619: M Why, is thercany 
thing (faid Deyanira) ? what tydings ?• Lycos aunfwered, 
hard tidings ." Malonf. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra :■' 
" — this is ///^"news." 

The modern editors read — bad news. St E E VE NS. 

« — red as rofes that on lawn <we lay,] So, in Venus and 
Adonis : 

"'—a fudden pale, 

" Like la wn being laid upon the bluftungrq/e."" 

Malone. 

9 —the rofes took away.] The rofes being taken away. 

Malone. 

1 And how her hand', in my hand being locKd^ Thus all the 
editions before that of i6\6 % which has: 

And noiv her hand, &c. Malone. 

*' And when Wis gaudy banner is difplay'd,] Thus the quarto, 
1594. The edition of 1616 reads — thh gawdy banner •, and 
in the former part of the llanza, pleads and dreads , inllead'of 
pleadeth and dreadeth, MALO ne. 
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IT* 



Then childtfh fear, avaunt ! debating, die ! 
Refperft and reafon, wait on wrinkled age * f 
My heart fhall never countermand mine eye : 
Sad paufe and deep regard befeem the fage 4 ; 
My part is youth, and beats thefe from die ftage 1 : 

t)efire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 

Then who fears (inking, where fuch treafure lies h 

As corn o'er-grown by weeds, fo heedful fear 

Is almoft chok'd by unrefifted luft 

Away he Reals with open liftening ear,. 

Full of foul hope, and full of fond miftrufr ; 

Both which, as fervitors to the unjuft, 

So crofs him with their oppofite perfuafion, 
That now he vows a league, and now invafion. 

Within- 

s Then chilii/h /ear, avaunt ! debating, die*! 

Refpeit and reafon 'wait on •wrinkled age, &c.] So, in A", 
Richard III : 

*' — I have learn'd that fearful commenting. 

Is leaden fervitor todull'delay 
" Then firy expedition be my guide !" 
Refpecl means, cautious prudence, that coolly weighs all- 
confequences. So, in Troilus and CreJJida, A& II. fc. i ; 
M reafon and refpecl 

w Make livers pale, and luftihood dejecV" Malons, 

4 Sad paufe and deep regard befeem the fage ;] Sad, in an- 
cient language, is grave. So, in Much ado about Ntthing : 

41 The conference was fadly borne." Ma lone. 

5 My part is youth, and beats thefe from the flage :] The poet 
feems to have had the confli&s between the Devil and th« 
Vice of the old moralities, in his thoughts. In thefe, the Via 
was always victorious, and drove the Devil off. the ilage. 

Malonb. 

My part- is youth,] Probably the poet was thinking on 
that particular interlude intitled Lufij. Jwventus. 

Ste evens, 

6 heedful fear 

Is almo.'i ch >fc'd by unreftfled lufr.'] Thus the old copy. 

So, in K. Henry IV : 

** And vet we ventured, for the gain propos'd 
M Vhik'U the refpett of likely peril fear'd." 

So alfo, Dry den : 

V No fruitful crop thefickly fields return, 

M But docks and darnel cfioke the riling corn/' 

The modern editions erroneouflv read : 

— cloak 'd by unrefifted' luft. Ste E V E ws. 
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Within his thought her heavenly image fits. 
And in the felt* fame fea* fit? Coliatine : 
That eye which looks pa feer, confounds his wit* 
That eye why h him beholds, as more divide,. 
Unto a view fo falfc will n<x incline i 
But with a pure appeal fceks ft t lie heart, 
Which <mce corrupted, takes the worfer part 

And therein heartens «p .his fervile powers, 
Who, flatter d by their leader's jocwnd Hiow, 
Stuff up his luft, as nainuusfiil up hours 7 ; 
And as their captain, fo their pride doth grow, 
Paying more flavifh tribute than they owe. 
By reprobate deftre thus madly led, 
The Ronew Wd roarcheth io J-dKwce' bed* 8 . 

The locks between her chamber and his will,. 
Each one by him enforced, retires his ward"?; 
Hut as t«hey open, they all rate his ill, 
Which driv es the creeping thief to fome regard 1 : 
The threfhold grates the door Jtp have him !heard> a ; 



Might- 

V StyjfMjj hU lup, . as minutes fiH .up hours So, in King 
Henry PL JP.Jlf: 

•« -to f«e the wpuies how they run, 

. *' How many makp die foar full-cpmpkte. v . 

Ma lone. 

^•ffo Roman lord marcheth to 'Lucres? Thus die 

^uarro 1 594. The edition pf 161$ reads^-dpt/i march. 

'Ma L.0 NE, 

^ — retires his ivard \ ] Thus die quarto, and the editions 
r«o3> and ltfoo. That of 16 16, and the modern. copie?, ^d, 
unintelKgibly : 

Kacti one by-one- enfore'd, recites his ward. 
JRefires h draws back. Retirer, Fr. So, in JfC. Richard IT: 
" That he,.ovir hqpe, mifcht have Tftk 4 his power." 

Ma lonf., 

1 Which drives the cretpim thief to fome. regard :] Which 
makes him pauie, and conjder what be is about to ,<lo. So 
before : 

" — Sad paufe andde^p rr^tfn/ befeem the fage." 

Ma,lo ne, 

* — to have him "heard ;] That is, to jdifcover him j to pro- 
claim his approach, A L o N E , 
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Night-wandering weefels 3 (hriek, to fee him there; 
They fright him, yet he ftill purfues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch, to make him May, 
And blows the fmoke of it into his face, 
Kxtinguifhing his conduct in this cafe 4 ; 

But his hot heart, which fond defire doth fcor:h, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torcJb : 

And being lighted, by the light he fpies 
Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle flicks ; 
He takes it from the rufhes where it lies 5 : 
And griping it, the neeld his finger pricks 6 : 
As who mould (ay, this glove to wanton tricks 

3 Sight-ivandi ing weefels fhriek, &c] The proj>erty of the 
weefel is to fuck eggs. To this circumftance our author alludes 
in As you like it : ** I fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a 
uee/el fucks eggs. *' Again, in King Henry P : 

For once the eagle England being in prey, 
• 4 To her unguarded neit the <uw{/*/Scot 
" Comes fneaking, and fo fucks her princely tggs 
Perhaps the poet meant to intimate, that even animals intent 
on matrimonial plunder, gave the alarm at fight of a more 
powerful invader of the nuptial bed. But this is mere idle 
conjecture. Stbevb ns. 

* ExtinguifJAng his conduct in this cafe •,] Conduct for con- 
duclor. So, in Romeo and Juliet, Act V. i'c. i : 

" Come, bitter conducl, come, unfavoury guide— 

Maionb. 

5 He takes it from the rufties where it lies,] The apartments 
in England being ftrewed with rufhes in our authour's time, 
he has given Lucretia's chamber the fame covering. The 
contemporary poets, however, w*re equally inattentive W 
propriety. Thus Marlowe in his Here and learner : 

M She fearing on the rufhes to be flung, 

u Striv'd with redoubled ftrength." MilONB. 

6 And griping |7, the neeld .his finger pricks :J Neeld for 
needle. Our authour has the fame a bbreviation in his J?et ides : 

u Deep clerks Hie dumbs, and with her rttfc&cooapofes 
** Nature's own fhape — . M 
Again, in A Mi< fummer- Might's Dream .-. 

f Have with oar netlds created both one flower." 

. . ft 1 ONE. 
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Is not inur'd ; return again in hafte ; 

Thou feeft our miftrefs' ornaments are chafte. 

But all thefe poor forbiddings could not flay him ; 

He in the worft fenfe conftrues their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him. 

He takes for accidental things of trial; 

Or as thofe bars which ftop the hourly dial ; 
Who with a ling' ring ftay his courie doth let 7 , 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

So, fo, quoth he, thefe lets attend the time-, 
Like little frofts that fometime threat the fpring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime 5 , 
And give the fneaped birds more caule to fing 9 : 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 

Huge rocks, high winds, ftrong pirates, {helves and 
fands, 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands. 

Now is he come unto the chamber-door, 
That Ihuts him from the heaven of his thought r f 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr'd him from the blefled thing he fought. 
So from himfelf impiety hath wrought, 
That for his prey to pray he doth begin *, 
As if the heaven* fliould countenance his fin. 

But 

* — his cour/e doth let J To kt, in aticient language, is to 
ob/lrucl^ to retard. So, in Hamlet : 

u I'll make a ghoitof him that lets me." 

Ma LONE. 

8 To add a more rejoicing to the prime,] That is, a greater 
rejoicing. So, in K. Richard 1J : 

" To make a more requital of your loves." 
The prime is the fpring. Ma lone. 

9 And give the fneaped birds — ] Sneaped is chechid. So, 
FaKUtf, in AT. Henry IV. P. II : " My lord, I will not under- 
go xhUfneap without reply.'* Malone. 

1 That /huts him from the heaven o/* his thought,] So, in 
The Comedy of Errors i 

** My food, my fortune, and my fweet hope's aim, 
" My fole earth's heaven—" Malokb. 
• * That for his prey to pray he doth begin,] A jingle not lefs 
dialling occurs in Ovid's narration ofthe fame event ; I 
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But in the midft of his unfruitful prayer, 
Having folicited the eternal power 
That his foul thoughts might compafs his fair fair 3 9 
And they would ftand aufpicious to the hour 4 , 
Even there he ftarts :— quoth he, I muft deflower ; 
The powers to whom I pray, abhor this fadt, 
How can they then aflift me in the a<fl ? 

Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 

My will is back'd with refolution : 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried, 

The blackeft fin is clear'd with abfolution 5 ; 

Againft love's fire fear's froft hath diflolution. 
The eye of heaven is out 6 , and mifty night 
Covers the lhame that follows Tweet delight. 

This 

44 HoflU ut hofpes bit penetralia Collatina," 
Prey was formerly always fpelt pray. Ma LONE. 

* — might compafs his fair fair,] His fair beauty. Fair, it 
has been already obferved, was anciently ufed as a fubftan- 
tive. Ma lone. 

4 And they would Jland aufpicious to the hour,'] This falfe 
concord perhaps owes its introduction to the rhime. In the 
fecond line of the ltanza one deity only is invoked ; in the 
fourth line he talks of more. We muft therefore either ac- 
knowledge the want of grammar, or read : 

u And he would Sand aufpicious to the hour, &c. 

Steevens. 

The fame inaccuracy is found in King Richard III i 
*' Richard yet lives, helPs black intelligencer, 
44 Only referv'd their fa&or, to buy fouls, 
44 And fend them thither." 
Again, in the fame play. Acl I. fc. Hi : 

•* If heaven have any grievous plague in ftore, 
44 O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe. M A lone. 
* The blackeft Jin is clear'd <with abfolution - r ] The octavo, 
1616, and the modern editions, reads : 

Black fin is clear'd with abfolution. 
Our authour has here rather prematurely madeTarquin a dif- 
ciple of modern Rome. Ma lone. 

6 The eye of heaven — ] So, in K. Richard II : 
44 All places that the eye of heaven vifus." 

St E EVEN'S. 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

44 Now ere the fun advance his burning eye—**. 

Malone» 
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This faid, his guilty hand pluck'd up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he open* wide : 
The dove deeps faft that this night-owl will catch : 
Thus treafon works ere traitors be efpy'd. 
Who fees the lurking ferpent, ficps amle ; 

But fhe, found {lee ping, feariug no fuch thing, 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal (ting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he ftalks 7 , 

And gazeth on her yet-unftained bed. 

The curtains being clofe, about he walks, 

Rolling his greedy eye- balls in his head : 

By their high treafon is his heart milled ; 

Which gives the watch-word to his hand full foon 
To draw the cloud that hides the filver moon. 

Look, as the fair and firy-pointed fun 9 f 
Rufhing from forth a cloud, bereav es our fight * 
Even fo, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being Winded with a greater light ; 
Whether it is, that ftie reflects fo bright, 

* 

1 Into the chamber wickedly he ftalks,] That the pott meant 
by the word Jielk to convey the notion, not of a boifierous, 
but quiet, movement, appears from a fubfecjuent patiage : 
** For in the dreadful dark of deep midnight, 
11 With filming falchion in my chamber came 
44 A creeping creature, with a fta ruing light, 
*' Andfoftly cry'd-^." 
Thus alfo, in a preceding ftanza :. 

44 Which dri ves the creeping thief to fome regard?* 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

4< — -Our Tarq-uin thus 
•« Bid/o/t ty prefs the rtt/htt, ere ha wofcentt 
tt , V .The cjtiadity he wounded.** 
A perfon appcehenfive of being difoovered, naturally takes 
long tteps, the fooner to arrive at his point, whether he is ap- 
proaching qr retiring, and thus ftjorten the moments of dan- 
ger. Ma lone. 
' 8 Which gives the nuatch word to hh hand full >*/r,] The 
o&avo, i6\6, reads-— /aa foon. Ma lone. 

I — fary-pointedy^,] I would read :— fire-^pointed. So, 
Milton ; 

44 IhuW a ft-ar^ypunthig pyramid' Steevens. 
I fuppofe the old reading to be right, becaufe in Shak- 
fpeare*s edition the word is (pelt /WvV-pointed. Malone, * 
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That dazzleth them, or elfe fame fharae fuppofed ; 
But blind they are, and keep themfelves enclofed. 

O, had they in that darkfome prifon died, 
Then had they feen the period of their ill I 
Then Cjllatine again, by Lucrece' fide. 
In his clear bed 1 mi^ht have repofed ftill : 
But they muft ope, this blefled hsague ro kill ; 
And holy-thoughted Lucre ? to their f?ght 
Muft fell her joy, her life, her world's delight. 

Her lily hand her rofy cheek lies under *, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kifs * ; 

Who, therefore angry, feems to part in funder, 

Swelling 

1 In his clear bed— "] Clear is pare fpotl-fs. Malonb. 
*—her rofy ci»eek ties under.'] Thus the nrii copy. The edi- 
tion of 1600 and the fubfequetu impreiiions have c.ieeks. 

Malone, 

* Her lily hand her rofy cheek lies under , 
Cozening th? pillow of a lawful ki/s ;] Among the poems 
of S r J >hn Suckling, (who is faid to hive been n great ad- 
mirer of our authour,) is one entitled, A Supplement of an im- 
perfeJi Copy of Verfes of Mr. William Shakefptare ; w hich be- 
gins with thefe lines, tomewhat varied. We con hardly fup- 
pofe rhm Suckling would havecalled a paftage extracted from 
a regular poem an imperfect copy of verfes. Perhaps Shak- 
fpeare had written the lines quoted below (of which Sir John 
might have had a munufcript copy) on fome occafion previ- 
ous to the publication of his Lucrece % and afterwards ufed 
them in this poem, with fome variation. In a fubfequent 
page the reader will find fome verfes that appear to have been 
written before Venus and Adonis wascompofed, of which, in 
like manner, the leading thoughts were afterwards cmph yed 
in that poe,m. This fuppofed fragment is thus fupphed by 
Suckling.— The variations are difunguifhed by ItaUck cha- 
racters; 

I. 

*' One of<her hands one of for cheeks lay under, 
M Cozening the pillow of a lawful kifs ; 
M Which therefore fwelTd, and feem*d to part aj under , 
' As angry' to be robb'd of fuck a blifs : 

The one looked pale, and for re*uenge did long> 
M While V other blu/b y d y caufe it had done the wrong" 

II. 

Out of the bed the other fair hand was, 
** On a gretn fattin quilt ; whofe perfect white 

Look'd 
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Swelling on either fide, to want his blifs ; 

Between whofe hills her head intombed is : 
Where, like a virtuous monument, fhe lies 4 , 
To be admir'd of lewd unhallow'd eyes. - 

Without the bed her other fair hand was, 

On the green coverlet ; whofe perfect white 1 

Show'd like an April daify on the grafs, 

With pearly fweat, refembling dew of night 5. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had lheath'd their light 5 

And 

" Look'd like a daify in a field of grafs #, 
454 And fhew'd like unmelt fnow unto the light : 
44 There lay this pretty perdue, fafe to keep 
■ •« The reft o' the body that lay fait afleep. 

111. 

" Her eyes (and therefore it was night) clofe laid, 
14 Strove to imprifon beauty till the morn ; 
14 But yet the doors were or fuch fine (tufi made, 
M That it broke through and (hew'd itfelf in fcorn ; 
14 Throwing a kind of light about the place, 
•* Which turn'd to fmiles ftill as't came near her face. 

IV. 

Her beams, which fome dull men call'd hair, divided 
" Part with her cheeks, part with her lips, did fport ; 
44 Rut thefe, as rude, her breath put by Hill •, fome-f- 
44 Wifelier downward fought •, but falling fhorr, 
44 Curi'd back in rings, and feem'd to tuin again, 
* 4 To bite the partfo unkindly held them in." 

Malonb. 

4 llTiere, like a virtuous monument, Jhe lies,] On our .an- 
cient monuments the heads of the perfons repi tiented are com- 
monly repofed on pillows. Our author has nearly the fame 
image in Cymbeline : 

44 And be her fenfe but as a monument, 
44 Thus in a chapel lying," St e e v ens. 
Again, in AlCs Well that Ends Well : 

44 You are no woman, but a monument. Ma lone. 

* With pearly fweat, refembling dew of night.] So, Dryden: 

44 And fleeping fiovt'rs beneath the night-de<w fweat . 

Stebvens. 

* Thus far (fays Suckling} Shakefpeare. 

\ Suckling probably wrote divide in the former lines; and 
kere, 

M But thefe, as rude, by her breath put ftill aude,— " 
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And, canopied in darknefs, fweetly lay * # 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play'd with her breath ; 

O modeft wantons ! wanton modefty ! 

Showing life's triumph 7 in the map of death 

And death's dim look in life's mortality : 

Each in her fleep themfelves (b beautify, 

As if between them twain there were no rtrife 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life. 

r 

Her breafts, like ivory .globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered f , 
Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew a , 
And him by oath they truly honoured 3 . 
Thefe worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 

Who, 

* 

* Her eyes, like marigolds, had /heat fid their light, 
And t canopied in darknefs, fweetly lay, &c] So, in Cym- 
beline 1 

• Al The flame o* the taper 

44 Bows towards her, and would underpeepher lids, 
44 To fee the enclofed lights, now canopied 
44 Under thefe windows." Ma lone. 
'Showing life's triumph — ] The octavo, 1616, reads 
Showring. Malone. 

8 — in the map of death,] So, in King Richard II : 

44 Thou map of honour." Steevens. 

9 As if between them twain there were no ft rife, 

But that life Ihtd in death, and death in life.] So, in 
Macbeth : 

44 That death and nature do contend about them, 
44 Whether they live or die." Steevens. 
Again, in Alfs Welt that Ends Well: 
44 — Nature and ficknefs 
44 Debate it at their leifure." Malone. 
1 A pair of maiden worlds unconquered,] Maiden worlds / 
How happeneth this, friend Collatine, when Lucretia hath fo 
long lain by thy fide ? Verily, it infinuateth thee of coldnefs. 

AmneR. 

* Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew,] So, Ovid, 
defcribing Lucretia in the fame fituation : 

44 Effugiet ? pofitis urgetur pe&ora palmis, 
44 Nunc primum externa peclora tacla mam" 

Malone. 

3 And him by oath they truly honoured?] Alluding to the an- 
cient practice of f wearing domellicks into fer vice. So, in 
Cymbelint \ 
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Who, like a Foul ufurper, went about 

From this fair throne to heave the osvncr out 4 . 

What could he fee, but mightily he noted ? 

What did he note, but ftrongly he defir'd ? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, / 

And in his will his wilful eye he tir d 5 . 

With more than admiration he admird 
Her azure veins, her alabafter Ikin, 
Her coral lips, her fnow-white dimpled chin.. 

As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey. 
Sharp hunger by the conqueft fatisfied, 
So o'er this deeping foul doth Tarquin flay 
His rage of lufl, by gazing qualified 6 ; 
Slack'd, not fupprefs'd ; for Handing b}' her fide, 

His eye, which late this mutiny retrains, 

Unto a greater uproar feempts his veins : 

And they, like flraggling flaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vaffals, fell exploits effecting % 
In bloody death and ravuhment delighting, 

M Her fc'rwavts are all /worn ami honourable." 

Stk f. vrr N5. 

The matrimonial oath war, I believe, alone in our au- 
tliour's thought*. Malokr. 

* — to heave the owner out J] So* in a fuWequent ftama : 

"My fvjihs, like whirlwinds, labour heiKe sheave 
thee. 1 ' 

The oclavo^ 1616, and the mo Jem editions, read : 

ro turve the owner out. Ma lone. 

5 And\x\ his 'will hh <wiliful eye he tir'd.] This mav mean— 
He glutted kis luflful eye in the imagination of what he ha I re- 
solved to do . To tire "is a term in iakonrv. So, in Hev wood's 
Jtapt of Lucre 1 ce : 44 Mtt-ft with keen rang tire upon thy flefh." 
Perhaps we (huild read — And on h>s will, &c. Stefve nf. 

6 — ff***^ qualified:] i. e. foftened, abated, dirni- 
nifhed. So, \n The Merchant of Venice : 
« I have heard 

" Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
•j His rigorous courier/ ' Stebvfw. 
Again, in Othetfo t •* I have 'drunk but one cup to-night, 
and that wa3 craftily qualified too." Malone. 
i -feUtypiGits eftfeCtit%,]' Perhaps we Should r«*&—affMing. 

STB EVENS. 

The 
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Nor children's tears, nor mothers' groans refpedting, 
Swell in their pride, the onfet frill expeding : 
Anon his beating heart, alarum finking, 
Gives the hot charge 8 , and bids fhem do their liking. 

His drumming heart chears up his burning eye, 
His eye commends the leading to his hand 9 
His hand, as proud of fuch a dignity, 
Smoking with pride, march'd on to make his ftand 
On her bare breaft, the heart of all her land ' ; 
Whofe ranks of blue veins, as his hand did fcale, 
Left their round turrets deftitute and pale. 

They muttering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governefs and lady lies, 

Do tell herfhe is dreadfully befet. 

And fright her with confufion of rheir cries : 

She, muchamaz'd, breaks ope her lock'd-upe\ f es, 

Vol. XV. G ' Who, 

The preceding line, and the two that follow, ftipporr, I 
fhink, the old reading. Tarquin only expefls the onfet 
but the Haves here mentioned do not afflecl or meditate fell 
exploits, they are fuppofed to be a6lually employed in carnage': 
" for pillagey^/4//^, 

u Nor children's tears, nor mothers' groans refpecling.^ 
The fubfaqurnt line, 

44 S.vell in their pride, the onfet Hill expeclirg—" 
refers-, not to thejlaves, but toTarquin'a vans. Malonr. 
8 Gives the hot charge,— ] So, in Hamlet : 

" proclum nofhame, 

u When the compulnve ardour the charge" 

Sit EVEN 1 ?. 

43 His eye commends the leading to his hand;'] To commend 
in our authour's time l'ometimes lignihed to commit t and ha* 
thatfenfe here. So, in The Winter's Tale : 

44 — commend it ltrangely to fome place, 
44 Where chance may uurfe, or end it." 
Again, in King Richard II : 

41 His glittering arms he will commend to run." 

Malonp 

1 On her bare breq/i, the heart of all her land ^ So, in An- 
tony and Cleopatra : 

44 —the very heart of loft." 
Again, in Hamlet : 

14 1 will wear him 

** In my heart's core ; ay, in my heart of heart." 
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Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by 1m flaming torch dimm'd and controll'd. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From forth dull deep by dreadful fancy waking, 
That thinks ihe hath beheld fome gaftlyfprite, 
Whofe grim afpecl fets every joint a fhaking ; 
What terrour 'tis ! but file, in worfer taking, 
From fleep difturbed, needfully doth view 
The fight which makes. fuppofed terror true 2 . 

Wrapp'd and confounded in a thoufand fears, 
Like to a new-kill'd bird (he trembling lies 3 ; 
She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-fhifting anticks, ugly in her eyes: 
buch fhadows are the weak brain's forgeries 4 ; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights s, 
In darknefs daunts them with more dreadful fight*. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breaft, 
(.Rude ram, to batter fuch an ivory wall!) 
May feel her heart (poor citizen \) diftrefs'd, 

"Wounding 

**The jlght whiih wakes fuppofed terror true.] The octave, 
1616, ana the modern editions, read.: 

—which makes fuppofed terror rue. Malone. 

3 Wrapfd and confounded in at houf and fears,. 

Like to a new-kittd bird /be trembling lies ; ] So Ovid, de- 
fcribin& Lucxetia in the fame fituation r 

4< 11U nihil ; neque enim vocem virefque loquendi 

44 Aut aliquid toto peCtorp mentis habet. 
" Sed tremU — ." Malone. 

4 Such Jbado-ws are the ivcak brain's forgeries ;] So, in A 
MUfummer- Night's Dream s 

14 Thtfe are the /orreries of jealosy." St EE VB ns. 
Again, in Hamlet : 

14 This is the very coinage, of your brain : 

" This bodilefs creation ecftacy 

44 l.s very cunning in.'* Malone. 

5 — ths eyes Jfy from their lights,] We meet with this con- 
vene again in 'Julius Cafar : 

His coward Hps did from their colour J?y." 

Steevens.- 
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Wounding itfelf to death, rife up and Fall, 
Bearing her bulk, that his hand (hakes withal 
This moves in him more rage, and lefler piry^ 
To make the breach, and enter this fsveet city T . 

Ftrft, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 

To found a parley to his heartlefs foe* 

Who o'er the white fheet peers her whiter chin *, 

The reafon of this raih alarm to know, 

Which he by dumb demeanour feeks to (how ; 

But fhe with vehement prayers urgeth ftill, 

Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies i The colour in thy face * 
(That even for anger makes the lily pale, 
And the red rofe blufll at her own dilgrace O 

G* Shall 

* Sealing her bulk, thai his hand Jhakes withal.] Sulk U 
frequently ufed bv our authour, and other ancient writers, 
for tfrly . So, in Hamlet : 

M As it did feem to (hatter all his bulk, 

" And end his being." Ma lone. 
V To make the breach, ahd enter this fv)set city.'] So, in our 
fcuthour's Lovers Complaint : 

44 And long upon thefe terms I held my city, 

44 Till thus he 'gan be/fegc me." 
Again, in Airs Wdlthdt Ends Well: " —marry, in blowing 
him down again, with the breach yourfelves made, you lofe 
y»ur city. 1 ' Malokb. 

8 — o\r the vihitejheet peers her whiter chin,] So, in Cym- 
btUm : 

« ^freih lily, 

M And whiter than the fleets." M A L o NE. 
So, Otway, in femce Pnferved : 
— in virgin meets, • 
" White as her bofom." Steevenp. 

9 Under what colour At commits this ill. 

'Thus he replies i The colour in thy face—] The fame play 
on the fame words occurs in K. Henry W. P. II r 
44 — this that you heard, was but a colour. 
Shal. A colour, I fear, that you will die in, fir John." 

Steevens. 

1 And the red rofe blufh at her own difgrace,] A thought 
fomewhat fimilar occurs in May's Supplement to Lucan ; 
* 4 labra rebenus 

'* Non rofea xquaret, nlli primo vi£a fuiflet, 
" Et pudor augeret quern dat natura ruborem." 

Steeyb ns. 
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Shall plead for me,' and tell my loving tale r 

Under that colour am I come to fcale 

Thy never-conquer'd fort * ; the fault is thine, 
For thofe thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

Thus I foreftall thee, if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath enfnar'd thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience muft my will abide ; 
My will that marks thee for my earth's delight *, 
Which I -to conguer fought with all my might; 
But as reproof and reafon beat it dead, 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 

♦ . 

I fee what erodes my attempt will bring ; 

I know what thorns the growing rofe defends \ 

I think the honey guarded with a fting 3 ; 

All this, beforehand, counfel comprehends : 

But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends ; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks f, 'gainftlaw or duty. 

I have debated 4 , even in my foul, 

What wrong, what fhame, what forrow I fhall breed ; 

But nothing can affection's courfe control, 

Or 

* Under that colour am I come to fcale 

Thy never-conqucr'd fort :] So, in Marlowe's Hero and 
leander : 

44 — every limb did, as a fouldier (lout, 
44 Defend the forty and keep the foe-man out : 
44 For though the riling ivory mount he fcaCd^ 
44 Which is with azu«e circling lines empal'd, 
* 4 Much like a globe," &c. 
We have had in a former ftanza — 

44 Her breajis like rvory globes circled With blue. 19 

Malone. 

i — my c * llis delight,'] So, in The Comedy of Errors : 
44 N'jy fole earth's heaven." Steevens. 
I think the honey guarded with a /ling •,] / am aware that 
rhe honey is guarded with a lling. Ma lone. 

-j- — on what he looks ,] i. e. on what he looks on. — Many in- 
flances of this inaccuracy are found in our authour's plays. 

Malone. 

a J fee what crojfes — ! 

I haye debated, &c] On thefe ftanzas Dr. Young might 

have 
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Ot flop the headlong fury of his fpeed. 
I know repentant tears enfue the deed ; 

Reproach, difdain, and deadly enmity ; 

Yet ftrive I to embrace mine infamy. 

This faid, he (hakes aloft his Roman Wade, 
Which, like a faulcon towering in the tkies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings' (hade 5, 
Whofe crooked b^ak threats, if he mount he dies : 
So under his infulting falchion lies 

Harmlefs Lucretia, marking; what he tells. 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear faulcons' bells 

Lucrece, quoth he, this night I mini enjoy thee . 

If thou deny, then force mud work my w ay, 

For in thy bed 1 purpofe to deflroy thee ; 

That done, fome worthlefs (lave of thine I'll flay, 

To kill thine honour with thy life's decay \ 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him. 
Swearing I flew him, feeing thee embrace hhn, 

. . So • 

Have founded the lines with which he difmifles the prince of 
Egypt, who is preparing to commit a fimilar act of violence, 
at the end of the third of Bufiris r 

•* Deftru&ion full of tranfport ! Lo I come 

44 Swift on the wing to meet my certain doom ; 

44 I kuow the danger, and I know the fliame j 

44 But, like our phoenix, in fo rich a fmme 

44 I plunge triumphant my devoted head, 

44 And dote on death in that luxurious bed." Steev. 

5 — like a faulcon towering in the/kies, 

Coucheth the fowl below— ] So, in Mea/ure for Mea~ 
fute : 

4< Nips youth i' th* head, and follies doth enmew 
4 * As faulcon doth the fowl." 
Tarn not certain but that we {hould read — Cov'reth. T» 
couch the fowl may, however, mean, to make it couch ; 
as to brave a man, in our author's language, fignifies either 
to infult him, or to make him brave, i. e. fine. So, in The 
Taming of the Shrew: 4 * — thou haft brav'd many men; 
brave not me," Petruchio is fpeaking to the taylor. 

St E EVENS. 

6 — at fowl hear faulcons' bells.] So, in King Henry VI. 
P. Ill: 

44 — not he that loves him beft 

• 4 Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick Jkakes his bells. 1 * 

Ste EVENS. 
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So thy furviving hufband (hall remain 
The Icornful mark of every open eye 7 ; 
Thy kinfmen hang rheir heads at this difdain, 
Thy iflue blurr'd with namelefs baftardy * : 
And thou, the authour of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trefpafs cited up in rhimes 9 , 
And fung by children in fucceeding times 

But if thou yield, I reft thy fecret friencj : 
The fault unknown is as a thought unaded ; 
A little harm, done to a great good end, 
For lawful policy remains enadled. 
The poifonoiis ftmple fometimes is compared 



la 



7 The fcornful mark of every open eye ;] So, in Othello : 

44 A fixed figure for the time of /corn," Steeven?. 

8 Th)' iffue blurr'd 'with namelefs ba/iardy :] So, in the Tiv* 
Gent Umen of Vtrcna : 44 That's as much as to fay Lajiard vir- 
tues, that indeed know not their fathers names, and there- 
fore have no names/'- The poet calls baftardy namelefs f be- 
caufe an illegitimate child has no name by inheritance, be-, 
ing confidered by the law as nullius JSfiut, 'Malokb, 

9 Shalt have thy trefpafs cited up in rhimes^ So, inKwg 
Henry U\ P. I : 

" He made a 'blafhing cital of his faults* 
Again, in The Tivo Gentlemen of Verona: 

n —for we cite our faults,* 9 StE"EVB )f s. 
1 Shalt have thy trefpafs cited up in rhimes, 

And fung by children in fucceeding times. 1 ] So, in Kltfg 
Jtichard HI : 

M —Thence we looked towards England,. 

M And died up a thoufand heavy times:^ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

44 Saucy li&ors 

44 Will catch at us like (trumpets, and fcald rtumerf 
44 Ballad us out o'tune;* 

Qui me commorit, (melius nontangere, clamo,) 
Fletoit, et inlignis tota cantabitur urbe.** Hor. 
Thus e1e£andy imitated by Pope; 

** whoe'er offends, at fome unlucky time 
44 Slides into verfe^ and hitches in a rhime ; 
44 Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
H And the fad burthen of tome merry "fong." 

Max one. 
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111 a pure compound 1 ; being fo applied, 
His venom in effedt is purified. 

Then for thy hufband and thy children s fake, 
Tender my luit 3 : bequeath not to their lot 
The fhame that from them no device can take, 
The blemifh that will never be forgot j 
Worfe than a llavifh wipe 4 , or birth-hour's bldt * : 
For marks defcried in men'3 nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy 

Here with a cockatrice* dead-killing eye 

He rouferh up himfelf, and makes a paufe . 

While fhe, the pldure of pure piety^. 

Like 

* * • 

* In a pure compound—"] Thus the quarto. Theeditu n of 
1616 reads: 

44 J n purefi compounds — *M'a lon"K. 
A thought fomewhat iimilar occurs in Romeo and Juliit : 
* 4 Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 

Voifon hath refidence, and medicine power^' Str b'v. 
^ Tender my full: — ] Cherlfla, regard my fuit. So, \-\ 
Hamlet: 

<s Tender yourfelf more dearly.' 7 Ma. lone. 

* Worfe than a flaviih wipe J More difgraceful than the 
brand with which Haves were marked. Ma lo NB. 

* —or birth- hours blot:! So, in King 'John: 

** If thou that L'uTft me be content, wert grim, 
" Ugly a;nd (landerous to thy mother's ivomk, 
14 "Full of unpleaung khts y and fightlefs itaius, — 
* "Patch'J w ith foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
<l \ would not care.' r * 
It appears that in Shakfpeare's time the arms of baflards 
were diuinguimed by fome kind of blot. Thus, in the play 
above -quoted : 

44 To lookinto the bolts ana flams of right* 
But in the pauage now before us, thofe corporal blemimes 
with which children are fometimes born, feeni alone to have 
been in our authour's contemplation. M.mone, 
6 For marks defcried in mens nativity 
Are nature's faulty not their own infamy.] So, in Hamlet r 
" That for fome vicious mole of nature in them, 
" As, iu their birth (wherein they are not guilty)— . 

Steeve ns. 

1 — with a cockatrice 1 dead hilling eye,] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet : 

44 From the death-darting eye of cockajrice" St e e v- 
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Like a white hind under the grype's {harp claws *, 
Pleads in a wildernefs, where are no laws, 

To the rough beaft that knows no gentle right, 

Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

« 

Look, when a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat f, 
In his dim mift the afpiring mountains hiding, 
From earth's dark womb fome gentle guft doth get, 

Which 

• like a white hind under the grype's Jharp claws,] So, in 
King Richard 111 . 

44 Ah me ! I fee the ruin of ray houfe ; 
M The tjrger now hath fcix'jd the gentle hind/' 
All the modem editions read : 

— beneath the gripe's (harp claws. 
The quarto, 1594, has: 

Like a white hinde under the grjpe's (harp claws— 
The gryphon was meant, which in our authour's time was 
ufually written grype y or gripe. Ma lone. 

The gripe is properly the griffin. See Cotgrave's Diction- 
ary, and Mr. Reed's improved edition of Dod/le/s old Plays % 
Vol. I. p. 124, where gripe feems to be ufed lor vultur 1 
— Ixion's wheele, 
44 Or crueller;/* to gnaw my growing harte." 

F err ex and Porrex* 

It was alfo a term in the hermetick art. Thus, in B. Jonfon's 

Alchemijl : 

44 — let the water in glafs E be filter'd, 
44 And put into the gripe's egg." 

A? griffe is the French word for a claw, perhaps anciently 
thole birds which are remarkable for gtiping their prey in 
their talon?, were occafionally called gripes. Steeyens. 

9 Look, when a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat^ 
.The quarto, 1594, reads: But when, &c. For the emenda- 
tion 1 am refponfible. 

But was evidently amifprint-, there being no oppofition 
whatsoever between this and the preceding paflfage. We had 
before : 

44 look, as the fair and firy-pointed fun,— 

41 Even//) M 

Again, in a fubfequent ftanzft, we have : 
. 44 l ook, as the full-fed hound, &c. 

44 So furfeit-taking Tarquin— " 
Again, in Venus and Aionis : 

<4 lonk, how the world's poor people are amaz'd, — 

44 So Hie with fearful eyes.— " Malone. 
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Which blows thefe pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their pretent fall by this dividing ; 
So his unhallow'd hafte her words delays, 
And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

» 

Yet, foul night-waking car, he doth but dally, 
While in his hoid-faft foot the weak moufe panteth : 
Her fad behaviour feeds his vultur folly r , 
A {Wallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth: ' 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining : ' 
Tears harden luft, though marbie wear with raining. 

Her pity-pleading eyes are fadly fix'? 

Jn the remorfelefs wrinkles of his face 7 ; 

Her modeft eloquence with fighs is mix'd, 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place ; 

And 'midft the fentence fo her accent breaks, 
That twice ihe doth begin ere once flie fpeaks. 

She conjures- hrm by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, and fweet iriendihip's carrr, 
By her untimely tears,* her hufbahd's love, " ; 
By holy human law, and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 
That to his borrow' d bed he make retire, 
And ftoop to honour, not to foul defire. 

■ kiswltur folly,] Folly is ufed here, as it is tn the facrcd 
writings, for depravity of mind. So alio, in Othello : 

11 She tum'd to folly, and fhe was a whore." M'A'feo nr. 

2 In the remorfelefs winkles of his face j] Remorfelefs i'j 
pitilefs. M a lone. 

3 She puts the period often from his piace, 1 
And 'midft the fentence fo her accent break?. 

That twice foe doth begin,] So, in A MiJfummer XlghSs 
Dream: 

" Make periods in the midft of fenUnces, *} 
.. Throttle their pra&isM accent in their fears/ 
*• And in contlutou dumbly hive broke off," he. 

STE fi VF. NS» 
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Quoth (he, reward not hofpitality * 

With fucb black payment as thou haft pretended s ; 

M ud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 

End thy ill aim, before thy fhoot be ended 6 : 
He is no woodman, that doth bend his bow 
To ftrike a poor unfeafonable doe. . * 

My hufband is thy friend, for his fake fpare me ; 
Thyfelf art mighty, for thine own fake leave me ; 
Mvfelf a weakling, do not then enfnare me : 
Thr>u look'ft not like deceit ; do not deceive rae : 
My fighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee/ 
If ever man were mov*d with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my fighs, my groans j 

All 

4 reward not hofpitality, &c] 60, in King Lear: 

*' —my ho/pi table favours 

44 You ibould not ruifie thus^ M Steevens. 
* —pretended,} i. e. propofed to thyfelf. So, in Macbeth :* 

** — Alas the day ! 

44 What good could they pretend ? y Stebvb ns. 
« Endtfy ill aim, before thy (hoot be ended :] It is mauifefc 
from the context, that the authour intended the word fteoi to 
be taken in a double fenfe ; fuit and Jhcot being in his time, 
pronounced alike. So, in 'the London Prodigal, 1605 : 

** But there's the other black-browcs, a ftirood girl* 
44 She hath wit at will, and Jhuters two or tbree." 
Again, in the Puritan, a Comedy, 1607^ 

44 Enter the Sutors. 
Are not thefe archers? — what do you call them.—* 
jfiooters"' &c. 

Again, in Lilly's Euphue sand his England, 1580: 44 Ther* 
<«\as a lady in Spa'me, who after the death of her father had 
rtiree futers, and yet never a good archer,** &c. Malokb. 

1 adhere to the old reading, nor apprehend the lean equU 
^oque. A fen timent. nearly parallel occurs in Maebetk : 
44 — the murd'rous (haft that's (hot, ' 
44 Hath not yet lighted.** 

He is no wood-man that dorh band his bonic^ 
|m Hrongly fupports my opinion. Str B V E ks. 

There is no doubt that fiobi was one of the ideas intended 
jo be conveyed. It is, in my apprehenfion, equally clear, 
that the Juit or folici ration of a lover was alfo in our 1 authour*^ 
thoughts. Shoot (the pronunciation of the two wbrds being 
granted ho be the (aaie) fuggetts both ideas.— The paffage 

quoted 
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All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Reat at thy rocky and Avreck-threat'ning heart,. 
To foften it with their continual motion $ 
For ftones diflcnVd to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a ftone thou art, 

Melt at my tears, and be companionate I 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate 7 . 

In Tarquin's likenefs I did entertain thee : 
Haft thou put on his ihape to do him fhame ? 
To all the hoft of heaven I complain me, 
Thou wrong'ft his honour, wound'ft his princely name. 
Thou art not what thou feenVft ; and if the fame, 
Thou feem'ft not what thou art, a god, a king $ 
For kings like gods mould govern every thing. 

H">w will thy fhame be feeded in rhine age, 

When thus thy vices bud before thy fpring * ? 

If in thy hope thou dar'ft do fuch outrage, t 

What dar'ft thou nor, when once thoit art a king * ? 

O, be remembered no outrageous thing 

From- 

* 

quoted from Macbeth, In the preceding note, does not, as I 
conctife, prove any thing. The word /hot has there its ufual 
fignifkation, and ho double Meaning could have been intended. 

Malone. 

7 Soft p\iy enters at a/? iron gate.] gleaning, I fuppofe, th« 
gates of a pnf on. Stervbns. 

8 H*w iviil thy fhame he feeded in thine agr. 

When thus thy vices bud before thy firing This thought 
is more amplified in our author's Troi/us and Crejfidai 

44 the feeded pride, 

11 That hath to its maturity grown up 
44 In rank Achilles, muftor now beciopr;. 
44 Or, ftjedding, breed a nurfery of evil, 
** To over-bulk us all.*' Steevr ns. 

9 If m thy hope thou dar'ft do fuch outrage \ 

What dar'ft thou not when thou art once a kin* ?~\ ThH fer>=- 
timent reminds us of King Henry lV.th's queltion to hii for. : 
44 When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
m What wilt thou- do,, when riot is thy care ?" 

S T E E V T. KP* 

■ 0, he remember'd,] Bear it in your niind. So, iu Kixj 
Richard II :. 

44 joy being wanting, 

It doth remcmbtr me the more of forrow." 

Malone . 
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From vaflal aclors can be wip'd away ; 
Then kings' mifdeeds cannot be hid in clay *. 

This deed will make thee only lov'd for fear, 
But happy moharchs ft ill are fear'd for love : 
With foul offenders th >u perforce muft bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove ; 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 

For princes are the glafs, the fchool, the book, 
Where iubjecls' eyes do learn, do read,, do look K 

And wilt thou be the fchool where Luft fhall learn ? 
IVlu ft he in thee read leclures of fuch fhame ? 
Wilt thou be glafs, wherein it fhall difcera 
Authority for fin, warrant for blame, 
To privilege difhonour in thy name? 

Thou back'ft reproach againft long-lived laud> 

And mak'ft fair reputation but a bawd. 

Haft thou command ? by him that gave it thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 
Draw not thy fword to guard iniauity, 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill, 
Thy princely office how canft thou fulfill* 

When, pattern' d by thy fault *, foul Sin may fay, 
• He learn'd to fin, and thou didft teach the way ? 

Think 

* Then kivg's rr.tfdeeds cannot be hid in clay.] The memory 
of the ill actions of kings will remain even after their death. 
■So, in The Par as/if e of Dainty Dfv'ifes, 1580 : 

44 Mint owne good father, thou art gone; thine eats 
are flopped with clay** 
Again, in Kendal's Flowers of Epigrams, 1577 : 
41 The corps clapt fail in clotted clay, 
44 That here engraw'd dot h lie." Ma lone. 
J For princes are the glafs, the fchool, the book, 

When fuhjeds* eyes do- learn, do read, do look.] So, In 
Arrg Henry //>. P. 11 ; 

44 He was the mark and glafs, copy and took, 
44 That faftiion'd others." 

Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis.. Claud. 

Malone, 

* — pattern'd fry thy fault,] Taking thy fault for a' pattern 
st t xarrple. So, in the Legend of Lord Hailings, Min our for 
bia^i/t rates, 1 5S7 : 

44 £7 ihi* my pattern, all ye peers, beware." 

JMalon** 
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Think but how vile a fpedtacle it were, 

To view thy prefent trefpafs in another. 

Men's faults do feldom to themfelves appear ; 

Their own tranfgreffions partially they lmother : 

This guilt would feem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O, how are they wrapp'd in With infamies, 
That from their own mifdeeds afkaunce their eyes! 

To thee, to thee, my heav'd-up hands appeal, 

Not to (educing luft, thy rafh relier 4 ; 

1 fue forexil'd majefty's repeal 5 ; 

Let him return, and nattering thoughts retire : 

His true refpedt will 'prifon falfe deure; 

And wipe the dim mift from thy doting eyne, 
That thou (halt fee thy ftate, and pity mine. 

Have done, quoth he ; my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but fwells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are foon blown out, huge fires abide 
, And with the wind in greater fury fret 7 : 
The petty ftreams that pay a daily debt 

To their fait fovereign, with their frefh falls' hafte> 
Add to his flow, but alter not his tafte 8 . 



Thou art, quoth fhe, afea, a fovereign king ; 
And lo, there falls into thy boundlefs flood 
Black luft, difhonour, fhame, mifgoverning, 



Who 



4 Not to feduc'vig luft, thy ra/h relier ;] Thus the firft copy. 
The edition of 1 6 1 6 has — thy rafh reply. Dr. Sewel, without 
authority, reads ; 

Not to reducing, luft's outrageous fire. Ma lone. 

* —for exifd majefty's repeal-,] For the recall of exiled 
inajefty. So, in one of our aiithour's plays': 

44 if the time thruft forth 

44 Acaufeforthyr*/w«/— Ma LONE. 
45 Small lighes are foon blown out, huge fires abide,] So, in 
K. Hen. VI: • 

4 4 A little fire i s quickly trodden out,' * he. Steevbnj, 
1 ^ntiuith the wind in greater fury fret :] So, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice: , \ 

44 When they are frctte i w|th the gufts of heaven." 

\ STE EVENS. 

• Add to his fi<yw % but alter not tys tafte ^ The o&a vo i 6 1 5, 
reads : \ 

AddtoMwflow, but alter \not /A* tafte. Malone» 
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Who feek to ftain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all thefe perry ills {hall change thy good, ■> 
Thy fea within a puddle's womb is herfed 
And not the puddle in thy fea 4ifperfc4 : 

So (hall thefe flaw be king, and than their flave x j 
Thou nobly bafe, they bafely dignified * 
Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave : 
Thou loathed in their frame, tfrey in thy pride ? 
The lefler thing mould not the greaser hide ; 
The cedar floops not to the bafe ihrub's foot, 

But low flirubs wither ac the cedar'* mot. 

. • • • 

So let thy thoughts, low vaflals to thy Rate- 
No more, quoth he, by heaven, I -will not hear thee ; 
Yield to my love ; if nor, enforced hate, 
In Read of love's coy touch \ fhall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, defprtefuUy I mean to bear thee 
Unto the bafe bed of fome rafcal groom, 
To be thy partner in this fhamefui doom. 

This faid, he fets his foot upon the lights 
For light and luft are deadly enemies : 
Shame folded up in blind concealing nighty 

When 

* Thy fea within a puddle's womb is herfed,] Thus the 
quarto. The oc"lavo 1616, reads, unintelligibly: 

Thy fea within a puddle womb is htrjtd. 
Dr. Sewel, not being able to extract any meaning from this^ 
reads ; 

Thy fea within a puddle womb is hurfi, 
And not the puddle in thy fea difpers'd. 
Our author has again ufed the verb to ketfe in Hamlet : 
44 Why thy canon;2'd bones, herfed in death, 
44 Have burfl their excrements/* Mai,onb. 

* So fhall thefe flaves Be hm%n, and thou their Jlavt\\ l& 
King Lear we meet with a hmilar all u Con : 

44 — it feem'd {lie was, a queen 

14 Over her pafjion, wno, mod rebel-like* 

44 Sought to be king o'er her." . Malonb. 

* —love's coy touch,—] i . e. the delicatc > the refpeflfulag- 
jroajcuoilovc. SxEEVBJfS* , . - * 

f 
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When moll nnfeen, then moil doth tyrannize. 



e wolf hath ietz'd his prey, the poor lamb cries 5 ; 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controITd 



Th 

Entombs her outcry in iierlips* fweet fold : 



For with the nightly linen that Ihe wears 4 , 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head ; 
Cooling his hot face in the chafteft tears 
That ever modeft eyes with forrow fhed. 
O, that prone luft (nould flam fo pure a bed 5 I 
The fpots whereof could weeping purify. 
Her tears fhould drop on tliem perpetually. 

But fhe hath loft a dearer thing than life *, 
And he hath won what he would lofe again. 
This forced league doth force a further ftrife * 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain ; 
This hot define converts to cold difdain : 
Pure chaflky is rifled of her ftore, 
Aud iuft, the thief, far poorer than before. 



Look* 



3 The *wolf has feiz'd his prey, ihe poor lamb cries ; ] 
M Ilia nihil: 

** Sed iremit, ut quondam fiabulis deprenfa re^iiStis, 
41 Parva fub infeftq cum jacct agna lupo." Ovid. 
1 have never feen any transition of the Fa/fhfo old as the 
time of Shakfpcare-, but Mr. Cojteter in his manufcript notes- 
mentions one printed about the year isip. Ma lone. 

♦ For Vhtk the nightly J&tfff thAtJbe wart,'] Thus the firft 
quarto. Tbe oclavo, reads, uvintelUgibly :. 

For wixh the mjghJylluiii, &c. Ma love. 
3 0 t thai prone luji fhouLlflain fo pure a bedf\ Thus the firfts 
quarto. The edition of 1600 infiead of prone has proud*. 
That of 1616 and the modern copies foul. Prone is head- 
ftrong, forward, prompt. In Mea/ure for Mtafurt it is ufed 
in fomewhat a Umilar fen£e : 
in her youth 

There is a prone and fpeechlefs dialecV' Ma Lo XJ2. 
Thus, more appofctely, in Cymbeline : 44 Unleft a man 
woutd marry a gallows, and bejget young gibbets, I nevexr 
fa vf one fo prone S* St ebv ens. 

• But Jbt hath loft, &c.} Shakfpeare has \a thi« tnftanco 
praiVifed the delicacy recommended by \'ida : 

44 Speluncam Duio duxet Tro jan us eandem 
M DeYeuiantj pudo ultcrtut. uihU addere curet.'* 

Steeyen?, 
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* 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender fmell or fpeedy flight, 
Make flow purfu it, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight;, 
So furfeit-taking Tarqnin fares this night : 
His tafte delicious, in djgeftion fouring, . • 
Devours his will, that liv'd by foul devouring* . 

'. • r ' 
O deeper fin than bottomlefs conceit 

Can comprehend in ftill imaginatiori f 

Drunken defire muft vomit his receipt 7 , 

Ere he can fee his own abomination. 

While lull is in his pride, no exclamation* 
Can curb his heat, - or rem his rafh defire, 
Till, like a jade, felf-will himfelf doth tire«. ' 

• * ■ 

And then with lank and lean difcolour'd cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit-brow, and ftrengthlefspace, 
Feeble defire, all recreant, poor, and meek, * 
Jvike to a bankrupt beggar wails his cafe: 
The flefh being proud, defire doth fight with grace,. 

For there it revels; and when that decays, 

The guilty rebel for re million prays. 

So fares it with this fauhful lord of Rome, ' 
Who this accomplifhment fo hotly chas'd ; 
For now againft himfelf he founds this doom,-**- 
That through the length of times he ftarids difgrac'd ; 
Befides, his foul's fair temple is defac'd 9 ; 
To whofe weak ruins mufter troops of cares, 
To alk the (potted princefs how Ihe fares. 

' She 

l Drunken defire muft vomit his receipt ,] So, -in Cjmbeline : 
14 To make defire empnnefs." Steev e ns. 

8 Till, like a jade, / lf-<wilj himfelf doth tire:] So, in King 
Henry V ill: 

" - Anger is like 

" A full-hot hofe, ivho being allowed his. way, 
" Self-mettle tires him." Stbbvb ns. 
* — his foul's fair temple is defac'd J So, m Macbeth : 
** Moft facrilegeous murder hath broke ope 
M The lord's anointed temple, and ftole thence 
? The life of the building." Ma l owe. 
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She fays, her fubjeds with foul inftirreelion 

Have batter'd down her confecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in fubjecflion 

Her immortality, and make her thrall 

To living death, and pain perpetual : 

Which in her prefcience fhe controlled flill, 
But her fore-fight could not fore-ftall.their will. 

Even in this thought, through the dark night he ftealeth^ 
A captive victor, that hath loft in gain 1 ; 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The fear that will, defpite of cure, remain ; 
Leaving his fpoil 2 perplex'd in greater pain. 

She bears the load of luft he left behind* 

And he ihe burthen of a guilty mind. 

He like a theevifh dog, creeps fadly thence^ 
She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 
He fcouls, and hates himfelf for his offence, 
She defperate, with her nails her fleih doth tear 1 
He faintly flies, fweating with guilty fear; 
She flays, exclaiming on the direful night : 
He runs, and chides his vanifh'd, loath'd, delight. 

He thence departs a heavy converclte * f 
She there remains a hopelefs caft-away *s 
He in his fpeed looks for the morning light. 

She 

1 — that hath loft in gain So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

44 — teach me how to lo/e a 'winning match — M 

Stbevens. 

2 Leaving his fpoil—] That is, Lucretia. So, in Trmlut 
and Creffida ; 

44 Set them down 

44 For flu ttifh fpoils of opportunity, 

M And daughters of the game." Ma lone. 

3 Hence there departs a heavy couvertite,] A convertite is a 
convert. Our authour has the fame expreffton in King John: 

44 But, Gnce you are a gentle convertite, 

44 My tongue (hall hufh again this norm of war." 

MalonR. 

* —a hopelefs caft-away :] So, in Antony and Cleopatra :■ 
41 Thateve* I (hffuld call thee ca,*-a<way ! $ T E EVEtfS, 
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She prays (he never may behold the day : 

For day, quoth fhe, night's fcapes doth open lay 

And my true eyes have never pracfhYd hoty 

To cloke offences with a cunning brow. 

They think nor but rhat every eye can fee 
The fame difgrace which they themfelves behold ; 
And therefore would they ftillin darknefs be 6 , 
To have their unfeen fin remain untold j 
For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in ftecl, 
Upon my cheeks what helplefs fhame Ifeel. 

Here fhe exclaims againft reoofc and reft, 
And bids her eyes hereafreT mil be blind n. 
She waives her heart by beating on her breaft, 
And bids it leap from thence, where inrcry find 
Some purer cheft, to clofe fo pure a mind 8 . 

Frantick with . grief thus breathes me forth hfit fpks 

Againft the unfeen feorecy «of tright» 

O, torn- 

5 For day, quoih fhe t night's fcapes doth open lay 5] So, in 
King Henry VI. P. U : 

" The gaudy b/abing, and remorfeful day" ST r* V, 

A pnlfage in The Winter's Tab m*y ierve to mfcertain the 
meaning of nigkfs Jeapeshere ; ** Mercy on's, a "barne ! a very 

r*tty barne ! — Sure tomtfeape: though I am not very bookifh, 
can read waiting-gentlewoman in the/cape." 
KJcapium is a barbarous Latin w*r4, fcgmtfymg what Come* 
by chance <iracc'yh>wt, Muone, 

* — tl darknefs be,] The o&avo 1616, and the modern edi- 
tions, read, without authority ; 

— they ft'dl in darknefs £>. M alone* 
? Her e fhe ex claims againfi 1 epdfe and p re(t, 

And lids her e$f*<heT9afHrfhtl he blind. || This paflage 
will ferve to confirm the propriety of Dr. Johnfbti's emenda.- 
tioii in Gymieiine, A& III. fc. iv. 

u I'll iM*f«nM eye-balls Mhtdtrtt: 9 vSterve ns. 
8 Ski wakes far heart by beating »n her breaft, 

jim:i 6ia\s 9t Jeap from thence, where if may find 
Sme purer chefi, to ciofe fo pure a mind."] So, in King 
RicharA /I ; 

w A jewel in a ten -times-bar r l d -up chefi 

!' Is a hold fplrit in a loyal breaft :< Muonb. 
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O, comfort-killing night, image of hell * 1 

Dim regifter and notary of ihame ! 

Black ftage for tragedies and murders fell 1 ! 

Vaft fm-concealing chaos ! nurfe of blame ! 

Jilind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! , 
Grim cave of death, whimpering confpirator 
With cloHe-tongu'd treaXon and the rayimer ! 

0, hateful, vaporous, and foggy night, 
Since thou art guilty of my curelefs crime, 
Mutter thy mitts to meet the eattern light, 
Make war againft proportion' d courfe of time ! 
Or if thou wilt permit the fun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 
Knit poifonous clouds about his golden head. 

With rotten damps ravifh the morning air ; 
Let their exhal'd unwholefome breaths make fick 
The life of purity, the fupreme fair * f 
Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick 3 ; 
And let thy mifty vapours march to thick 4 , 

That 

*0 comfort-killing night! image of hell!] Sq, in King 
Heny V 1 

u .Never fees horrid night, the .child of hell." 

Stebvrns. 

■ -Black Jtagejar tragedies—] In our nuthour's time, t be- 
lieve, the ftage was hung with M ick, when tragedies were 
performed. The hailing however was, I fuppofe, no more 
than one piece of bl ick baioe placed at the back of the ftage, 
in thea*oom of the tapsftry which was the common decora- 
tion when comedies were acted. M A lone. 

z Let their eahal'd umwholefome breaths make Jkk 

The life *f purity , fhefuprgme fair,,] Sj., in King Lear: 

« iifefi her beauty, 

" Ye/f«->cAV>^r,--. M Strevew. 

3 — noon- tide prick \} So, in one of our authour^s plays : 

*' And make au evening at the noontide />r*V&." 

1, £. tae point of noon, Again, in Daman and Pythias t 1571 s 

" 1 1 pricket h faft upon noon Steevens. 
Again in Acolq/ius his Afttr-woitte* 1 600 : 

44 Scarce had the fun artain'd .his noon- tide prick" 

Malonb, 

4 And let thy mifty -vapours march fo thick,] The quarto, 
by an evident error of the pref$, reads— tnu/ty. The tubfe- 
quent copiet have— mify. So, before : 
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That in their fmoky ranks his fmorher'd light 
May fet at noon, and make perpetual night. 

Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child 5 ,) \ 
The.fiiver-fhining queen he would difrain 6 ; 
Her twinkling handmaids 7 too, by him defiTd, 
Through night's black bofom mould not peep again* : 
So fhould 1 have copartners in my pain : 
And fellow fhip in woe d^th woe afl'uage 9 , 
As palmers' chat makes fhort their pilgrimage r . 

Where 

» 

M Mufter thy mi/Is to meet the eaflern light. 
Again : 

mi/ly night 

M Covers the fhame that follows fuch delight." 

Malokk. 

* — (as he is but night's child,)] The wicked, in fcriptural 
language, are called the chillrtn of darknefr. St B evens. 

6 —he would dirtain ;] Thus all the copies before that of - 
1616, which reads :• 

The filver-lhining queen he would difdain. 
Dr. Sewell. unwilling to print nonfenfe, altered this to— 
44 — him would difdain. Malonb. 
» Her twinkling handmaids—] That is, the Jiaru So, ia- 
Troijus and CreQida : ' 
44 By all Diana's waiting-women yonder, 
M And by herfelf, I. will not tell you whofe." 

. Malonb. 

8 Through night's black bofora'JfroulJ not peep again :] So, • 
in Macbeth ; 

44 Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
44 To cry, hold y hold." Mai one. 

9 And fellowfhip in woe doth woe qffuage,'] So, in King 
Lear : 

44 Rut then the mind much fufferance doth o'er-Jkip, 
44 When grief hath mates, and bearing fvll(mybip. , ' 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

44 — or if four woe delight in fellowfhip— 
So Chaucer, Troilus and Crefeidc, B.I. . f , 

44 Men fait, to wretch is confutation, 
44 To have another fellow in his pane." MALONE. 
SoLunen miferis focios habuifle doloris. 
. - I believe this is a line of Cato's diftichs. It is found in a 
common fchool book ; Sy nop/is communium/ocorum. 

.... Steevens, 
1 As palmers' chat makes .fhort their pilgrimage^ This is 
" the reading of the quarto, 1594. The octavo, 1616, and all 
the modern editions, read, unintelligibly : 

•« As 
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Where now 2 I have no one to blufh with me, 

To crofs their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 

To maik their brows *, and hide their infamy ; 

But I alone, alone muft fit and pine, 

Seafoning the earth with mowers of filver brine * ; 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, v 
Poor wafting monuments of lafting moans. 

O night, thou furnace of foul-reeking fmoke, 

Let not the jealous day behold that face 

Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 

Immodeftly lies martyr'd with difgrace ! 

Keep Mill pofleflion of thy gloomy place, 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made, 
May likewife be fepulcher'd in thy lhade 4 ! 

Make 

" As palmers that make fhort their pilgrimage. 

Ma lone. 

As palmers,' chat makes Jhort their pilgrimage] So, in King 
Richard II : 

44 rough uneven ways 

" Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome: 
u And yet your fair difcourfe hath been as fugar, 
" Making the hard way fweet and delegable. 0 
Again, ibidi 

14 wanting your company, 

14 Which, 1 protetf, hath very much beguil'd 
" The tedioufnefs and procefs of my travel." 

Steevens. 

* Where now—] Where for ivhereas. Malone. 

* To crofs their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 
To mafk their brows, — ] So, in Macbeth i 

" What, man ! ne'er pull jour hat upon jour brows ; 
44 Give forrow words." Malone. 
3 Seafoning the earth with Jbowers of Jflver brine ;] So, in 
Shakfpeare's Lever's Complaint : 

M Laund'ring the Jilken figures in the brine, 
14 Which feafon'd woe had pelleted in tears." 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Well:— tears,— the belt 
brine a maiden can feafon her praife in." Malone. 

* May likewife be fepulcher'd in thy Jhade /] The -word 
fepulcher'd is thus accented by Milton, in his Verfes on our 
authour : 

** And fo fepulcher'd in fuch pomp does lie, 

•* That kings for fuch a tomb would wilh to die." 

Malone. 
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Make me not objecl to the tell-tale day ! 

The light will (new, charidler'd 5 in my brow, 

The ftory of fweet chaftity's decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock's vow : 

Yea, the illiterate that know not how 
To 'cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote • my loathfome trefyafs in my looks. 

The nurfe, to ftill her child, will tell my ftory, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin s name f } 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin'sfhame ; 
Feaft-finding^minftrels*, tuning, my defame: 

Will tie the hearers to attend ea h line, 
, How Tarquin wronged me, I Gollatine. 

Let my good name, that fenfelefs reputation, 
For Collatine's dear love be kept unlpotted : 
If that be made a theme for deputation, 
- The branches of another root. are ratted ; 
And undeferv'd reproach to him allotted, 

That is as clear from thisattaint of mine, 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 

0 unfeen 

* — character'd in my brow,], So, hi aire of Daniel's Son- 
nets, 15911 

11 And if a brow with care's charcflrrs painted^r-" 
Tiiis word was, I fuppofe, thus accented when our authour 
wrote, and is at this day. pronounced' in the fame manner 
by the common people of Ireland, where, I believe, much 
of the pronunciation of queen Elizabeth's age is yet retain'd. 

Malokk. 

« /////quote—] Will mark or> obfet<vc. So, in Hatvlct : 
** 1 am forry that with better heed and judgment. 
u I had not quotedtiim" Ma J. one. 
' And fright her crying babe ourMTarquln's name. •,] The 
power with w hich the poet here invefts the name of Tarquin, 
has been attributed to the famous John Talbot earl of Shrews- 
bury, aod to our King Richard I. Mft&OKJU 
Thusv in Dryden's Don Sehaftian : 

" Nor ((ball Stbaftiarfs formidable name, 
" Be longer u *d to Jiili the crying babe** 6TEEVE vs. 
1 Feajl-finding minfireh,- ] Our ancient minftrefo were the 
conlhuit attendants ou feafts. I quciUou whether Homer's 
Demodocus was a higher character. St E E V B N s 4 
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O unfeen (hame I invifible difgrace ! 

O unfelt fore ! creft- wounding, private fear f 

Reproach is.ftamp'&in Collatinus' face, 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mot afar % 

Ho*tv he in peace is mounded, not in 'war. 

Alas, how many bear fuch lharaeful blows, 

Which not themfelves, but he that gives them, knows ! 



If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by ftrongaflfaulr it is bereft. 

My honey loft, and I, adrone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my fummer left, 

But robb'd and ranfack'd by injurious theft : 

In thy weak hive a wandering wafp hath crept, 
And fuck'd the honey which thy chafte bee kept. 

Vet am I guiltlefs of thy honour's wreck 1 ; 

Yet for thy, honour did I entertain him ; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 

For it had been difhonour to dildain him : 

Befides of wearinefs he did complain him, 
And talk'd of virtue -O, unlook'd for evil, 
When virtue is prophan'd in fuch a devil ! 

Why 

9 — may read the mot afar,"] The motto \ or ivord, as it was 
fometimes formerly called. So, in Pericles , Prince of Tyre > 
1609 : 

The word, lux tuavita mini.** 
Again, in the title of Nam's Have ivith you to Saffron 
WaLlen, 1596 : M . — The mott or pceeGe, inttead of omne tulit 
punfium, pacts fiduc'sa nunquamV 

The modern editions read uniiftelligihly : 

" — may read the mot: afar. Ma lone. 
" Yet am / guiltlefs of thy honour's wreck } ] The old copy 
reads, I think, corruptly 1 

Yet ami guilty of thy honour's wreck \ 
Br. Sewell lias endeavoured to make fenfe by a different punc- 
tuation : ' ' 

** Yet, am i guilty of thy honour's wreck ? 
JJut this does not correfpond with the next verfe, where the 
words are arranged as here, and yet are not interrogatory, 
but affirmative, Guilty was, I am perfuaded, a mifprinu 
Though the firft quarto feems to have been printed under our 
authour's infpeCtVou, we are not therefore to conclude that it 
is entirely free from, typographical faults, Shakfpeare was 

probably 
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Why mould the worm intrude the maiden bud 2 ? 
Or hateful cuckows hatch in fparrow's' nefts ? " ' ' 
Or tdads infed fair founts with venom mud ? 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breafts * ? 
Or kings be breakers of theirown behefts ? 

But no perfection is fo abfolute \ 

That fome impurity doth not pollute. 

The aged man that coffers tip his gold, 

Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits ; 

And fcarce hath eyes his treafure to behold, 

But like ftill-pining Tanralus he fits, 

And ufelefs barns the harveft of his wits 5 ; 

Having no other pleafure of his gain, 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain, 

Sq 

probably not a very diligent corrector of his fheets ; and how- 
ever. attentive he might have been, I am forry to be able to 
obferve, that, notwithstanding an editor's beft care, fome err 
rors will happen at the prefs, 

If the prefent emendation be not juft, and the authour 
wrote guilty, then undoubtedly there was fome errour in thc v *' 
fubfequent line. Shakfpeare might have written — 
" Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wreck ? 
M No\ for thy honour did 1 entertain him " 

The compofnor's eye might have glanced a fecond time on 
the firft line, and thus the word Yet might have been inad- 
vertently repeated. Malonb. 

2 Why Jbould the worm intrule the maiden bud?] So ? in 
Twelfth Night : 

** But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 
M Feed on her d.amafk cheek. 0 Ma lone. 

3 Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breafis />] Folly is, I be- 
lieve, here uled as in fcripture, for wickednefs. Gentle is 
•well-born. Malone. 

« But no perfection is fo abfolute,] So complete. So, in 
Pericles : 

M (till (he vies 

" With abfolute Marina," 
Perhaps But has here the force of— But that* MALONE, 
no perfection is fo abfolute, 
That fome impurity doth'not pollute.'] So, in Othello t 
•« —Where's that palace, where into foul things 
" Sometimes intrude not ?" Stebvens. 
* And ufelefs bams the harve/r of his wits ;] Thus all the 
copies before that of 1616, whjch reads; 

-^nd ufelefs bans the harveft of his wits. 
This has been followed in all the modern editions. Maloke. 
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So then he hath it, when he cannot ufe it, 
And leaves it to be mafter'd by his young 6 ; 
Who in their pride do prefently abufe it : 
Their father was too weak, and they too ftrong. 
To hold t heir curfed-blefled fortune long. 
The fweets we wilh for turn to loathed fours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

■ 

Unruly blafts wait on the tender fpring ; 
Unwholefome weeds take root with precious flowers j 
The adder hifles where the fweet birds ling ; 
What virtue breeds, iniquity devours: • . 

We have no good that we can fay is ours, 

But ill annexed opportunity 

Or kills his life, or elfe his quality. 

O, Opportunity ! thy guilt is great : 

*Tis thou that execut'ft the traitor's treafon ; 

Thou fet'ft the wolf where he the Iamb may get ; 

Whoever plots the fin, thou 'point'ft the feafon ; 

'Tis thou that fpurn'ft at right, at law, at reafon ; 
And in thy fhady cell, where none may fpy him, 
Sns Sin, to feize the fouls that wander by him. 

Thou mak'ft the veftal violate her oath » ; 
Thou blow'ft the fire when temperance is thaw'd; 
Thou fmother'ft hone'Hy, thou murder'ft troth; 
Thou foul abettor f thou notorious bawd I 
Thou planteft fcandal, and difplaceft laud : 

XV. H Thou , 

■ 

* ** then he hath it, when he cannot ufe it, 
And leaves it to be ma/ier'd by hisjoung . fccj So, in Mem- 
Jure for Meajure : 

1 — Thou haft nor youth nor age, 
M But, as it were, an after-dinner's deep, 
u Dreaming on both : for all thy Melted youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
4 Of pallied eld: and when thou art old and rich. 

Thou hajl neither heat, afeclion, limb, nor beauty, 
" To make thy riches plea font." Malonb, 
i Thou makyi the veftal violate her oath ; ] Sj, in Antony 
and Lleopati a : 

M women are not 

!! IS** 1 ? beft fo , rrunes ftro "g-i hut want will perjure ' 
J The ne'er-touch'd vejtair St e evens. 



X 
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Thou ravifher, thou traitor, thou falfe thief, 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief ! 

« 

Thy fecret pleafure turns to open fharne, 
Thy private feafting to a publick. faft ; 
Thy fmoothing titles to a ragged name 9 ; 
Thy fugar*d tongue to bitter wormwood tafte 9 : 
Thy violent vanities can never laft ' . 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity. 

Being fo bad, fuch numbers leek for thee ? 

When wilt thou be the humble fuppliant's friend; 
And bring him where his fuit may be obtain'd ? 
When w ilt thou fort an hour 2 great ftrifes to end ? 
Or free that foul w hich wretchednefs hath chain'd ? 
Give phyfick to the f\ck 9 eafe to thepain'd ? 

The 

* Thy fmoothing titles to a ragged name-,] Thy Jlaitering 
titles. So, in King-Lear s 

41 Such iiniling rogues as thefe— 

•t fmaoth ev'ry paifion 

That in the nature of their lords .rebels/* „ 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

M The finful father 

u Seem'd not t*itrike, but fmooth" 
The edition of i6i6 s and all afterwards, read without autho- 
rity-. 

Thy fmofh'ring titles,— 
A ragged name means a contemptible, ignominious name, 

Malone. 

* Thy fugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood ta/te:"] So, in 
Ctheih: " — the food that to him now is lufcious as locuits, 
fliall be to him fhortly as bitter as colcquint'tda ? Steevens. 

■ Thy violent vanities can never ia/t.'] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 

«« Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 
14 And in their triumph die." 
Again, in Othello: ** it was a violent commencement in her, 
and thou fhalt fee an anfwer able fcque ft ration!* Malone. 
Fierce vanities is an expreihon in King Henry Villi Scene I. 

Steeve ns. 

* When ivilt thou fort an hour—] When wilt thou choofe out 
an hour. So, in The Tvw Gentlemen of Verona: 

M Let us into the city prefently 

"To Joit fome gentlemen wcll-flul'l'd in mufick." 

Malone. 



Again, in Ki Richard HI: 

44 fcut i will fort a pitchy day for 



thee." Steevens, 
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The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ; 
But they ne'er meet with opportunity. 

The patient dies while the phyfician fleeps ; 

The orphan pines while the opprefTbr feeds ; 

Juftice is feafting while the widow weeps ; 

Advice is fporting while infecTion breeds 3 ; 

Thou grant' ft no time for charitable deeds : 

Wrath, envy, treafon, rape, and murder's rages, 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thoufand crofles keep them from thy aid ; 
They buy thy help : but Sin ne'er gives a fee, 
He gratis comes ; and thou art well appay'd 4 
As well to hear as grant what he hath faid, 
My Collatine would elfe have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was ftay'd by thee. 

Guilty thou art of murder and of theft j 
Guilty of perjury and fubornation ; 
Guilty of treafon, forgery, and fhift ; 
Guilty of inceft, that abomination : 
An acceflary by thine inclination 

To all fins paft, and all that are to come. 

From the creation to the general doom. 

Mifhapeir Time, copefmate J of ugly night, 
Sw ift fubtle poft, carrier of grifly care 5 
Eater" of youth, falfe (lave to faMe delight, 

Ha Bafe 

3 Advice is fporting 'while infecTion breeds \] While infecllori 
is fpreading, the grave rulers of the (late, that ought to guard 
againft its further progrefs, are carelefs and inattentive.— 
Advice was formerly ufed for knowledge and deliberation. 
So, in The Tjoo Gentlemen of t'erona : 

How (hall I dote on her with more advice, 
*• That thus without advice be^in to love her ?" 

Malone, 

This idea was probably fuggcded to Shakfpeare by the 
rapid progrefs of the plague in London. Steeve ns. 

* — and thou art well appayMJ Appa/d is p leafed. The 
word 1s now obfohte. 'Malone. 

5 — copefmate — ] i. e. companion. So, in Hubbard's Tale : 
" Till that the foe his copefmate he had found." 

Stk eve ns. 
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Bafe watch of woes, fin's pack-horfe, virtue's fnare; 

Thou nurfeft all, and murdereft all that are. 
O hear me then, injurious, fhifting Time f 
Be guilty of my death, fince of my crime. 

Why hath thy fervant, Opportunity, 
Betray'd the hours thou gav'ft me to repofe ? 
Cance'.'d my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endlefs date of never-ending woes ? 
Time's office is, to fine the hate of foes « ; 

To eat up errours by opinion bred 7 , 

Not fpend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

• 

Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmafk falihood, and bring truth to Hght, 
To ftamp the feal of time in aged things, 
To wake the morn, and feminel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right 8 i 

To 

<* Time's office $s t to fine the hate af foes ;] It is the bufinefs 
of time to fatten and refine the animoiities of men ; to footh 
and reconcile enemies. The modern editions read, without 
authority or meaning: 

—to find the hate of foes. Malonr. 
" To fine the hate of foes," is to bt tug it to an end. Sj, in 
Alfs Well that ends Well: 

•« (till the fine's the crown, 

M Whatever the courfe, the end is the renown." 
The fame thought has already occurred in the poem before us: 

M When wilt thou fort an hour great fir ij es to end? 9 * 

1 STE EVENS. 

7 To eat up errours by opinion bred.] This likeA ife is repre- , 
feiuedas the office of Time in the chorus to the Winter* sTaki 

«• — that make and unfold erro " St e b v e ks. 

8 To wrong the wronger till he render right;] To puni/h by 
the compunctions vifiting of confidence the perfon who has done 
an injury to another, till he has made compenfation. The 
wrong done in this inftance by Time, mult be underftood in 
the lenfe of damnum fine injuria; and in thi* light feryes to 
iHuu ateand fupport Mr. Tyr whin's explanation of a palfage 
ill Julius Cafar, even fuppofing that it itood as Ben J on f on has 
maliciouflv rrprefented it :— " Kno w, Cxfar, doth not wrong, 
but with jvficaufe, &c." 

Dr. Farmer very elegantly would read : 

To wring the wronger till he render right. Ma lone. 
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To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours', 
And fmear with duft their glittering golden towers : 

To fill with worm-holes ftately monuments 1 , 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
To blot old books, and alter their contents 2 , 
To pluck the quills trom ancient ravens' wings,. 
To dry the old oak's fap, and cherilh fprings i ^ 

To 

* To ruinate prou I buildings with thy hours,] As we have 
here lioinvocation to time, I fwfpect the two lait woidsof this 
line to be corrupted, and would read : 

To ruinate proud buildings with their bowers. Stf.f. v. 
Hours is furely the true reading. In the preceding addrefs- 
to Opportunity the lame words are employed : 

M Wrath, envy, treafon, rape, and murder's rages, 

M Thy heinou .how s wait on them as their page*." 
So, in ourauthour's 19.I1 Sonnet : 

** Devouring Time — 

M O, carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow ." 
Again, in Da vi Ton's P^ems, 1621-: 

Time's young howres attend her ftilL'V 
To ruinate proud, buildings with thy hours — is, to deftroy 
buildings by thy flow and unperceived progrefs. 1c were eaiy 
to read— with his hours j but the poet having made Luc re:, a. 
addrefs Time perfonally in the two preceding flan /as, and 
again a little lower- 
Why work 'ft thou mifchief In thy pilgrimage — 
probably was here inattentive, and is himfclf anfwerable for 
the prefent inaccuracy. Ma lone. 

1 To Jill with worm -holes Jfately monuments,] So, in the in- 
duct ion to King Henry W. P. 11. 

** Between the royal field of Shrewsbury, ' ■ 
* And this worm-eaten hold of ragged ftone." 

Malovf. 

*» a To blot old books, and alter their contents,] Ourauthour 
probably little thought, when he wrote this line, that his 
own compofirions woul 1 afford a more ftriking example of 
this fpecies of devaftation than any that has appeared unce 
the firit ufe of types. MALONB. 

* To dry the old oak % s fap, and cherifh fprings ;] Thelaft 
two words, if they make any fenfe, it is fuch as is ft richly 
contrary to the fentiment here advanced •, which is concerning 
the decays, and not the repairs, of time. The poet certainly 
wrote: 

To dry the old oak's Tap, and iari/h fprings ; 
i. e. to dry up fprings, from the French tarir, or tariffement t 

txarefacere. 
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To fpoil antiquities of hammer' d fteel 4 , 
And turn the giddy round of fortune's w heel : 

To 

. 

exarefac:re, ex/iccatio: thefe words being peculiarly applied 
to fprings or rivers. WarbuRTON. 
Dr. Johnfon thinks Shakfj>eare wrote; 

and perifh fprings ; 

And Dr. Farmer has produced from the Maid 's Tragedy a pal- 
lage in which the word peri//) is ufed in an active fenfe. 

If change were neceifary, that word might perhaps have 
as good a claim to admiiiion as any other; but I know not 
why the text has been fufpec^d of corruption. The opera- 
tions of Time, here defcribed, are not all uniform ; nor has 
the poet confined himfelf folely to its de/trutli've qualities. In 
fome of theinftances mentioned, its progre/s only is adverted 
to. Thus we are told, his glory is — 

" To wake the morn, and fentinel th,e night— 

M And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel." 
In others, its falutary etfects are pointed out : 

To cheer the ploughman with increafeful crops,— 

'* To unniaflt falfehood, and bring truth to light,— 

** To wrong the w ronger till he render right." 
Where then is rhe difficulty of the prefent line, even fuppof- 
5ng that we underlland the word fprings in its common ac- 
ceptation ? It is the otfice of time (fays Lucretia) to dry up 
the fap of the oak, and to furniih fprings with a perpetual fup- 
ply ; to deprive the one of that moifture which me liberally 
fcdtbws upon the other. In the next ftanza the employment 
of Time is equally various and difcordant: 

44 To make the child a man, the man a child — n 
to advance the infant to the maturity of man, and to reduce 
the aged to the imbecility of childhood. 

By' fprings however may be underftood (as has been obferv- 
ed by Mr. Toilet) the Jfmts of young trees ; and then the 
meaning will be,— It is the office of Time, on the one hand, 
IP dellroy the ancient oak, by drying up its fap ; oh the other, 
to cherijh young plants, and to bring them to maturity. So, 
in our authour's 1 5th Sonnet : 

When I perceive that men, as plants, increafe, 

11 Cheered 'and cbeck'd'eveu by the felf-fame fky — 
I believe this to be the true fenfe of the paffage. Springs have 
this Signification in many ancient Englifh books; and the 
word is again ufed in the fame fenfe in The Comedy of Errors : 

11 Even in thefpnp^ of love thy love fprings rot." 
Again, in Venus and Adorns : 

" This canker, that eats up love's tender fpring." 

Malone. 

\r\ T-Iolinfhrd's Defcnpt'ton of Kk gland, t<vh the coutdkd 
woid.^ in the latter' part of the verfe, occur. *• We have mani«r 

wood?. 
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To (hew the beldame daughters of her daughter, 

To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To flay the tyger that doth live by (laughter, 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild , 

To mock the fubtle, in themfrlves brguil'd ; 

To cheer the ploughman with increafcful crops. 
And wade huge [tones with little water -drops. 

Why work'ft thou mifjhief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unlefs thou could'ft return to make amends ? 
One poor retiring minute in an age 5 
Would purchafe thee a thoufand thoufund friends, 
Lending him wit, that to bad debtors lends : 

O, this dread night, would 1 fc thou one hour cjme 
back, 

I could prevent this ftorm, and (hun thy wreck I 

Thou 

wood?, forfeit*, and parks, which thirlfl) trees abund.m»l : «% 
Letiie infiuit numbers of hedge-rowes, groves, and /fisrgs % 
that are maintained," &c t To list. 

♦ To Jp-rA antiquum of hammer* d ft ceL] The |>oet was here. 
I believe, thinking of the coftly monuments erected in honour 
of our ancient kings and fome of the nobility, w hich were 
frequently made Of 'cad iron, or copper, wrought with great 
nicety ; many of which had probably even in his time begun 
to decay. Thireare fome of thefe monuments yet to be leen 
in Weftminller-abbey, and other old cathedrals. Maloke. 

Mr. Henry obferves to me, that 44 — the poet rather allud- 
ed to thote portculiifes of iron, from which even the ftrongeft 
•catties derived their ftrength. Thus in his 65th Sonnet s 
*' O how fb ill fummer's honey breath hold out 
*' Again! the vrreckful trege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not fo flout, 
"Nor GATES X)F STBEl foftrong, but TIME PE- 

" e\ ys f" 

Thefe lines fully fupport the opinion above dated. — A gatt 
of /feel is again mentioned in Troilus and Creffida: 
4< — or, like a gate of fhel t 
M Fronting the fun, receives and renders back 
** His figure, and his heat." MalonB. 
* One poor retiring minute in an age] Retiring here fignifies 
returning, coming back again. Malokr, 
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* * 

Thou ceafelefs lackey to eternity, 
With fome mifchance crofs Tarquin in his flight : 
Devife extremes beyond extremity 6 , 
To make him curfe this curfed crimefnl night : 
Let ghaftly ihadows his lewd eyes affright ; 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bum a hideous fhapelefs devil 7 , 

Difturb his hours of reft with reftlefs trances 9 * 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 
Let there bechance him pitiful mifchances, 
To make him moan ; but pity not his moans : 
Stone him with'harden'd hearts, harder than ftones * ; 
And let mild women to him lofe their mildnefs, 
Wilder to him than tygers in their wildnefs. 

Let him have time to tear his curled hair 1 , 
Let him have time again ft himfelf to rave, 
Let him have time of Time's help to defpair, 

Let 

* —extremes beyond extremity,] So, in King Lear : 

** — to make much more, 

"And top extremity" Stbbvb ns. 
1 Shape every bufh a hideous /bapelefs devil.] So, in A 
Wlidjummer-Night' s Dream : 

M How eafy is a bufh fuppos'd a bear ? 
Again, hi King Henry VL P. Ill : 

" The thief doth fear each buff) an officer? SteeV. 

* l et ghafily Jhadows his lenvd eyes affright , — 

Dijiurb his hours of reji with rejilefs trances, &c] Here 
we find in embryo that fcene of King Richard 111. in which 
he is terrified by the ghoils of thofe whom he had flain. 

Malonb, 

*— u/iM harden' d hearts, harder than JlonesA So, in 
Othello : 

• *• — my heart is turn'd to ftone ; 
" I flrike it, and it hurts my hand." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

M th/otu my heart 

Againlt the flint and hardnefsof my fault, 
" Which, being dried v\ ith grief, will break to powder, 
** And finifh all foul thoughts." M A L o N E . 

* let him have time to tear his curled hair, &c] This now 
common fauYion is always mentioned by Shakfpeare as a 
diltinguWhing diaractt riltick of a perfon of rank. So, in 
Qt/uth : 

< "The 

*■ - 

\ 



\ 
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Let him have time to live a loathed (lave, 
Let him have .time a beggar's oris to crave ; 

And time to fee one that by alms doth live f 

Difdain to him difdained Scraps to give. 

• 

Let him have time to fee his friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at him refort : 
Let him have time to mark how flow time goes 
In time of forrow, and how fwift and Ihort 
His time of folly, and his time of fport : 
And ever let his unrecalling crime a 
Have time to wail the abuhng of his time. 

O Time, thou tutor both to good and Ead, 
Teach me to curfe him that thou taught'it this ill ! 
At his own fhadow let the thief run mad, 
Himfelf himfelf feek every hour to kill I 
Such wretched hands fuch wretched blood mould fpill : 

H 5 For 

■ 

" The wealthy curled da rling? of our nation — ? 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra i 

H If (he firft met the curled Antony, — * 
This and the next Itanza, and many otner paflages both of 
the prefent performance and Venus and Adonis, are inferted, 
with very light variations, in a poem entitled Acolajlus his 
After-iuttte, by S. Nicholfon, 1600 ; a circumftance which I 
ftiould hardly have thought worth mentioning:, but that in 
the fame posm is alfo found a line taken from The third Part 
if Henry VI, and a palfage evidently copied from Hamlet •, 
from whence we may, I think, conclude with certainty,- that 
there was an edition of that tragedy (probably before it was 
enlarged) of an earlier date than any yet difcovered. . 

MA Lo NR. . 

Surely a palTage fh'ort as the firfl of thefc referred to, mij^hc 
hhve been carried away from the play-houfe by an auditor of 
the weakeft memory. Of Hamlet's addrefs to the ghoft, xhe 
idea, not the language, is preferved. fcither of them, how* 
ever, might have been caught during representation; 

Stbrvbk*. 

* And ever fit his unrecalling crime — ] His crime which 
cannot be unacted. Unrecalling for unrecalled y or rather for 
unrecallabJe. This licentious ufe of the participle is common 
in the writings of our authour and his contemporaries. . 

The edition of 1616, which has been followed by all fubfe* 
quern, reads;— his unrecalling time, Malokb, . . 
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For who to bafe would fuch an office have 
. As flanderous death's-man to fo baft a flave 3 ? 

The bafer is he, coming from a king, 

To* fhame his hope with deeds degenerate. 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing. 

That makes him honoured, or begets him hate ; 

For greateft fcandal waits on greatefl ftate. 
The moon being clouded prefently is mife'd, 
But little ftars may hide them when they lift. 

The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 

And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away ; 

But if the like the fnow-white fwan defire, • 

The (lain upon his Giver down will flay. 

Poor grooms are fightlefs night* , kings glorious day. 

Gnats are unnoted wherefoe'er they fly, 

But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 

■ 

Out, idle words 5 , fervanrs to {hallow fools I 

Unprofitable founds, weak arbitrators ! 

Bufy yourfelves in Ikill-contending fchools ; 

Debate where leifure ferves with dull debaters ; 

To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me, I force not argument a ftraw 6 , 
Since that my cafe is paft the help of law. 

Ill 

»> 

3 As Jlanderous death's- man to fo bafe a /lave /] i.e. execu- 
" tioner. So, in one of our authour's plays : 

«* — he's dead ; I am only forry 

M He had no other death's man: 1 St EE VE NS. 

4 — fightlefs night, — ] So, in King John: 

" — thou and eyelefs night 

" Have done me fhame." Steevens. 

5 Out, idle words, — ] Thus the quarto. The o&avo, 1 60% 
has Our idle words, — which has been followed by that of 
1616. Dr. Sewell reads without authority : 0 % idle words—. 
Oiii is an exclamation of abhorrence or contempt yef ufecj in 
the north. MalonE. 

6 For me, I force not argument a ftraw^ I do not value or 
?tccm argument. So, in The Tragical Hijiory of Romeus and 
>A<7, 1562: 

M Rut when he, many monthes, hopelefs of hi* recure, 
rt Had ferved her, who forced not what paynes he 
did endure — 

As^in, 
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In vain I rail at opportunity, 

At time, at Tarquin, and uncheerfiil night 7 ; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I fpurn at my confirm'd defpite i 

This helplefs fmoke of words * doth me no right. 

The remedy indeed to do me good, 

Is to let forth my foul, defiled, blood. 

Poor hand, why quiver'ft thou at this decree? 

Honour thyfelf to rid me of this fhame; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 

But if I live, thou liv'ft in my defame ; 

Since thou could'ft not defend thy loyal dame, 
And waft afear'd to fcratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyfelf and her for yielding fo. 

This faid, from her be-tumWed couch fhe ftarteth,, 
To find fome defperate inftrument of death : 
But this no-fTaughter-houfe no tool imparteth, 
To make more vent for pafftge of her breath ; 
Which, thronging through her lips, fo vaniihetk 
As fmoke from ifima, that in air confumes, 
Or that which from difehargod cannon fumes. 

In vain, quoth (he, I live, and feek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a haplefs life. 
I fear'd by Tarquin's falchion to be {lain, 
Yet for the felf-fame purpofe feek a knife : 
But when I fear'd, I was a loyal wife ; 

So am I now :— O no, that cannot be ; 

Of that true type hath Tarcjuin rifled me. 

O! that is gone, for which I fought to live,. 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this fpot by death, at leaft 1 give 

A badge 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft 1 

Your oath broke once, you force not to forfvyear." 

Ma LONE. 

? At time, at Tarquin *™/uncheerful night 5] The o&avo, 
1607, and all the fubfequent copies, Jiave-, — unfearchful night. 
l)nchf*rful\* the reading of the quarto, 1594* Maloke, 

8 Tkts hrfplefs fmoke of words — ] So, in King John: 
They {hoot but calm words folded up in frmke." 

b fE E V E N5. 
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A badge of fame to (lander's livery 9 ; 

A dying life to living infamy : 

Poor helplefs help, the treafure ftolen away f 
To burn the guilclefs cafket where it lay ! 

Well, well, dear Collatine, thou (halt not know 

The (rained tafte of violated troth ; 

I will not wrong thy true affection fo f 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This baftard graff mail never come to growth 1 : 
He fhall not boaft, who did thy ftock pollute, 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

■ 

Nor fhall he fmile at thee in fecret thought, 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy ftate ; 
But thou {halt know thy intereft was not bought 
Bafely with gold, but ftolen from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the miftrefs of my fate ; 
And with my trefpafs never will difpenfe, 
Till life to death acquit my forc'd offence. 

I will not poifon thee with my attaint, 
Not fold my fault in cleanly-coin'd excufes ; 
My fable ground of fin I will not paint, 
To hide the truth of this falfe night's abufes : 
My tongue fhall utter all ; mine eyes, like Unices, 
As from a mountain fpring that feeds a dale, 
Shall gum pure ft reams to purge my impure tale. 

1 

By 

* A badge of fame to Jlander y s livery ;] In our authour's 
time the fervants of the nobility all wore filver badges on their 
Jrveries, on which the arms of their matters were engraved. 

Malone. 

r This bctftard %x2$ Jk all never come to growth :] The edi- 
tion of 1616, and all the modems, have— This. baftard grafs, 
7-The true reading was fupplied by the earlieft copy. 

Ma LONE. 

This fentiment is adopted from the Wifdom of Solomon y ch. 
4, v. 3 : " But the multiplying brood of the ungodly (hall not 
thrive, nor take deep rooting from hajfiardjlifs^ nor lay any 
fd(t foundat'on.V 1 he fame allufion is employed in one of 
t)« author's hiftorical plays. Ste EVENS, 
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By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun* d warble of her nightly forrow, 
And folemn night with flow-fad gait defcended 
To ugly hell ; when lo, the blufhing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow : 
But cloudy Lucrece (names herfelf to fee, 
And therefore mil in night would cloifter d be. 

Revealing day through every cranny fpies, 

And feems to point her out where fhe fits weeping ; 

To whom (he fobbing f peaks : O eye of eyes, 

Why pr/ft thou through my window ? leave thy 

reping*; 
thy tinckling beams eyes that are fleeping 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath nought to do what's done by night. 

Thus cavils fhe with every thing fhe fees : 
True grief is fond and tefty as a child a , 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees. 
Old woes, not infant forrows, bear them mild* 
Continuance tames the one ; the other wild, 
Like an unpradiz'd fwimmer plunging ftill, 
With too much labour drowns for want of (kill. 

So fhe, deep-drenched in a fea of care, 
Holds difputation with each thing (he views, 
And to herfelf all forrow doth compare ; 
No object but her paflion's ftrengih renews ; 
And as one (hifts, another ftraight enfues : 

Sometime 

* Revealing day through every cranny fpies ;— 
To whom fhe fobbing /peaks : 0, eye of eyes. 

Why pryyt thou through my window ? learve thy peeping -J 
So Chaucer, in his Troilu. and Crefeide, B. III. 
" O cruel day, accufer of the joy 
M That love and night have dole,— 
N Envious day, what lifi thou fo tofpyf 
** What hall thou loft ? why feekeii thou this place ? 
11 There God thy light fo quench for his grace. " 

Malonh, 

* True grief is fond and teffy <w a chill,] Fond, in old lan- 
guage, is fooli/h. Ma lone. 
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Sometime her grief is dumb, ajpd hath no words j 
Sometime 'tis mad, and too much talk affords 3 .. 

The little birds that tnne their morning's joy. 

Make her moans mad with their fweet melody 4 ; 

For mirth doth fearch the bottom of annoy 

Sad fouls are flain in merry company s ; 

Grief beft is pleas'd with Griefs lociety; 
True forrow r then is feelingly fufhVd, 
When with like femblance it is fympathiz'd. 

'Tis double death to drown in ken of (hove * 
He ten rimes pines, that pines beholding food ; 
To fee the falve doth make the wound ake more y 
Great grief grieves mod at that would do it good : 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being ftopp'd, the bounding banks o'er- flows ; 

Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 

You mocking birds, quoth fhe, your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-fwelling featherd breafls ! 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb 6 ! 

(My 

* Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no word?; 
Sometime *tis mad, and too much talk affords,] Thus, 

Lothario fpeaking of Califta : 

•* At firii her rage was dumb, and wanted words ; 
41 But when the ttorm found way, 'twas wild andhul. 
Mad as the prieftefs of the Delphick god/' ozc. 

Steeyens. 

* The little birds that tune their morning* s joy, 

Make her moans mad with their fweet melody :] So the un- 
happy king Richard II. in his confinement exclaims : 
** This. mujick mads me, let it found no more ; 
•* For though it have holpe madmen to their wits, 
" In me it feems it will make wife men mad." 
Shakfpeare has here (as in all his writings) (hewn an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human heart. Every one that 
has felt the prelfure of grief will readily acknowledge that 
** mirth doth fearch the bottom of annoy." Ma I. o KB. 

5 Sad fouls are (lain in merry company-,] So, in love's la- 
bour's Loft: M Oh, I am Jlabb'd with laughter Stebvens. 

S y And in my hearing be you mute and dumb !] The fame 
pleonafm of expreffion is found in Hamlet: 

44 Or give my heart a working mute and dumb" 

The 
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( My reftlefs difcord loves no flops * nor refts ; 
A woeful hoftefs brooks nor merry guefts 7 :) 

Relifh your nimble notes to pleafing ears • ; 

Diftrefs likes dumps ' when time is kept with tears. 

• 

Come, Philomel, that (ing'ft of ravifhment, 
Make thy fad grove in my difhevel'd hair. 
As the dank earth weeps at thy langtiifhment, 
So I at each fad ftrain will ftrain a tear, 
And with deep groans the diapafon bear : 

For 



The editor of the o&avo in 16 \6, to avoid the tautology, reads 
without authority: 

And in my hearing be vou ever dumb. Ma lone. 

x You mocking birds \ quoth fhe , your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow /welling feathered breafts, 
Aft I in my hearing be you mute and dumb.' 
(My reftlefs difcord loves no flops nor re/Is \ 
A woeful hoftefs brooks not merry gueiis ;)] Thus.CaT.fta: 
44 Be dumb for ever i% ftlent as the grave, 
u Nrr let thy fond officious lovedifturb 
4 ' My folenvi fadnefs with the found of Joy* 1 St B R V. 
* — no Hops,] This word is ufed here in a mufical fenft. 
So, in the Prologue to King Henry W. P. II. 
*' Rumour is a pipe — 

M And of fo eafy and fo plain a flop, — Ma lone. 
1 A vjorful hoftefs brooks not merry guefis :] So, in Trwlus 
and Crefjida t 

*< A woeful Creflid 'mongtt the merry Greeks." 

Stbevbns. 

8 Relifh your nimble notes to pleafing ears •,] The quarto and 
all the other editions till that of 1616, read ralijh, which was 
either ufed in the fame fenfe.as relfb^ or was a different mode 
of fpe!I<ng the fame word. Relijb is ufed by Daniel in his 
5*d Soir.et in the fame manner as here: 

" If any pleafing relifh here I ufe, 

M Then judge the world, her beauty gives the fama. 

" O happy ground that makes the mufttk fuch — 
If ears be r\%hx puafing t I think, was ufed by the poet for 
fleufed. I n Othello, we tind delighted ior delighting : 

«« If virtue no delighted beauty lack — ." Ma,Lonr. 

9 Di.lrrfs- hkes durpps— ] A dump is a nicLuicholy fong. 
So, inThe Tvjo Gentkmcn of Vtrona : 

44 — to their inflruments 

« Tune a deploring dump! 1 Malo he, 
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For burthen-wife I'll hum on Tarquin ftill, 
While thou on Tereus defcant'ft, better (kill ' . 

And whiles againft a thorn thou bear* ft' thy parr, 
To keep thy (harp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, againft my heart 
Will fix a fharp knife, to affright mine eye ; 
Who, if it wink a , {hall thereon fall and die. 
Thefe means, as frets upon an inftrument, , 
Shall tune our heart-ftrings to true languifhment. 

And for, poor bird, thou fing'ft not in the day x 9 
As {naming any eye {hould thee behold, 
Some dark deep defert, feated from the way, 
That knows not parching hear nor freezing cold,, 
Will we find out 4 ; and there we will unfold m 

To 

■ 

1 While thou on Tereus defcantyf, better (kill.] Philomel, the 
daughter of Pandion king of Athens, wasravifh'd by Tereus, 
thehufband of her filler Progne. — According to the fable, 
fhe was turned into a nightingale, Tereus into a lapwing, and 
Progne into a fwallow. 

There feems to be fomething wanting to complete the 
fenfe : — tw'M letter (kill, but this will not fuit the metre, hi 
a preceding line, however, theprepofition with, though equal- 
ly waiting to complete the fenfe, is omitted as here : . 

" For day hath nought to do what's done by night. 

All the copies have : 

While thou on Tereus defcants better /kill. . 

This kind of error (defcants for defcanfft) occurs in almoft 
every page of our authour's plays. Ma lone. 

Perhaps the author wrote, ( L fay perhaps, for in Shak- 
fpeare's licentious grammar nothing is very certain :) 
— I'll hum on Tarquin's ///, 

While thou on Tereus' defcant'ft better Jill. Ste B V. 
* Who, if it wink,— ] Shakfpearefeldom attends to the laft 
antecedent. The conttru&ion is— Which heart, if the eye 
wink, Jhallfall, &tc. M A lone. 

— thou nng'ft not in the day,]— So, in The Merchant of 
Venice t 

. •* The nightingale \ if /he /hould Jing by day, 

When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
'•No better a mufician than the wren." Ma lone. 
' ♦ Some dark deep defert, feated from the way, 
Will we 6nd out-] Thus Califta ; 
44 — my fad foul 

M Has form'd a difraal melancholy fcene,. 
* % Such a retreat as 1 would <wijh to find, 
44 An unfrequenttl vale." Ste e v e ns. 
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■ * 

To creatures ftern fad tunes, to change their kinds ; 
Since men prove beafts, let beafts bear gentle minda. 

As the poor frighted deer, that ftands at gaze, 

Wildly determining which w ay to fly. 

Or one encompafs'd with a winding; maze, 

That cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herfelf is (he in mutiny, 

To live or die which of the twain were better s f 
When life is (ham'd and death reproaches debtor 6 . 

To kill myfelf, quoth fhe, alack f what were it, 
But with my body my poor foul's pollution ? 
They that lofe half, with greater patience bear it, 
Than they whofe whole is fwallow'd in confufion. 
That mother tries a mercilefs conclufion 7 , 

Who, having twofweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will flay the other, and be nurfe to none. 

My body or my foul, which was the dearer ? 
When the one pure, the other made divine. 
Whofe love of either to myfelf was nearer ? 
When both were kept for heaven and Collatine. 
Ah mef the bark peel'd from the !<>fty pine, 

His leaves will wither, and his fap decay ; 

So muft my foul, her bark being peel'd away. 

Her 

9 To Kwor die which of the twain were better,] So, Hamlet : 
44 To be, or not to be, that is the queliion." 

Stebve N5. 

* When life is Jham % d, and death reproaches debtor .] Re- 
proaches is here, I think, the Saxon genitive cafe .-—When 
death is the debtor of reproach. So, in A Midfummer Night's- 
Dream t 

** I do wander every where 
44 Swifter than themoones fphere. 4 * 
She debates whether (he (hould not rather deftroy herfelf 
than live ; life being difgraceful in confeauence of her viola- 
tion, and her death being a debt which (he owes to the re- 
proach of her conference. Malone. 

^ That mother tries a mercilefs conclufion,] A mercilefs 
practice ; a cruel experiment. So, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 
" —(he hath afTay'd 

44 Conclusions infinite to die." Ma lone. 
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Her houfe is fack'd 8 , her quiet interrupted, 

Her manfion batter' d by the enemy ; 

Her facred temple fpotted, fpoil'd, corrupted, 

Grofsly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be call'd impiety, 

If in this blemifh'd fort I make fome hole 9 , 
Through which I may convey this troubled fjul. 

Yet die 1 will not, till my Collatine 
Have heard the caufe of my untimely death $ 
That he may vow, in that fad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me flop my breath 1 . 
My ftained blood to Tarquin Til bequeath, 

Which by him tainted, (hall for him be fpent 
And as his due writ in my teflament. 



My honour I'll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body fo diflionoured. 

'Tis honour to deprive diflionour'd life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead : 

So of {name's nfhes {ha! I my fame be bred ; 
For in my death I murder fhameful fcorn : 
My fhame fo dead, mine honour is new-born. 

* 

Dear lord of that dear jewel I have loft, 
What legacy lhail I bequeath to thee ? 
My refolution, love, {hall bcthyboaft, 

By 

• Her haufe is TackM,-] So, in Rmm andJulUtt 

11 — tell me, that I may Jack 
The hated manfion? Steevens. 
9 If in this bLmtflfd fort 1 make forae hole, &c] So, in K. 
.Richard II: 

** with a little pin 

M Bores through his caflle wall, and — farewel king." 

. . STRRVE N8. 

1 Revenge on him thai made me nop my breath.] So, in 
-Othtllo: 

" — There lies vour niece, 

M Whofe breath indeed thefe hands have ntvly Jt op fi'd." 

* Which by him tainted, fiall for him be /pent,] The firft 
copy has, by an apparent error of the prefs : 

Which for him tainted — 
The correction wa* made hi the o&avo, 1598. Malonr. 
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By whofe example thou reveng'd may'ft be. 

How Tarquin mud be us'd, read it in me : 
Myfelf, thy friend, will kill myfelf, thy foe, 
And, for my fake, ferve thou f alfe Tarquin fo. 

This brief abridgment of my will I make : 

My foul and body to the Ikies and ground ; 

My refolution, hufband, do thou take; 

Mine honour be the knife's, that makes my wound ; 

My fhame be his that did my fame confound ; 
And all my fame that lives, difburfed be 
To thofe that live, and think nolhame of me. 

Thou, Collatine, (halt overfee this Will * ; 
How was I overfeen thnt thou fhalt fee it ! 
My blood (hall wafh the flander of mine ill : 
My life's foul deed, my life's fair end ihall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but ftoutly fay, fo be it. 
• Yield to my hand ; my hand (hall conquer thee ; 
Thou dead, both die, and bothlhall victors be. 

1 » 

This plot of death when fadiy (he had laid, 
And wip'd thebrini(b pearl from her bright eyes, 
With untun'd tongue (he hoarfely call'd her maid, 
Whofe fwift obedience to her miflrefs hies ; 
For fleet-wing'd duty with thought's feathers flies 4 . 

Poor 

* Thou, Colfatine, flmlt overfee this WiU{\ Thus the quarto. 
The edition of \6\6 has : 

Then Collatine, &c. Maloke. 

The crverfeer of a will was, I fuppofe, defigned as a check 
upon executors. Our author appoints John Hall and his wife 
for his executors, and Thomas Ruflei and Francis Collins as 
his over Jeers. Steevbns. 

Overfeers were frequently added in Wills from'the fupera- 
buniant cautipn of our ancellors ; hut our law acknow- 
ledges no fuch perfons, nor are they (as contradilVinguifhed 
from executors,) inverted with any legal rights whatfoever. 
In fome old Wilis the term onjerfeer is ufed inftead of execu- 
tor. S r Thomas Bodley, the founder of the Bodleian Li- 
brary in Oxford, not content with appointing two executors 
and two overfeerj, has iikewife added three fupervifors. 

Ma LONE* 

♦ — w:M thought's feathers^rj.] So, in King John: 

11 — fet feathers to thv heels, 

44 And fly like thought." Steevens. 
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Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid feem fo 

As winter meads, when fun doth melt their fnow. 

iter miftrefs (he doth give demure good-morrow, 
With foft-flow tongue, true mark of modefty 5 ; 
And forts a fad look to her lady's forrow 6 , 
( For why ? her face wore forrow's livery : ) 
But durft not alk of her audacioufly 

Why her two funs were cloud-eel ipfed fo, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wafli d with woe. 

■ 

But as the earth doth weep, the fun being fet 7 , 
Each flower moiften'd like a melting eye ti ; , 
Even fo the maid with fuelling drops 'gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enfore'd by lympathy 
Of thofe fair funs, fet in her miftrefs iky, 

Who in a falt-wav'd ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night # . 

A pretty 

w 9 9 * * 

s With foft flow tongue, true mark of modeflyA So, in The 

Taming of the Shrew : 

" Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 

M With foft-low tongue and lowly courtely.'* * 

In King Lear the fame praife is heft owed on Cordelia : 
44 — Her voice was ever foft, 

" Gentle and Ma/;— an excellent thing In woman." 

Malonr. 

6 And forts a fad look to her lady's forrow,"] To fort is to 
choofe our. So before: 

4< When wilt thou fort an hour great ftrifes to end. 

Ma LOME. 

i —as the earth doth weep, the fun being fet, &c] So in 
Romeo and Juliet ; 

44 When the fun fets, the air doth drizzle dew" 

Stebvek?. 

8 Each flower moiflened like a melting eye ;] So in A Mid- 
fun.mcr Night's Dream : 

M The moon, merhinks, looks with a watrv eye-, 
" And when (he weeps, weeps every little jbwer" 

Steeve ns. 

• Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night . So, iu 
Dryden's Oedipus : 

44 Thus weeping blind like dewy night upon thee." 

Steeve ns. 
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A, pretty while 1 thefe pretty creatures ftand, 
Like ivory conduits coral citterns filling* : 
One juftly weeps j the other takes in hand 
No caufe, but company, of her drops fpilling: 
Their gentle fex to weep are often willing; 
Grieving themfelves to guefs at others' fmarts, 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their hearts : 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds. 
And therefore are they form'd as marble will 3 ; 
The weak opprefs'd, theimpreflion of ftrange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or (kill : 
Then call them not the authours of their ill, 
No more than wax (hall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is ftamp'd the femblance of a devil 4 . 

Their 

1 A pretty while— ] Pretty feems formerly to have fome- 
timeshad the nullification of petty, — as in the prefent inftance. 
So alfo in Shelton's tranflation of Don Quixote, 4to, 161 a, 
Vol. I. p. 407,: 44 the admiration and tears joined, induced in 
them all for a pretty fpace. u Ma lone. 

a Like ivory conduits coral cifierns filling :] So, in As you 
Like it : 41 I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the foun- 
tain," Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

M How now ? a conduit, girl ? What ? ftill in tears ? 

" Evermore weeping." Malone. 
So, in Titus Andronicus : 

44 As from a conduit with their iffuing fpouts." 

SrREVENS. 

3 And therefore are they form*d as marble will J Hence do 
they (women] receive whatever impremon their marble heart- 
ed ailociates [men] choofe. The exprelfwn is very quaint. 

Malone. 

* Then call them not the authours of their ill, • 
No more than wax Jhall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is fiamp'd the femblance of a devil.] So, i» 
Twelfth Night : 

44 How eafy is it for the proper falfe 

44 In women* s waxen hearts to fet their forms ! 

Alas, our frailty is the caufe, not we, 
• 4 For, fuch as we are made of, fuch we be." 
Again, in Meafurefor Meafure : 

Women ! help Heaven ! men their creation mar 
M In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail, 
For we are as foft as our complexions are, 
And credulous tofalft prints:* Majlowe. 
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Their fmoothnefs, like a goodly champaign plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep $ 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obfcurely fleep : 
Through cryftal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold flern looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own faults' books ' . 

• « * 

No man inveigh againft the withered flower, 

But chide 6 rough winter that the flower hath kill'd! 

Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour, 

Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 7 

Poor women's faults, that they are fo fulfilled 

With men's abufes * : thofe proud lords, to blame* 
Make weak-made women tenants to their ftiame. 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Aflail'd by night, with circumftances ftrong 
Of prefent death, and fhame that might enfue 
By that her death, to do her hufband wrong j * 
Such danger to refiftance did belong* 

That 

3 — women's faces are their own faults* books.] So, in 
Macbeth : 

44 Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
44 May read It range matters." Stf.eve ns. ( 

Our authour has advanced a contrary fettiment in another 

poem : 

*' The wiles and guiles that women work, 
"TVifiembled with an outward fhew, 
41 The tricks and toys that in them lutk, 
• r The cock that treads them lhall not know." 

Malone. 

* No man inveigh again/} the wither d flower, 
But chide—] Thus the quarto. AU the other copies have - " 
inveighs and chides, Malonb. 

7 - 0, let it not be hild] Thus the quarto, for the fake of 
the rhime. Spenfer, in imitation of the Italian poets, often 
takes the fame liberty. M/iLone. 
9 — that they are Jo fulmTd 
With men*s abufes :] Fulfilled had formerly the fenfe of 
filled* It is fo ufed in our liturgy. Malone. 

Fulfilled means completely filled, till there be no room for 
more. The word, in this fenfe, is now obfelete. So, in the 
Prologue to Trcilus and Crcjfita : 

And correfponfivc and fulfilling bolts.'J Ste E VE ns. 
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That dying fear through all her body fpread j. 
And who cannot abufe a body dead » ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucreoe fpeak 

To the poor counterfeit of her complaining 1 ; 

My girl, quoth fhe, on what occafion break 

Thofe tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining ? 

If thou doft weep for grief of my (uftaining,. 

Know, gentle wench, it fmall avails my mood : 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

But tell me, girl, when went — ( and there fhe ftay'd 
Till after a deep groan ) Tarouin from hence ? 
Madam, ere I was up, reply'd the maid, 
The more to blame my lluggard negligence : 
Yet with the fault I thus far can difpenfe ; 
Myfelf was ftirring ere the break of day, 
And, ere 1 rofe, was Tarquin gone away. 

But lady, if your maid may be fo bold, 

She would requeft to know your heavinefs. 

O peace f quoth Lucrece ; if it mould be told, 

The repetition cannot make it lefs ; 

For more it is than 1 can well exprefs : 

And that deep torture may be call'd a hell, 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen,— 
Yet fave that labour, tor I havre them here. 
What mould 1 fay ?— One of my hufband's men 
Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear ; 



9 — abufe a body dead So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
44 — to do fome villainous (name 
44 On the dead bodies— .* Stbevens. 
* To the poor counterfeit of her complaining r] To her maid, 
whofe countenance exhibited an image of her mittrefs's grief. 
A counterfeit, in ancient language, fignitied a portrait. So, in 
The Merchant of Venice : 

What have we here ? fa»? Portia's counterfeit ?* 

Ml LOW-, 
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Bid him with fpeed prepare to carry it : 

The caufe craves hafte, and it will foon be writ. 

• 

Her maid is gone, and fhe prepares to write, 
Firft hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight j 
What wit fets down, is blotted ftraight with will ; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a prefs of people at a door, 
Throng her inventions, which lhall go before * . 

At laft (he thus begins : " Thou worthy lord 
Of rhat unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy perfon ! next vouchfafe to afford 
(It ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt fee,} 
Some prefent fpeed, to come and vifit me: 
So I commend me from our houfe in griefs 5 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.'* 

Here folds fhe up the tenour of her woe, 
Her certain forrow writ uncertainly. 
• By this fhort fchedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief's true quality 
She dares not thereof make difcovery, 

Left he fhould hold it her own grofs abufe, 

Ere fhe with blood had ftain d her ftain'd excufe. 

Be fides, 

s Much like a prefs of people at a dotr f 

Throng her inventions, *whi. h/kall go before.] So, in K. 
John : ^ 
♦« — legions of ftrange fantafies % 
" Which, in their throng and prefs to that laft hold, 
** Confound themfel r ves. t * 
Again, in King Henry Villi 

** w hich fo. c*d fuch way. 
" That m^ny maz'd coti/tderings &\& throng, 
Andprefs In with this caution." Malone. 
3 So 1 commend me from our houfe in grief ;] Shakipearehas 
here clofely followed the practice of his own timet. Thus, 
Anne Sullen concluding her pathetick letter to her faVSige 
murderer : 41 From my doleful prifon in the Tower, this 6th of 
May." 

So alfo Gafcoigne the poet ends his addrefs to the Youth of 
England, prefixed in his works : *' From my poor houfe at Wal- 
thamftowe in t,he Foreft, the fecond of February, 15:5." 

Malone, 
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Befides, the life and feeling of her paffion 
She hoards, to fpend when he is by to hear her; 
When fighs and groans and tears may grace the faihion 
Of her difgrace, the better lb to clear her 
From that fufpicion which the world might bear her. 
To fhun this blot, (he would not blot the letter 
With words, till adion might become them better". 

To fee fad fights moves more than hear them told 4 ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion that it doth behold 1 , 

When every part a part of woe doth bear, 

'Tis but a part of forro v that we hear: 

Deep founds make leffer noife than (hallow fords', 
And forrow ebbs, b?ing blown with wind of word?. 
Vol. XV. * I Her 

• 

* To fee faith's mows more than hear them tolJ : 
M Ssgnius irritant animos demiifi p?r aurern 
44 Qj am qi c funt oculis Iubje£ta fiielibu /lor. 

Malone. 

5 For then the eye interprets ti the car ■ 

The heaiy motion that it chth hchoId^\ QurautUour (eems 
to have been thinking of ihoie heavy motions called Dufnh- 
/fows, which were exhibited or. the It t&e in his time. Motion, 
in old language, fignifies a pnppct-Jhrw •, and the perfoh who 
fpoke for the pjppeis was called an interpreter. S>, in 77- 
mon of Athens 1 

14 —to ihedumhnefs of x\\tgeflute 
44 One mi^ht interpret." MALONB. 
« Deep founds make letter mtfe than fhalhiv fords,] Thus 
thequarto, 1594., and all the fuofequent copies. The authour 
probably wrote : 

Deep floods make letter noife, &c. 
So, before : 

44 Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood." 
The old reading is perhaps the true one. h found, in navil 
language, is fuch a pirt of the fea as may be founded. We 
have all heard of Plymouth founds the depth of which is fuf- 
f.cient to carry velVels that dravy the moft water. The con- 
tradiction in terms is of little moment. We Hill talk of the 
hack front of a hOufe; and every ford, or found, is compara- 
tively deep. Ste evens. • . 

As a meaning may be exTa&ed from the reading of the 
old copy, I h ive not difturbe 1 it, though I fufptcl that Shak- 
fpeare wrote notfoun/s but floods, for thefe reafons: 

1. Becaufe there is fcarce an Enghfh poet that has not com- 
pared real forrow to a deep water, and loquacious an i coun T 

terfeited 
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Her letter now is feal'd, and on it writ, 

At Ardca to my lord, ivit/i wore than hafle 7 .• 

The poft attends, and fhe delivers it, 

Charging the four-fac'd groom to hie as faft 

As lagging fowls before the northern blaft 8 . i 

S peed more thanfpeed but dull and flow Ihe deems; 

Extremity ftill urgeth fuch extremes. 

The homely villein 9 conrt'fies to her low ; 
And bluming on her, with a fled faft eye 
Receives the fcroll, without or yea or no, 
And forth with bafhful innocence doth hie, 
But they whofe guilt within their bofoms lie, 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 

For Lucrece thought he blufh'd to fee her fliame. 

When 

terfeited grief to a bubbling (hallow ftream. The comparifon 
is always between a ;/Wr and a brook nor have 1 obferved 
the / « once mentioned in the various places in which this 
trite thought isexprelied. Shakfoeare, we fee, has it in this 
very poem in a preceding pailage, in which deep woes arc 
compared to a gentle flood. 

2. Because, fuppofmg the poet to have had the fea in his 
contemplation, fome reafon ou^ht to be afiigned why he 
thou Id have chofen thofe parts of it which are caUed founds. 
To give force to the prefent fentiment, they muil befuppoled 
to be peculiaily ftill •, whereas the truth 1 believe is, that all 
parts of the ocean are equally boiiterous ; at leali thofe which 
are called founds are not lefs fo than others. 

Laltly, becaufe thofe parts of the fea which are denomi- 
nated founds, fo far from deferving the epithet deep, are ex- 
prefsly defined to be M Jkallow feas-, fuch as may be founded. 

Ma lone. 

1 — and on it ivrit, 

At Ardea to my lord, .with more than hafte :] Shakfpeare 
feems to have be^un early to confound the cunoms of his own 
country, with thofe of other nations. About a century and 
a half ago, all our letter that required fpeed were niper- 
fcri bed — With pofi pqft hafle. Steevens. 

8 As lagging tow is] Thus the quarto. All the modern 
editions have— -foub. The quarto reads— blaft s, which the 
rhyme (hews to have been a mifprint, and which I fhould 
not mention but that it proves that even in Shakfpeare's own 
edition there were fome errors. See the preceding note, and 
p. 128, n. 9. Ma lone. 

* The homely villein coutt'fies to her low ;] Villein has here 
its ancient legal fignification •, that of a Jtave. The term 
court'fy was formerly applied to men as well as to women. 

Ma LONE. 
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When, filly groom ! God wot, it was defect 

Of fpirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmlefs creatures have a true refpec$ 

To talk in deeds 1 , while others faucily 

Promife more fpeed, but do it leifurely : 
Even fo, this pattern of the worn-out age * 
Pawn'd honeft looks, but lay'd no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her miftruft, 
That two red fires in both their faces blaz'd ; 
She thought he blufh'd, as knowing Tarquin's luff. 
And, blulhing with him, wiftly on him gaz'd ; 
Her earneft eye did make him more amaz'd : 
The more fhefaw the blood his cheeks replenifh, 
The more fhe thought he fpy'd in her fome blernifl;. 

But long fhe thinks till he return again, 
And yet the duteous vaflal fcarce is gone. 
The weary time fhe cannot entertain, 
For now 'tis fiale to figh, to weep, and groan : 
So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That fhe her plaints a little while doth flay, 
Pauling for means to mourn fome newer way. 

I 2 At 

■ To talk in deeds—] So, in Hamlet : 

* 4 As he, in his peculiar aci and force, 
" May give his faying deed** 
Again, in Troiius and CreJJUa 

u Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue." 

Malone. 

Again, in Jul' us Cafar : 

* * Cafca. Speak hands for me." Steeve ks. 
a — this pattern of the worn-out age—] This example of 
antient fimplicity and virtue. So, in King Richard 111 : 
" Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 
See alfo p. 1 3», n. *. 

We meet with nearly the fame exprefTion in ourauthour's 
68 th Sonnet : 

M Thus is his cheek the map of days out-worn" 

Malone. 

So, in As you Like it s 

'* —how well in thee appears 

V The conftant fervice of the antique world." Ste e v. 
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At lafl (he calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Oflkilful painting, made for Priam's Troy ; 
liefore ihe which is drawn 3 the pow er of Greece, 
For Helen's rape 4 the city to deftroy, 
Threatening cloud-kifling Ilion with annoy s ; 
Which the conceited painter drew fo proud 6 , 

As heaven (it feem'd) to kifs the turrets bow'd. 

■ 

♦ 

A thoufand lamentable objects there, 
In fcorn of nature, art gave lifelefs life: 
Many a dry drop feem'd a weeping tear 7 , 
Shed for the (laughter' d hufband by the wife : 
The red blood reek'd, to (how the painter's firife ; 

And 

3 Bffore the which is drawn—] That is, before Troy. 

Malokb, 

Drawn, in this inftance, does not fignify delineated, but 
drawn out into the field, as armies are. So, in King Henry lVi 
" He cannot draw hi s power thefe fourtetn days." 

S TEE VE NS. 

A For Helen s rape — ] Rape is irfed by all our old poets in % 
the fenfe of rapt us, or carrying away by force. It fometimes 
alio fienifies the perfon forcibly carried away. Ma lone. 

5 threatening cloud-killing Won with annoy • ] So, in Pert- 
(hs : 

M Whofe towers bore beads fo high they kifsd the clouds" 
Again, in Tioilus and Crejfida : 

" Yon towers, w hole wanton tops do hufs the clouds? 
Again in Hamlet •: 

M — like the herald Mercury, 

" New-lighted on a heaven-tiffing hill." Ma lone. 

6 Which the conceited painter drew fo proud,] Conceited, in 
cU language, is fanciful, ingenious. Ma lone. 

7 Many a dry drop feem'd a weeping tear,] Thus the quar- 
to. The variation made in this line, in the* edition of i6r6, 
Which is faid in the title-page to be newly revifed and corredl- 
$d t would alone prove it not to have been prepared by our 
authour. The editor knowing that all drops are wet, and not 
obferving that the poet is here fpeaking of a picture, dif- 
carded the old reading, and gave, initcad of it, 

Many a dire drop ftem'd a weeping tear • 
Which has been followed in all the fubfequent copies. Had 
he been at all acquainted with Shakfpeare's manner, he never 
would have made this alteration, or have adopted it, if made 
before. Ma lone. 
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And dying eyes gleam'd f>rrh their afhy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights » . 

There might you fee the labouring pioneer 
Bes;rim'd with fweat, and fmeared all with duft ; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of man through loop-holes thru ft, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little luft : • 
Such fweet obfervance in this work was had, 
That one might lee thole far-off eyes look fad. 

In great commanders grace and majefly 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces ; 
In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 
And here and there the painter interlaces 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 
Which heartlefs peafants did fowell refenib'e, 
That one would (wear he faw them quake and tremble* 

In Aiax and Ulyfles, O, what art 

Of phyfiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either 'cipher'd cither's heart ; 

Their face their manners moft exprefsly told : 

In Ajax* eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd $ 
But the mild glance that fly UlyfTes lent, 
Showed deep regard and fmiling government 1 , 

Their pleading might you fee grave Neftor ftand, 
As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 
Making fuch fober action with his hand, 

That 

9 And dying eyes gleam'd forth their aOiy li&ht?, 
Like dying conls burnt out in tedious nights. 1 ] Perhaps 
Milton had thefe lines in his thoughts when he wrote : 
" Where glowing embers through the room 
" Teach light to counterfeit a gloom" 
It is probable he alfo remembered thefe of Spcnfer : 
— his glittering armour made 
" A little glooming light much like a Jh&te" 
1 — deep regard and fmiling government.^ Profound wifdom, 
and the complacency an fin a from the p:ilfions b^ing unJer 
the command of reafon. The fjrmer word [regard] has al- 
ready occurred more than once in the fame fenfe. Ma lone, 
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That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the fight : 
In fpeech, it feem'd, his beard, all filver white, 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the Iky * . 

About him were a prefsof gaping faces 
Which feem'd to fwallow up his found advice 4 * 
All jointly liflening, but with feveral graces, 
As if fome mermaid 5 did their ears entice ; 
Some high, fome low ; the painter was fo nice, 

The 

* In fpeech, it feem'd, his beard, all filver white, 
Wagged up and down , and from his lips did fly 
7 fan winding breath, which purl'd up to thejky.\ So, in 
Troilus and Cremda : 

M — and fuch again 

44 As venerable Neftor, hatch'd in J?lver t 
44 Should with a bond of air (ttrong as the axle-tree 
11 On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekilheari 
14 To his experiene'd tongue." Malone, 
I fuppofe we mould read — curVd. Thus, Pope : 

44 While curling fmoaks from village tops are feen." 
Again, in Cymheline : 

41 And let our crooked fmoaks climb to their noftrils." 

Stebvbni. 

There is no need of change, for purling had formerly the 
fume meaning, being fometimes ul'ed to denote the curling 
of water, without any reference to found. So, in Drayton's 
Mot timet iados, 4to, no date : 

44 Whofe ilream an easie breath doth feem to blow ; 
44 Which on the fparkling gravel runs in purles, 
44 As though the waves had been of filver curies.* 9 
Th T s fenfe of the word is unnoticed in Dr. Johnfon's Dic- 
tionary. Malone. 

3 About him were a prefs of gaping faces, kc ] Had any en- 
graving, or account, of Raphael's celebrated pidure of The 
School of Athens reached England in the time of our authour, 
one might he tempted by this defcription to think that he had 
feen it. Malone. 

4 Which feem'd to f Wallow up his found advice ; So, in King 
John : 

44 With open n\ouih t fw allowing a taylor's news." 

Steevbns. 

5 As if five mermaia—] See p. 36, n. 5. Malonb. 

6 —all boll'n and red ; ] Thus the old copy. In the former 
edition, when 1 was lefs cautious than I am at prefent, I 
fu Minuted blown for boll'n, whLb 1 conceived to be a mif- 

print ; 
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The fcalpsof many, alraoft hid behind, 

To jump up higher feem'd, to mock the mind. 

Here one man's hand lean'd on another's head, 
His nofe being fhadow'd by his neighbour's ear ; 
Here one, being throng'd, bears back, all boll'n and red « 
Another, fmother'd, feems to pelt and fwear 7 ; 
And in their rage fuch figns of rage they bear, 
As, but for lofs of Neftor's golden words, 
It feem'd they would debate with angry ("words a. 

For 

print ; but fcarcely had the book ifiue J from the prefs, when 
1 difcovere i my millake. The reader will, L truit, find no 
iniiances of Gmilar temerity in the prefent edition of our au- 
thour's works. 

BolCn means f.uollcn, and is ufed by Golding in his tranf- 
Tation of O vid's Metamirpkfes, 1 567 : 

• 4 Her leannefle made her joynts bolxt big, and knee- 

pannes, for to fwell." 
AuKsrat articulo3 macies, genuumque rigebat 
Or bis — , 

Again, (as an anonymous writer has obferved,) in Fhaer's 
tranflation of the tenth book of Virgil's jEneid : 
" —with what bravery bolne in pride 
11 King Turnus profperous rides." 
— tumidufque fecundo 
Marte ruat. 

Gawin Doughs tranflating the farm* paflage ufes the wor Js 
n orpjt and proudly." See p. 85 of this volume. 

Skinner fuppofes the word to be derived from bout liter, Fr. 
to bubble. But Mr. Tyrwhitt in his accurate Glotrary to 
Chaucer, (as has likewife' been obferved by the fame anony- 
mous writer,) fays, it is the part. p. of bolge, v. Sax. 

Malcnr. 

7 Another, /mother' J % feems to pelt and fwear ;] To pelt 
meant, I think, to be climorous, as men are in a paflion. 
So, in an old fcotlecYidn of tales, entitled Wits, Fits, anil Fan- 
cies, 161+ : " The young man, all in a pelting chafe, — 

Malokb. 

8 — debate with angry fuorils.'] 1 .c.fa/l to contention. Bate 
is an ancient word Ggnifying fh ife. Sj, in the old play of 
Acolajlus, 1 540 : 

We (hall not fall to bate, or ftry ve for this matter.** 

Steeve ns. 

D.batehis here, I believe, its ufual fignificauon. They 
feemed ready to argue with their fvjorjs. So, in Julius O- 
fati u Speak ha».ls for. me." 

Again, 
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« 

For much imaginary work was there; 
Conceit deceitful, fo compatf, fo kind 9 , 
That for Achilles' image flood his fpear, 
Grip'd in an armed hand ; himfelf, behind, 
Was left unfeen, fave to the eye of mind 1 : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of flrong-befieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march'd to field, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, fharing joy 
To fee their youthful fons bright weapons wield ; 
And to their hope they fuch odd action yield, 
That, through their light joy, feemed to appear 
(Like bright things ftain'd) a kind of heavy fear. 

And, from the ftrond of Dardan where they fought, 
To Simois' reedy banks the red blood ran, 
Whofe waves to imitate the battle fought 
With fvveiling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled fhore, and than * 

Retire 

Again, in Hamlet : 

44 I will Jpeak doggers to her, butufe none." 
Again, moreappoihely, in Troilus and CreJJida : 

44 Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue." 
So, in Marlowe's King Edward II: 

M Come, uncle, let us leave this brain-uck king, 

44 And henceforth party -uith our angry /words." 

Malonb, 

5 Conceit deceitful, fo COfftpafl, fo kind,[ An artful delinea- 
tion, fo nicely and naturally executed. Kind and nature, in 
old language, were fjnonymous. Malone. 

1 Was lejt unfef>n i fa've h the eye of mind :] We meet with 
the fame exprtllion in Hamlet, and in one of our authour's 
Sonnets. Again, in King Richard II ': 

14 — with the eyes ©/"heavy mini 
44 I fee thy glory." Ma lone. 

2 To break upon the galled \/}jore, and than — ] Than for then. 
This licence of changing the termination of words is fome- 
times ufed by our ancient poets, in imitation of the Italian 
ivriteis. Thus, Daniel, in his Cleopatra, 1594: 

44 And now wilt yield thy itreames 
44 A prey to other reames |° 
i. e. realms. Again, in his Complaint of Rofamond, 1 592 

44 When 
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"Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 

They join, and fhoot their foam at Simois' banks. 

To this well -painted piece is Lucrece come, 
To find a face where all diftrefs is fiePd 3. 
Many (he fees, where cares have carved fome, 
But none where all diftrefs and dolour dsveli'd, 
Till ftie defpairing Hecuba beheld, 

I 5 Staring 

" When cleaner thoughts my weaknefs 'gan uf bray, 
44 Againft myfelf, and fhame did force me fay, — 
Again, in Hall's Satires, 1599 : 

44 As frozen dunghills in a winter's morne, 
44 That voyd of vapours feeined all b'prne^- 
44 Soone as the fun," &c. 
Again, ibid t 

44 His bonnet vaii'd, or ever he coul J thinke, 
4 * The unruly winde blowes off his periiuinkc** 
Again, in Godfrey of Bufloigne, tranflated by Fairfax, 1600:*- 
44 Time was, (for each one hath his doting rime, 
44 Thefe filver locks were golden treiies than,) 
44 , That countne life I hated as a crime, 

44 And from the forreii's fvveet contentment ran." 
Again, in Drayton's Mortemeriados, fign. 1. 4to, no date : 
44 Out of whofe top the frefh fprings trembling downe. 
44 Duly keep time with their harmonious fo'vne." 
Again, in Songes and Sonnetes by the eaile of Surrey and 
others, edit. 1567, f . 8 1 : 

44 — half the paine had never man 
44 Which had this wofu' Troy an than" 
Many other inliances of the fame kind might be added. See 
the next note. Malonb. 

Rcames, in the firft inftance produced, is only the French 
royaumes alte&edl y anglicized. Steeve ns. 

In Daniel's time the French word was ufually written 
royaul^ie. Malone. 

To find a face where all dijlrefs is fieTd ] Thus the quar- 
to, and all the fubfequent copies. — in our authour's twenty- 
fourth Sonnet we find thefe lines : 

44 Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and hath frecl'd 
44 Thy beauty's form in table of my heart." ' 
This therefore 1 fuppofe to have been the word intended here, 
which the poet altered for the fake of rhime. So before — /;;'// 
for held, and than for then. He might, however, havs 
written : 

where all diftrefs is fpelTd. 

j. e. written. So, in The Comely of Errors : 

44 And careful hours with time's deformed hand 
** Have iv/ it/en itrange defeatures in my face." 

Mat.okf* 
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Sfnringon P, iam's wounds with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus' proud foot lies 4 . 

In her the painter had anatomiz'd 
Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's reign ; 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were difguis'd j 
Of what fhe was, no femblance did remain : 
Her blue blood chang'd to black in every vein, 

Wanting the fpring that thofe fhrunk pipes had fed, 

Show'd life imprifon'd in a body dead. 

On this fad fhadow Lucrece fpends her eyes 5 , 
And fhapes her forrow to the beldame's woes, 
Who nothing wants toanfwer her but cries,. 
And bitter words, to ban her cruel foes : 
The painter was no God to lend her thofe ; 

And therefore Lucrece fwears he did her wrong, 
To give her fo much grief, and not a tongue. 

Poor inftrument, quoth (lie, without a found; 
J'U tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue : 
And dr >p fweet balm in Priam's painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tears quench Troy, that burns fo long ; 
And with my knife fcratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

Show me the fl rum pet that began this ftir, 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
Thy heat of luft, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear } 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here : 
And here in Troy, fortrefpafs of thine eye, 
The fire, the fon, the dame, and daughter, die. 

Why 

« Which bleed:vg wder Pyrr/'us* proud foot lies.'] Dr. Sewell 
unneceflfarily reads — Who bleeding, &c. The neutral pro- 
noun was anciently often ufed for the ptrfonal. It ftill remains 
in the Liturgy. Whu A, however, may refer to wounds, not- 
withftanding the falfe concord which fuch a conduction pro- 
duce*. See p. 71, n. 9. 

* Cm this JadJhado<w lucrece fpends her eyes,] Fixes them 
earneillv \ gives it her whole attention. Hounds are faid fo 
Jpend their tongues^ when they join in full cry. Malo NB. 
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Why fliould the private pleafure of fome one 
Become the publick plague of many mo* i 
Let fin, alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head that hath tranfgrefled fo ; 
Let guiltlefs fouls be freed from guilty woe : 
For one's offence why fhould fo many fall, 
( To plague a private fin in general ? 

Lo, hefe weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Heclor faints, here Troilus fwounds 7 * 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvifed wounds 8 , 
And one man's hi ft thefe many lives confounds*: 
Had doting Priam check'd his fon's defire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire. 

Here feelingly fhe weeps Troy's painted woes : 
For forrow, like a heavy-hanging bell, 
Once fet on ringing, with his own weight goes ; 
Then little ftrength rings out the doleful knell: 
So Lucrece fet a-work, Tad tales doth tell 

To pencil'd penfrvenefs and colour'd forrow ; 

She lends them words, and (he their looks doth borrow. 

She 

6 —the plague of many mo?] Mb for mor$. The word is 
now obiolete. Ma lone. 

7 Here manly Heilor faints \ here TroiliM f wounds ;] In the 
play of Troilus and Crijfida % his name is frequently introduc- 
ed in the fame manner as here, ns a d iffy liable. The mere 
Kr.gi.fh reader hill pronounces the word as, I believe, Shak- 
fpeare did. 

Swounds is fuoons. Swoon is conitantly written found or 
fwound\n the old copies of our authour's plays ; and from, 
thisftanza it is probable that the word was anciently pro- 
nounced as it is here written. So alfo Diayton in his Morti* 
meriadis, 4to, no dates 

* 4 Thus with the pangs out of this traunce areyfed, 
** As water fomerime wakeu*ih from a fwound-— 
" As when the bloud is cold, we feele the wound." 

Ma LO NF. 

* And ft tend to friend gives unadvifed wounds,] Advice^ it 
Vins been already oblerved, formerlv meant knoavlco'ge. 
Friends wound friends , not knowing each oth>r. It (hould be 
remembered that Troy was lacked in rhe night. Malokb. 

* —confounds r] i. e. detiroys. M A L o n E . 
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She throws her eyes about the painting, round 9, 
And whom flie finds forlorn, (he doth lament : 
At Lift fhe fees a wretched image bound, 
That piteous Looks to Phrygian fhepherds lent ; 
His face, though full of cares, yet ihow'd content : 
Onward to Troy with the blunt fwains he goes, 
So mild, that Patience feem'd to fcorn his woes x . 

In him the painter labour'd with his fkill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmlefs Ihow * 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing ftill, 
A brow unbent, that feem'd to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled fo 
That bluihing red no guilty inftance * gave, 
Nor afhy pale the fear that falfe hearts have. 

But, like a conftant and confirmed devil, 

He entertain'd a (how fo (eeming juft, 

And therein fo enfconc'd his fecret evil 3 , 

That jealoufy itfelf could not miftruft 

Falfe-creeping craft and perjury fhould thruft 
Into fo bright a day fuch black-fac'd ftorms, 
Or blot with hell-born fin fuch faint-like forms. 

The 

s 

9 She throws her eyes about the painting, round fj ?. e. (he 
throws her eyes round about, &c. The oclavo, 1 6 i 6, and ali 
the fubfequent copies, read about the painted round. 

Malonb. 

1 So m:U, that Patience fe<??i r d to fcorn his woes.] That is, 
the woes frittered by Patience. We have nearly the fame 
imsge in our authour's 'Twelfth Night : 

** She feeniM like Patience on a monument, 

'* Suiting at g> i j.** 
Again, in Ptticl s : 

" — Vet thou floft lock . 

« 4 Lite Patience, gazing on kings' graves, and fmiling 
. 44 1'xrremiry out of ; C>." M A JL o N E . 

* — the harmlefs lhow—] The harmlefs painted fgure, 

Malone, 

* — no guilty inflance— ] No example or fymptom of guilt. 

Malone. 

3 /4r>d therein fo enfeone'd his fecret rvil,] And by that 
mean? fo concealed his fecret treachery. A fconct was a fpe- 
cki oi fortttication, MuohR, 
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The vvell-fkill'd workman this mild image drew 
For perjur'd Sinon, whofe enchanting ftory 
The credulous old Priam after Hew ; 
Whofe words, like wild-fire, burnt the mining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the fkies were forry, 
And little ftars mot from their fixed places, 
When their glafs fell, wherein they view'd their faces 4 . 

This picture fhe advifedly perus'd 5 , 

And chid the painter for his wond'rous (kill ; 

Saying, fome fhape in Sinon's was abus'd, 

So fair a form lodg'd not a mind fo ill ; 

And ftill on him fhe gaz'd ; and gazing Mill, 
Such figns of truth in his plain face fhe fpy'd, 
That fhe concludes the picture was bely'd. 

It cannot be, quoth fhe, that fo much guile— 

(She would have faid) can lurk in fuch a look ; 

But Tarquin's fhape came in her mind the while,. 

And from her tongue, can lurk from cannot took ; 

// cannot be fhe in that fenfe forfook, 

And turn'd it thus : " It cannot be, I find, 
But fuch a face ihould bear a wicked mind : 

• 

For even as fubtle Sinon here is painted, 
So fober-fad, fo weary, and fo mild, 
( As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 
To me came Tarquin armed ; fo beguil'd 
With outward honefty *, but yet defii'd 

With 

* 

4 And little flars fhot from their fixed places, 

When the glafs fell % wherein they view'd their faces.] So, 
in A MicJfurwner -Night's Dream ?■ 

— the rude tea grew civil at her fong, 
* 4 And certain flars /hot madly from their fpheres, 
" To hear the fea-maiu's rnufick. * 
Why Priam's palace, however beautiful or magnificent, 
ihould be called the mirrour in which the fixed liars beheld 
themftlvcs, 1 do not fee. Tfie ima^e is very quaint and faiv 
fetched. Ma lone. 

5 This picture f?je advifedly perus'd,] Ad'vifedly \s-attcntive- 
fy ; with deliberation. Mai one. 

4 So foher fad, fo vicary^ and fo mild, 

(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 
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With inward vice : as Priam him did cherifti, 
So did 1 Tarquin j fo my Troy did periih. 

« 

Look, look, how liftening Priam wets his eyes, 

To fee thofe borrow'd rears that Sinon fheds. 

Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wif* ? 

For every tear be falls 7, a Trojan bleeds ; 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds : 

Thofe round clear pearls of his, that move thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchlefs fire, to bum thy city. 

« 

Such devils fteal effects from Ughtlefs hell ; 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cold, hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
Thefe contraries fuch uniry do hold, 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold : 
So Priam's truft falfe Sinoti's tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with Water. 

here 

To me came Tarquin armed ; fo beguitd 
With outward ho nc/ty,~] To me came Tarquin with the 
fame armour of hypocrijy that Sinon wore. The old copy reads : 
To me came Tarquin armed to beguild 
With outward honeity, &c. 
To mull, I think, have been a mifprint for Jo. BcguiTd iff 
beguiling. Our authour frequently confounds the active and 
pat live participle. Thus, in Othello, delight for delighting : 
••If vi rtue no delighted beauty lack, — ." Muone. 
I think the reading prupofed is right ; and would point 
thus : 

To me came Tarquin armed ; fo beguil'd 
With outward honefty, but yet, &c. 
So beguir d is fo cover'd, fo ma(ked with fraud, i. e.like Sinon. 
Thus, in The Merchant of Venice, Acl III. fc. ii : 
•• Thus ornament is but the guiled fhore 
*• To a moft dangerous fea." Steevrn?. 
7 For every tear he falls—] He lets fall. So, in Othello: 
41 Each tear {befalls would prove a crocodile." 

MAL0NK. 

A fimilar thought occurs in Troilus and Crejjpla : 
•* For every falfe drop in her bawdy veins, 
n A Grecian's life hath funk ; for every fcruple 
•* In her contaminated carrion weight, 
** A Trojan hath been Jlain" Steeve n s« 
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Here, all enrag'd, fuch paflion her aflails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breafl. 
She tears the fenfelefs Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy gueft 
Whofe deed hath made herfeli herfelf deteft : 

At laft Ihe fmilingly with this gives o'er ; 

Fool ! fool ! quoth me, his wounds will not be fore. 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her forrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then (he longs for morrow, 
And both fhe thinks too long with her remaining : 
Short time feems long in forrow's ftiarp fuftaining. 
Though woe be heavy, yet it feldom fleeps j 
And they that watch, fee time how flow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath overflipp'd her thought, 

That {he with painted images hath fpent ; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 

By deep furmife of others' detriment ; 

Lofing her woes in (hows of difcontent. 
It eafeth fome, though none it ever cur'd, 
To think their dolour others have endur'd. 

But now the mindful meflenger, come back, 
Brings home his lord and other company ; 
Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black ; 
And round about her tear-diftained eye 
Blue circles ftream'd, like rainbows in the Iky. 
Thefe water-galls in her dim element 8 
Foretell new ftorms to thofe already fpent. 

Which when her fad-beholding hufband faw, 

Amazedly in her fad face he flares : 

Her eyes, though fod in tears, look'd red and raw 

Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to alk her how (he fares ; 

But 

8 Thefe water- galls in her dim element — ] The "Mater-gall is 
fome appearance attendant on the rainbow. The word is 
current among the (hepherds on Sali(bury plain. STB EVENS. 

9 —looked red and raw,] So, in Hamlet : 

4i The D.imfh cicatrice looks red and V#w. M St e e ve ns # 
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But flood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 

Met far from home, wondering each other's chance. 

At laft he takes her by the bloodlefs hand, 
And thus begins : What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befallen, that thou doft trembling (land ? 
Sweet love, what fpite hath thy fair colour fpent ? 
Why art thou thus attir'd in difcontent 1 ? 
Unmalk, dear dear, this moody heavinefs, 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redrefs. 

• 

Three times with fighs {he gives her forrow fire,-, 

Ere once (he can difcharge one word of woe : 

At length addrefs'd to anfwer his defire*, 

She modeftly prepares to ler them know- 

Her honour is ta'en prifoner by the foe ; 
While Collatine and his conforted lords* 
With fad attention long to hear her words; 

And now this pale fwan in her watery neft 
Begins the fad dirge of her certain ending : 
Few words, quoth fhe, (hall fit the trefpafs heft, 
Where no excufe can give the fault amending : 
In me more woes than words are now depending ; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long,. 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

Then be this all the tafk it hath to fay : 
Dear hufband, in the intereft of thy bed 
A ftranger came, and on that pillow lay 
Where thou waft wont to reft thy weary head * j 
And what wrong elfe may be imagined 

By 

1 Why art thou thus attir'd in difcontent ?] So, in Much ado 
about Nothing i 

For my part, I am fo aftir'd in wonder, 
" I know not what to fay." S teeve ns. 
* At length addrefs'd to anfvoer his dcftre,] Addrefs'd is 
ready , prepared. So, in King Henry V ': 

M To morrow for the march are we addrefs'd" 

Malone. 

3 Dear hufband, in the inter fi of thy bed 
A /f ranger came, and on that pillow lay 
Where thou wait wont to reft thy weary head •,] 41 Vefti- 

gia 
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By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas ! thy Lucrece is not free. 

For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With mining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And foftly cry'd, Awake, thou Roman dame, 
And entertain my love ; elfe lafting fharr.e 

On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 

If thou my love's deiire do contradict. 

• 

For fome hard-fa vour'd groom of thine, quoth he, 
Unlefs thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
Til murder ftraight, and then Til (laughter thee, 
And fwear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathfome ad of luff, and fo did kill 

The lechers in their deed : this ad will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. 

With this I did begin to ftart and cry, 
And then againft my heart he fet his fword ; 
Swearing, unlefs I took all patiently, 
I mould not live to fpeak another word : 
So mould my fhame ft ill reft upon record ; 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

Mine enemy was ftrong, my poor felf weak, 

And far the weaker with fo ftrong a fear : 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to fpeak ; 

No rightful plea might plead for juflice there: 

His fcarlet luftcame evidence to fwear 

That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes, 
And when the judge is robb'd, the prifoner dies. 

O, teach 

gia viri alieni, Collatine, in leclo funt tuo." Irv. lib. i. cap. 
58. Since the former edition 1 find thtfe words had been 
tranflated by Painter in his novel: "Alas, Colbt'me, the 
fteppes of another man be now fixed in thy bed." Palace of 
Pleafure, Vol . I . fol 6. Maloke. 

Peradventure the pillow which the lady here fpeaketh of, 
•was what in a former ftanza is denominated the heart of all 
her land. Tarquin fiept not, it is to be prefumed, though, 
like Jachimo, he/iaU that ivus well worth watching. Am Nt R , 
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O, teach me how to make mine own excufe ! 
Or, at the leaft, this refuge let me find ; 
Though my grofs blood be ftain'd with this abufe, 
Immaculate and fpotlefs is my mind ; 
That was not forc'd ; that never was inclin'd 

To acceflary yieldings, but ft ill pure 

Doth in her poifon'd clofet yet endure. 

Lo here, the hopelefs merchant of this lofs, 
With head declin'd, and voice damm'd up with woe, 
With fad-fet eyes, and wretched arms acrofs, 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away, that ftops his anfwer fo : 

But wretched as he is, he ftrives in vain ; 

What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Out-runs the eye that doth behold his hafte 4 f 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the (trait that forc'd on him fo faft ; 
In rage fent out, recaird in rage, being paft * : 
Even fo his fighs, his forrows, make a faw, 
To pufh grief on, and back the fame grief draw* 

Which fpeechlefs woe of his poor (he attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
Dear lord, thy forrow to my forrow lendeth 
Another power ; no flood by raining flaketh. 
My woe too fenfible thy paffion maketh 
More feeling^painful : let it then fuffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes c . 

And 

4 As through an arch the 'violent roay ing tide 
Out -runs the eye that doth behold his hajie, &c] So, in 

Coriolanus : 

" Ne'er through an arch fo hurry* d the blown tide, 
u As the recomtorted through the gates." Ma LONE. 

5 In rage fent out, recalled in rage, being fajl ;] Should we 
not read : 

In rage fent out, recall'd, the rage being paft. 

Farmer, 

6 To drown one woe , one pair of weeping eyes."] The cjuarto 
has : 

To drown on woe, 

On and one are perpetually confounded in old Englilh boots. 

The 
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And for my fake, when I might charm thee fo, 
For flie that was thy Lucrece,— now attend me ; 
Be fuddenly revenged on my foe, 
Thine, mine, his own ; fuppofe thou doft defend me 
From what is paft : the help that thou {halt lend me 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 

For fparing juftice feeds iniquity 7. 

* 

But ere I name him, you fair lords, quoth fhe, 

(Speaking to thofe that came with Collarine,) 

Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 

With fwift purfuit to venge this wrong of mine ; 

For 'tis a meritorious fair defign, 

To chafe injuftice with revengeful arms : 

Knights, by their oaths, mould right poor ladies' harms 9 . 

At this requeft, with noble difpofition 
Each prefent lord began to promife aid, 
As bound in knighthood to her impofition, 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray'd. 
But ihe, that yet her fad talk hath not faid, 

The proteftation flops. O fpeak, quoth (he, • , 

How may this forced ftain be wip'd from me ? 

What is the quality of mine offence, 
Being conftrain'd with dreadful circumftance ? 
May my pure mind with the foul a<5t difpenfe, 
My low -declined honour to advance ? 
May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 

The poifon'd fountain clears itfelf again ; 

And why not i from this compelled ftain * ? 

With 

j 

The former does not feem to have any meaning here. The 
edition of 1600 has —one woe. We mi^ht read : 

To drown in woe one pair of weeping eyes. 

MA LONE. 

7 For /paring ju/lice feeds iniquity.'] So, in Romeo and Ju~ 
liet 1 

u Mercy but murders, pardoning thofe that kill." 

Ma to nr. 

8 Knights, by their oaths, fiould right poor ladies* harms.] 
Here one of the laws of chivalry is fomewhat prematurely 
introduced. Malonb. 

9 The poiporid fountain clears itfelf again ; 

And why not J from this compelled '/fain There are per- 
haps 
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With this, they all at once began to fay, 
Her body's ftain her mind untainted clears ; 
While with a joylefs fmiie fhe turns away 

The 

haps few who would not have acquiefced in the jufticeof this 
rea foiling. It did not however, as we learn from hiftory, fa- 
tisfy this admired heroine of antiquity. Her conduct on this 
occafion has been the fubjucl of much fpeculation. It is not 
alledged by any of the h'ltoriarrs that actual violence was of- 
fered to her. Ata /xev i\ taut' (fays Dion) OTK AKOY2A 
£>J fpuxfv&q. Why then, it is afked, did (he not fuffer death 
rather than fubmit to her ravifher ? An ingenious French 
writer thinks fhe killed herfelf too late to be entitled to any 
praife. [Z es Oewvres de Sarazin, p. 182, edit. 1694.] — A ve- 
nerable father of the church (St. Auliin) cenfures her (till 
more feverely, concluding his ltriclures on her conduct with 
this dilemma : 11 Ita h«c caufa ex utroque latere coarclatur ; 
ut, G extenuatur homicidium, adulterium confirmetur fi pur- 
gatur adulterium, homicidium cumulatur ; nec omninoinve- 
nitur exitus, ubi dicitur, fi adulterata, cur laudata ? u pudica, 
cur occifa On thefe words a writer of the laft century 
[Renatus Lauren this de la Barre] formed the following Latin 
ifpigram : 

M Si tibi forte fuit, Lucretia, gratus adulter, 
M Immerito ex meri ta prxmia caede petis : 

u S'n potius cafto vis eft allata pudori, 

Quis furor eft hoftis crimine velle mori ?■ 

11 Fruttra igitur laudem captas, Lucretia ; namque 
'* Vel furiofa ruis, vel fcelerata cadis." 

u If Tarquin's guilf, Lucretia, pleas'd thy foul, 
11 How could thy blood wafh out a ftain fo foul ? 
M But if by downright force the joy he had, 
M To die on his account, mult prove you mad : 
M Then be thy death no more the matron's pride ; 
M You liv*d a lirumpet, or a fool you dy'd." 
The ladies muft determine the queftion. 

I am indebted to a friend for perhaps the beft defence that 
can be made for this celebrated fuicide : 

" Heu! mifera, anteajias, Lucretia ! rumor iniquus 

14 Me referet pacta m me viola He fidem ? 
«* Criminis et focius fingetur fervus ? Imago 

" Vincit, et horrendis cedo, ty ramie, minis. 
M Te, pudor, heu violo; — valeant jam gaudia vitx! 

M Carior et vita, care ma rite, vale I 
M Ferrum at reftituet l^fo fua jura pudori, 

Ad caelum et furgtt fanguine fania mco." 

Ix 
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The face, that map which deep impreflion bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears. 

No 

In thefe verfes the authour feems to have had in view the 

following lines in Young's feventh Satire : 

M Ambition, in the truly noble mind, 
44 With filter virtue is for ever join'd : 
14 Asinfam'd LuCRECE, who, with equal dread, 
44 From guilt and fhame by her laft conduct fled: 
44 Her virtue long rebeli'd in firm difdam, 
" And the fword pointed at her heart in vain ; 
44 But when the Have was threaten'd to be laid 
44 Dead by her fide, her love 0/ fame obey' d. 
M. Antonius Cafanova, a writer of the fixtecnth century, 

has alfo defended the conduct of Lucretia in the following 

lines ; 

11 Dicite, cum melius cadere ante Lucretia poflet, 

11 Cur potius voluit poll fcelusilla mori ? 
M Crimine fe abfolvit manus, habitura coa&ae 

44 Ultorem, et patriae depofuura jugum. 
4t Quam bene contempto facrat fua peclora ferro, 
44 Dum pariter fain* confulit et patriae " 
Thus tranfhted by Thomas Hey wood, the dramatick poet r 
44 Why Lucrece better might herfelfe have (lain, 
44 Before the ad, than after her black ftain, 
44 Can any tell ? No crime {he did commit, 
44 For of all guilt her hand did her acquit. 
44 Her ravifher (he flew by that brave itroke, 
44 And from her countries neck tooke off the yoke ; v 
44 From thine own hand thy death moil willing came, 
44 To fave thy country, and preferve thy fame." 

Ma lone. 

Peradventure a certain lady of Bafil, whofe name thofe 
who have leifure or inclination to difport themfelves in fuch 
refearches, may hereafter difcover, hath a better title to ad- 
miration than the loquacious wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, 
I have heretofore met with a pretty epigram, of good anti- 
quity, in praife of the aforelaid lady, which, me feemeth, 
may afford no improper fupplement to the remarks that the 
conducl of the celebrated Roman matron hath produced : 
Pafla torum, no* palTa virum, Lucretia noftri 

yEvi, poftgenitis nobilis hiftoria ; 
Quae virgo et matrona fimul tria luftra peregi, 

Nupta innupta fimul femiviri atque viri. 
Conjugium tacui ; cujus languentia membra 

Non Venus afpexir, non ruber ille deus. 
Sed tacui, atque tuli : non banc vicina querelam 
Audiit, aut irater, aut pater, aut genitrix. 

Heq 
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No, no, quoth (he, no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excufe mall claim excufe' s giving ». 

Here with a figh, as if her heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin's name : He, he, Ihe fays, 
But more than he her poor tongue could not fpeak ; 
Till after many accents and delays, 
Untimely breathings, fick and (hort afTays, 
She utters this : He, he, fair lords, 'tis he, 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me. 

Even here fhe fheathed in her harmlefs breaft 
A harmful knife, that thence her foul unfheath'd : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unreft 
Of that polluted prifon where it breath' d : 
Her contrite fighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her winged fprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life's lafting date from cancel'd deftiny. 

Stone- 

Heu male pro mentis tribuuntur pr-rmia tantis \ 

Alcerteni exoriens fol icit et occiduus, 
Solum me Bsfilea •, fed eft, me judice, majus 
Semper ab igne uri, quam femel igne mori." 
And this reminueth me of another unfortunate lady, whofe 
ill hap gave birth to fome pretty conceited verfes : 
Impubes nupli valido, nunc firmior aunis 

Extucco et molli lum fatiata viro. 
Ille fatigavit teneram, hie aerate virentem 

Intaylam tota nocle jacere unit. 
Dum licuit, nolui ; nunc, duni volo, non licet uti. 
O Hymen?, autannos aut mihi redde virum." 

AmneR. 

• — no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excufe Jhall claim excufe' s giving.'] M Ego me, 
ctfi peccato abfolvo, fupplicio non ii hero •, nec ulla cleinde im- 
pud:ca exemph Lucreit* vhuetJ 9, Li*v. lib. i. cap. 58. — No 
tranflation of the firlt book of Livy having appeared before 
the publication of this poem, this coincidence Teemed to me 
extraordinary •, ''but fince the former edition I have obferved 
that Painter's novel furnifhed our authour' with this fenti- 
ment. M As for my part, though I cleare my felfe of the 
otfence, my body {hall feel the punilhment, for no unchalte 
or ill woman (hall hereafter impute no diftioneft acl to 
LucreceJ* Palace of Pleafure, 1567* Vol. 1. f. 7 

Malone. 
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Stone-ftill, aftonifh'd with this deadly deed, 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew ; 

Till Lucrece' father that beholds her bleed, 

Himfelf on her felf-flaughter'd body threw; 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chafe ; 

And bubbling from her breaft, it doth divide 

In two flow rivers, that the crimfon blood 

Circles her body in on every iide, 

Who like a late-fack'd ifland vaftly flood \ 

Bare and unpeopled, in rhis fearful flood. 

S©me of her blood ftill pure and red remain'd, 

And fome look'd black, and that falfe Tarquin ftain'd. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black l^lood, a watery rigol goes 3 , 
Whieh feems to weep upon the tainted place : 
And ever fince, as pitying Lucrece' woes, 
Corrupted blood forne watery token fhows ; 

And blood untainted flill doth red abide, 

Blufhing at that which is fo putrify'd. 

Daughter, dear daughter, old Lucretius cries, 
That life was mine, which thou haft here depriv'd. 
If in the child the father's image lies, 
Where (hall I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd « ? 
Thou waft not to this end from me deriv'd. 

• — vaftly /food,'] i. e. like a ivafte. Vaftum is the law- 
term for <wa/te ground. Thus, in The Winter's 'Tale : "—(hook 
hands as over a va/t" Again, in Pericles : 

44 Thou God of this great va/f, rebuke the furges 

Steevens, 

3 — a watery rigol goes,] A rigol is a circle. Ma lone. 
So, in King Henry IV. P. 1 1 : 
M a deep 

14 That from this golden rigol hath divore'd 
M So many Engl'fh kings." Steevens. 

* If in the chill the father's image lies, 

Where/ball I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd ?] So, in King 
Richard III s 

44 And liv'd by looking on his images" Malone. 

—unliv'd ? 
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If children pre-deceafe progenitors 5 , 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

Poor broken glafs, I often did behold 

In thy fvveet femblance my old age new-born ; 

But now that lair frefh mirror, dim and old 6 , 

Shows 

— unliv'd ?] The quaintnefs of this word has only been 
equalled by another of the lame kind in Crononhotonthologos i 
M Himfelf he unfatigues with pleating (lumbers." 

STEEVE ns. 

I do not perceive any peculiar uncouthnefs in this expief- 
fion. What is unlh'd but linelefs (for fo the word lift I fs was 
frequently written in our authour's time) ? Thus, in The Co- 
medy of Errors : 

u But to procrailinate his livelefs end. 
The privative un maj be joined to a 1 moil any Englidl parti- 
ciple. When indeed it is annexed to a word that is UfeH of a 
privative nature, (as fatigue?) the word fo formed may julHy 
be objected to. But unliv'd does not appear to me more ex- 
ceptionable than unhoujid, unpaged, and twenty mere. 
In Macbeth we meet with unrough : 

41 — many unrough youths, that even now 
M Protell their nrii of manhood.' 1 
And in King Richard II. we have undeaf: 

u My aeath's fad tale may yet undcaj his ear." 

Malokk. 

5 If children pre-deceafe progenitors ,] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet : 

** oh, thou untaught/ 

M To prefs before thv father to a grave !" St E E V. 

6 But noiv that fair frefh mirror, dim and old,] Thus the 
quarto. The modern editions have— dim and cold, which I 
once thought might have been the true reading. This indeed 
is not a very proper epithet, becaufe all mirrors are cold. But 
the poet, I conceived, might have thought that its being de- 
fcriptive of Lucretia's ftate was furlicient. On a more mature 
confideration, however, 1 am of opinion that the old copy 
is right. As dim is oppofed to fair % fo old is lofrr/h. 

Ma LONE. 

Old, I believe, is the true reading. Though glafs may not 
prove fubjeCt to decay, the quickfilver behind it will perifh, 
through age % and .it then exhibits a faithleis reflection. A 
fieel-glafs, however, would certainly grow dim in proportion 
as it grows old, Steeve ns. 
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Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time out-worn 7 ; 

O, from thy cheeks my image thou haft torn 3 ! 
And fhiver'd all the beauty of my glafs, 
That I no more can fee what once I was. 

• 

O time, ceafe thou thy courfe, and laft no longer % 
If they furceafe to be, that fhould furvive. 
Shall rotten death make conqueft of the ftronger, 
And leave the faltering feeble fouls alive ? 
The old bees die, the young polTefs their hive : 
Then live, fweet Lucrece, live again, and fee 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee ! 



Vol. XV. K By 

f Poor broken glafs, 1 often di 1 bchoil 

In thy fweet (embUnce my old age new-born : 
But now that fair f efh mirror, dim ant old, 
Shows me a bare bond death by time out -worn \\ So, in 
King Richard HI : 

M 1 have be.vept a worthy rntfoand's death, 
** And liv'd by looking on his images - t 
** But uow two mirrors of his princely femblance 
tl Are crack* d in pieces by malignant death ; 
44 And I f >r comfort have but one falfis glafs, 
** That grieves me when I fee my fhame in him." 
Again, in our aut hour's third SoKK'.t : 

11 Thou art thy mother's glafs" &:c. Ma lone. 
Compare this llanza with the fp eeh of King Richard 11. 
when he com Hands a mirror to be brought, and afterwards 
dames it on the ground. STBEVRNS. • 

Shows me a bare-bon'd death — ] So, in King John : • 
M — and on his forehead fits 
" A bare-ribh'd death — Stefvens. 

8 Oyfrom thy cheeks my image thou haft to, o !] Thus the 
quarto. The edition of 1600, and all fubfecjuent to it, have; 

O, from my cheeks my image- thou haft torn ! 
But the father's image was in his daughter's countenance. 
Which {he had now disfigured. The old copy is therefore cer- 
tainly right. Ma LONE. 

9 O time, ceafc thou thy courfe, and laft no longer,'] Thus % 
the quarto. The octavo, 1616, jeads : 

— hafte no longer — 
which has been followed by all the modern edition?. 

Malonb- 
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By this flans Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his forrow place ' ; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding ftream * 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face*, 
And counterfeits to die with her a fpace ; 
' Till manly fliame bids him poflfeis his breath, 
And live, to be revenged on her death. ■ 

The deep vexation of his inward foul 
Hath ferv'd a dumb arreft upon his tongue ; 
Who mad that forrow lhould his ufe control, 
Or keep him from heart-eafing words fo long, 
Begins to talk ; but through his lips do throng 

Weak words, fo thick come, in his poor heart's aid, 
That no man could diftinguiih what he faid. 

Yet fometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 
, Hut through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempeft, till it blow up rain, 
Held back his forrow's tide, to make it more ; 
At laft it rains, and bufy winds give o'er 1 $ 

Then 

■ 

1 And bids Lucretius give his forrow place-,] So, Queen 
Margaret, in King Richard III : 

u And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.** 

St b evens. ' 

2 And then in key-cold Lucrece* bleeding Jzreani\ This epi- 
thet is frequently uied by our authour and his contemporaries. 
So, jn Kirg Richard 111: 

" Poor key -cold figure of a holy king." Ma I. one. 
* — the pale fear in his Jace % ] So, in King Richard 11: 
*• And with pale beggar/ear impeach my height." 

M alone. 

3 At loft it rains, and bufy winds give o'er:] So, in Moc- 
Icth: 

' •* That tears (hall drown the wind." Steeve ns. 

Again, i n 7/ oilus a nd Crefftda : 

" Where are my tears ? — rain, rain, to lay this wind." 

Again, in King Henry VI. P. Ill : 

" Would'n have me weep? why now thou haft thy will : 
M For raging wind blows up inceiiant flowers, 
M And where the rage allays, the rain begins." 

Again, in King John : 

u But this etfufion of fuch manly drops, 

" This flower, blown up by tempeji oj the foul,— . 

Ma lone. 
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Then fon and father weep with equal ftrife, 
Who (hould weep moft lor daughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his, 
Yet neither may poflefs the claim they lay. 
The father fays, lhe's mine : O, mine fhe is, 
Replies her hufband : Do not take away 
My forrow's intereft ; let no mourner fay 

He weeps for her, for fhe was only mine, 

And only muft be waii'd by Gollatine. 

O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
Which (he too early and too late hath fpill'd 4 . 
Woe, woe, quoth Collatine, fhe was my wife, 
I ow'd her, and ; tis mine that fhe hath kilPct. 
My daughter and my ivfe with clamours Ml I'd 
The difpers'd air, who holding Lucrece* life, 
Anfwer'd their cries, my daughter and my wife. 

Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece' fid*% 
Seeing fuch emulation in their woe, 
Began to clothe his wit in ftate and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's (how. 
He with the Romans was efieemed fo 
As filly-jeering ideots are with kings. 
For fportive words, and uttering foolifh things \ 

But now he throws that fhallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him difeuife; 

And arm'd his long-hid wirs aclvifedly, % 

To check the tears in G ollatinus' eyes. 

Thou wronged lord of Rome, quoth he, arife; 
Let my unfounded felf, fuppos'd a fool, 
Now fet thy long-experienc'd wit to fchool. 

K 2 • Why 

4 0, quoth Lucretius, I did ^we that life, 

Which (he too early a id too late hath fpilPd.] The fame 
conceit occurs ih the third parr of King Henry VI: 
" O boy, thy father gave thee life tw Jo>n y 
*' And hath bereft tneeof thy life toi late SrREV. 
Which fhe too early and too \z\e hath fpi/Fi/.'] Too late here 
means too recently. So, in King Richard III: 

" Too late he died, that migh» have kepr that tide, 
** Which by his death hath Jolt much majeftv." 

Ma LONE. 
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Why, Collating, is woe the cure for woe ? * 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds: 
Is it revenge to give thyfelf a blow, 9 
For his foul ad by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 
Such childifh humour from weak minds proceeds; 
Thy wretched wife miff 00k the matter fo, 
To flay herfelf, that mould have ilain her foe. 

Courageous Roman, do not fieep thy heart 
In fuch relenting dew of lamentations ; 
But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 
To roufe our Roman gods with invocations, 
That they will fuffer thefe abominations s, 

Since Rome herfelf in them doth ftand difgrac'd, 

By our ftrong arms from forth her fair flreets chas'd. 

Now by the Capitol that we adore, 
And by this chafle blood founjuftly ftain'd, 
By heaven's fair inn, that breeds the fat earth's More, 
By all our country rights in Rome maintain'd, 
And by chafte Lucrece' foul, that late cornplain'd 
Her wrongs to us 6 , and by this bloody knife, 
We will revenge the death of this true wife. 

^his faid, he (truck his hand upon his breaft, 
And kifs'd the fatal knife, to end his vow ; 
And to his proteftation urg'd the reft, 

Who 

m 

* Why, Collati/ie t is ivoe the cure of woe ?] So, in Romeo 
and 'Juliet • 

*• Peace, ho, for (hame ! confujiori 's cure lives not 
1 ' In thefe confufions." Malone. 

5 That they 'will fuffer thefe abominations , &c] The con- 
Arudion is — that they will 1 utter thefe abominations to be 
chafed, &c. Ma lone 

6 And by chafie Lucrece' foul, that late complain'd 

Her wrongs to us— -] To complain was anciently ufed in 
an a&ive fenfe, without an article fubjoined to it. So, in 
Fairfax's tranflation of Taifo's lerufalem Delivered : 

M Pa'i death our valiant leader hath opprefs'd ; ■» 
•« Comt, wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complaint 

Malone. 
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Who wondering at him, did his words allow 7 : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow ; 
Ancf that deep vow which Brutus made before, 
j He doth again repeat, and that they fwore. 

When they had fworn to this advifed doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence ; 
To (now her bleeding b>dy thorough Rome, 
And fo to publifh Tarquin's foul offence : 
Which being done wirh fyeedy diligence, 
The Romans plaufibly* did give confent 
To Tarquin's everlnfting baniihment 

7 Who wondering at him, Jul his words allow :] Did af~ 
prove of what he faid. So, in King Lear : 

" —if your fweet fway 
" Allow obedience — ." Ma lo n f. . 

8 The Romans plaufibly— ] That is, with acclamation^ 
To exprefs the fame meaning, we fhould now fny, 
plaufivdy : but the other was the phrafeology of Shak- 
fpeare's age. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 1426, edit. 
1605 : u This change was very plaujible or well pleaf- 
ing to the nobility and gentry 

Bulloker in his Engli/h Expofttor y 8vo, 1616, interprets 
plaufible thus, M That which greatly pleafeth, or rejoic- 
tttV Malone. 

Plaufibly may mean, with exprejpons of applaufe. Pluu- 
Jibilis, Lat. Thus, in the Argument prefixed to this 
poem : " —wherewith the people were fo moved, that 
with one confent, and a general acclamation^ the Tar- 
quins were all exiled." Steevens. 

* To Tarqwns everlafting banifhment .] In examining this 
and the preceding poem, we fhould do Shakfpeare 
injuftice, were we to try them by a comparifon with 
more modern and polifned productions, or with our 
prefent idea of poetical excellence. 

It has been obferved, that few authours rife much 
above the age in which they live. If their perfor- 
mances reach the ftandard of perfection eftablifned in 
their own time, or furpafs fomewhat the productions 
of their contemporaries, they feldom aim further; for 
if their readers are fatisfied, it is not probable that 
they fhould be difcontented. The poems of Venus 

and 
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and Adonis, and The Rape of Lucrece, whatever opinion 
may be now entertained of them, Were certainly much 
admired in Shnkfpeare's life-time. In thirteen years 
after their firft appearance, fix impreflions of each of 
them were printed, while in nearly the fame period 
hi* Romeo and Juliet (one of his popular plays) palled 
only twice through the prefs. They appear to me 
fuperior to any pieces of the fame kind produced by 
Daniel or Drayton, the moft celebrated writers in this 
fpecies of narrative poetry that were then known. 
The applaufe beftowed on the Rofamond of the former 
authour, which was publifhed in 1592, gave birth, I 
imagine, to the preient poem. The ftanza is the 
fame in both. 

No compofitions were in that age oftener quoted, 
or more honourably mentioned, than thefe two of 
Shakfpeare. In the preliminary and concluding notes 
on Venus and Adonis, various proofs of the truth of this 
aflertion may be found. Among others, Drayton, in 
fiie flrft edition of his Matilda, has pronounced the 
following elogium on the preceding poem : 

M Lucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boaftedlong, 
" Lately reviv'd to live another age, 
4< And here arrived, to tell of Tarquin's wrong, 
u Her chafte denial, and the tyrant's rage, 
u Ading her paflions on our ftately ftage, 
•* She is remember^, all forgetting me, 
" Yet I as fair and chafie as ere was fhe." 
Matilda, the fair and chafte daugher of Lord Robert 
Fitzvuater. By Michael Drayton, 4to, 1 594.— If the 
reader fhould look for thefe lines in any edition of 
Matilda after the fecond in 1 596, in otfavo, he will 
be difappointed. It is obfervable that Daniel and Dray- 
ton made many alterations in their poems at every 
re-im preffion. 

From Drayton's having omitted this elogium on 
Shakfpeare in the fubfequent editions, there is reafon 
to believe, that however friendly they might have 
been in 1 596, at a fubfequent period fome coolnefs 
fubfifted between them. In Drayton's works he has, 
I think, mentioned Shakfpeare but once, and then 
rather niggard in his praife. 

In 
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In The limes delayed in Six Sejliads, 4to, 1646, 
dedicated by S. Shepard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, 
p. 22, Seftiad VI. Stanza 9, the authour thus fpeaks 
of our poet : 

" See him, whofe tragick fcenes Euripides 
M Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 
44 Compare great Shakfpeare ; Ariftophanes 
14 Never like him his fancy could difplay : 
44 Witnefs the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles; 
44 His fweet and his to-be-admired lay 
44 He wrote of luftful Tarquin's rape, (hews he 
44 Did underftand the depth of poefie." 
If it ftnuld be alked, how comes it tr> pafs that 
Shakfpeare in his dramatick productions alfo, did not 
content himfelf with only doing as well as thofe play- 
wrights who had gone before him, or fomewhat fur- 
patting them ; how it happened, that whilft his con- 
temporaries on the- ftage crem in the mofl groveling 
and contemptible profe, or nalked in ridiculous and 
bombaftick Wank verfe, he has penetrated the inmoft 
receflfes of the human mind, and, not contented with 
ranging through the wide field of nature, has with 
equal boldnefs and felicity often expatiated extra 
flammantia m*nia mttndi, the anfwer, 1 believe, mufi be, 
that his difpofition was more inclined to the drama 
than to the other kinds of poetry ; that his genius 
for the one appears to have been almoft a gift, from 
heaven, his abilities for the other, of a lefs fplendid 
and tranfcendent kind, and approaching nearer to 
thofe of other mortals. 

Of thefe two poems Venus and Adonis appears to me 
entitled to fuperior praife. Their great defect is, the 
wearifome circumlocution with which the tale in each, 
of them is told, particularly in that before us. When 
the reader thinks himfelf almoft at his journey's end, 
he is led through many an intricate path, and after 
travelling for fome hours, finds his inn at a diftance : 
nor are his wanderings always repaid, or his labour 
alleviated, by the fertility of the country through 
which he pafTes ; by grotefquenefs of fcenery or variety 
of profpect. 

Let us, however, never forget the Mate of poetry 
when thefe pieces appeared ; and after perufing the 

productions- 
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productions of the contemporary and preceding wri- 
ters, Shakfpeare will have little to fear from the unpre- 
judiced decifion of his judges. In the foregoing notes 
we have feen almoft every ftanza of thefe poems 
fraught with images and expreflions that occur alfo 
in his plays. ^ To the liquid lapfe of his numbers, in 
his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece y his Sonnets y his Lovers 
omplainty and in all the Jongs which are introduced 
in his dramas, I wifh particularly to call the attention 
of the reader. In this refpeC*t he leaves all his con- 
temporaries many paces behind him — Even the length 
of his two principal poems will be pardoned, when 
the practice of his age is adverted to. Like fome 
advocates at the Bar, our elder poets feem to have 
thought it impoflible to fay too much on any fubjedt. 
On the ftory of Rofamond Daniel has written above 
nine hundred lines. Drayton's Legend of Rollo duke of 
Normandy contains nine hundred and forty five lines ; 
his Matilda fix hundred and feventytwo; and his 
Legend of Pierce Gavefton feven hundred and two. On 
the ftory of Romeo and Juliet, Arthur Brooke has left 
a poem of above four thoufand lines; and that of 
Troilus and Creffida Chaucer has expanded into no lefs 
than eight thou/and verfes. Maloke. 
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Perfons Reprefented. 

Duhe of Venice. 

Brabanrio, a Senator. 

Two other Senators. 

Grariano, brother to Brabanrio. 

Lodovico, kin fa an to Brabanrio. 

Or hello, the Moor. 

Caflio, his Lieutenant. 

la go, his Ancient. 

"Roderigo, a Venerian Gentleman. 

Monraim, Orhello's predeceffor in the government of Cyprus. 

Cltnvn, fervant to Othello. 

Herald. 

> 

Defdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and ivife to Othello. 

Emilia, wfe to Iago. 

Bianca, a courtezan, mifirefs to Caflio. 

Officers, Gentlemen, Meffengers, Muficians t Soldiers, At- 
tendants, tff. 

\jSCENE, for the firft Acl, in Venice ; during the reft 
of the play, a: a fea-port in Cyprus. 
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A>CT i; SCENE IJ 

Venice. A Street. 

Enter Rode rig o, W I ago. 

Rod. Tufh, never tell me *, I take it much unkindly^ 
That thou, Iago, — who haft had my purfe, 
As if the firings were thine,— -Should' ft know of this. 

logo. 'Sblood, but you will not hear me: if ever 
I did dream of fuch a matter, abhor me. 

Rod. Thou told'ft me, thou did'ft hold him in thy hate. 

Iago. Defpife me, if 1 do not. Three great ones of the 
city, 

In perfonal fuit to make me his lieutenant, 

Oft capp'd to him 3 — and, by the faith of man, 

1 know my price, I am worth no worfea place". 

Eut 

1 The ftory is taken from Cynthio's Novel*: Prtpj:: 
I have not hitherto met with any tranflation of this novel 
(the feventh in the third decad) of fo early a date as the age 
of Shakfpeare •, but undoubtedly many of thofe little pamph- 
lets have perifhed between his time and ours. 

This play was firft entered at Stationers' Hall,< Oct. 6, 
1621, by Thomas Walkely. SteeVE ns. 

1 have feen a French traniUtion of Cvnthio, by Gabriel 
Chappuys, Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I 
fufpeCt, through this medium the work came into Englifh. 

Farmer. 

This tragedy I have afcribed (but on no very -fure ground) 
to the year 161 i. MALONB. 

2 Tufh, never tell me,'] Thus the quarto, 1622. In the 
folio the word tufh i? omitted. Ma lone. 

3 Oft capp'd to him : — ] Thus the quarto. The folio reads, 
figT-capp'd to him. Steevens. 

In 
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But he, as loving his own pride and purpofes, 
Evades them, with a bom baft circumftance, 
Horribly fluff d with epithets of war; 
And, in conclusion, nonfuits my mediators; 
For, certes 4 , fays he, / have already 
Chofen my officer. And what was he? 
Forfooth, a great arithmetician s, 
One Michael Caffio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almoft damn'd in a fair wife 6 ; 

That 

In fupport of the folio, Antony and Cleopatra may b« 
quoted : 

44 I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes." 
This reading 1 once thought likely to be the true one. But 
a more intimate knowledge of the quarto copies has con- 
vinced me that they ought not without very ftrong reafon to 
be de.pa rted from . Malonb. 

* — certes,] i. e. certainly* in truth. Obfolete. So Spen- 
fer, in the Faery ^jeen, b. 4. c. 9 : 

4 * Certes her lolle ought me to forrow mod." St EE V. 

5 Forfo th y u great arithmetician,] So, in Romeo and Juliet. 
Mercutio fays : 44 one that fights by the book of arithmetick" 

Steevens. 

Iago, ho wever, means to reprefent Caftio, not as a perfon 
whofe. arirhmetick was 44 one, tivo, and the third in your bo- 
fom," but as a man merely converfant with civil matters^ 
and who knew no more of a fquadron than the number of 
men it contained. So afterwards he calls him this countcr- 
cajicr. Malone. 

6 A'felhv) ahno/i damrtd in a fair wife ;] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer fappofed that the text muil be corrupt, becaufe it ap*- 
pears from a following part of the play that Caffio was an 
unmarried man. Mr. Steevens has clearly explained the 
words in the fubfequent note :. I have therefore no doubt that 
the texc.js right; and have not thought it neceftary to infect 

* Mr. Tyi r.w hilt's note, in which he propofed to read—" a fel- 
low almoil damn'd in a fair life** Shakfpeare,\ he conceived, 
might allude to the judgment denounced in the gofpel agaiml 
thole of whom alt men f peak •well. Malone. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture is ingenious, but cannot be 
right • for the malicious lago would never have given Caffi£> 
tl.e highell commendation that words can convey, at the very 
time' that he wifhes todeprec : a/e h'im toRoderigo: though, 
afterwards, in (peaking to himfelf, [Act V. fc. i.] he gives 
him his juli character. Mason. 

That Cafbo was married, is not fufficiently implied in the , 

words, afdlovj abmji damrid in a fair wife, fince they may 

> mean. 

****** > 
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That never fet a fquadron in the field, 
Nor the divifion ot a battle knows 

More 

mean, according to Iago's licentious manner of exprefiing 
himfelf, no more than a man very near being married. This 
feems to have been the cafe in refpedt of C4H10.— Ac* IV. fc. 
i, Iago, fpeaking to him of Bianca, fays, — Why % the cry goes, 
that you jhall marry hr. CafTio acknowledges that fuch a 
report has been railed, and adds, That is the monkey's own, 
giving out : /be is perfuaded I will marry her t out of her own 
love and felj "flattery \ njt out of my promife. Iago then, hav- 
ing heard this report before, very naturally circulates it in 
his prefeut converfation with Roderigo. If Shakfpeare, how- 
ever, defigned Bianca for a courtizan of Cyprus, (where Cailio 
had not yet been, and had therefore never feen her,) Iago 
cannot be fuppofed to allude to the report concerning his 
marriage with her, and confequently this part of my argiir- 
ment muft fall to the ground. 

Had Shakfpeare, confidently with lago's character, meant 
to make him fay that Calfio was actually damn' d in being mar- 
ried to a handfome <w?man t he would have made him fay it 
outright, and not have interpofed the palliative almofi. Where- 
as what he fays at prefent amounts to no more than that (how- 
ever near his marriage) he is not yet completely damn'd, be* 
caufe he is not ahfolutely married. The fucceeding parts of 
Iago's converfation futfkiently evince, that the poet thought 
no mode of conception or exprelfion too brutal for the cha- 
racter. St E EVENS. 

There is no ground whatfoever for fuppofing that Shak-r 
fpeare defigned Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus. C tffio, 
who was a Florentine, and Othello's lieutenant, failed from 
thence in a ftiip belonging to Verona, at the fame time with 
the Moor •„ and what difficulty is there in fuppofing that Bi- 
anca, who, Caifio himfelf informs us, "haunted him every 
where." took her palfage in the fame vellel with him ; or fol- 
lowed him afterwards ? Othello, we may fuppofe, withfome 
of the Venetian troops, failed in another velfel \. and Defde- 
mona and Iago embarked in a third. 

Iago, after he has been at Cyprus but one day, fpeaks of 
Bianca, (Adl IV. fc. i.) as one whom he had long known : he 
mull therefore (if the poet be there correct) have known hec 
at Venice : 

M Now will Iqueftion CafTio of JBJanca, 

" A houfewife, that, by felling her defti es, 

" Buys her f elf bread and c baths : it is a creature % 

•J 7 Lit dotes on Caffto — as 'tis the itrumpet's plague, 

M To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one." 

Ma LONE, 
Ingeuiou* 
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More than a fpinfter; unlefs the bookifh theorick*, 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 8 

As mafterly as he : mere prattle, without practice, 

Is 

Ingenious as Mr. Tyrrwhitt's conjecture may appear, it 
but ill accords v\ ith the context. Iago is enumerating thedif- 
qualifications of Caflio for his new appointment ; but fu rely 
his being well J'poken of by all men could not be one of them. .« 
It is evident from what follows that a report had prevailed at 
Venice of Cnttio's being foon to be married 44 to the moll fair 
Bianca." Now as fhe was in Shakfpeare's language 44 a cuf- 
tomer," it was with a view to fuch^a connexion that laga 
called the new lieutenant a fellow almoji damrid. It may be 
gathered, from various circumftances that an intercourfe be- 
tween Caffio and Bianca had exilied before they left Venice; 
for Bianca is not only well known to Iago at Cyprus, but (he 
upbraids C ^fiio, (Adt HI. fc. iv.) with having been abfent a 
week from her, w hen he had not been two days on theifland. 
Hence, and from what Caifio himfelf relates, (Acl IV. fc. i.) 
I was the other day talking on the se a-ha nk with cer- 
tain Venetians, and thithbr comes fhe bauble ; by 
this hand fhe falls thus about my neck \* — it may be prefumed 
the had fecretly followed him to Cyprus : a conclufion not on- 
ly necefiary to explain the pafTage in queftion, but to preferve 
the confiftency of the fable at large. — The fea-bank on which 
Caflio was converfing with certain Venetians, was at Ve- 
nice ; for he had never till the day before been at Cyprus: 
he fpecifies thofe with whom he converfed as Venetians, be- 
cause he himfelf was a Florentine; and he mentions the be- 
haviour of Bianca in their prefence, as tending to corroborate 
the report (he had fpread that he was foon to marry her. 

Henley. 

I think, as I have already mentioned, that Bianca was a 
Venetian courtezan ; but the fea-bank of which Caffio fpeaks, 
may have been the (bore of Cyprus. In feveral other in- 
ftances befides this, our poet appears not to have recollected 
that the perfons of his play had only been one day at Cyprus. 
1 am aware, however, that this circumftanoe may be urged 
with equal force againft the concluding part of my own pre- 
ceding note •, and the term fca-bank cer afnly adds fupport 
to what Mr. Henley has fuggetfed, being the very te<m ufed 
by Lewkcnor, in his account of the Lito maggior of Venice, 
See p. 116, n. a. Malone. 

t — the bookifh theorick,] Theorick for theory. Steevens, 
This was the common language of Shakfpeare*s time. 

Malone. 

• — the ttged confuls—] The rulers of the Jiate, or civil go- 
Ternours. The word is ufed by Marlowe, in the fame fenfe, 
in Tamburlaine, a tragedy, 159° : 

44 Both we will raigne as confuls of the earth. 

MlLOKB. 

x 

I 
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Is all his foldierfhip. But, he, fir, had the election : 
And I,— of whom his eyes had feen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus ; and on other grounds 
Chriftian and heathen,— muft be be-lee'd and calm'd 9 
By debitor • and creditor, this counter-cafter ■ ; 

He 

By toged perhaps is meant peaceable* in oppofition to the 
'warlike qual fixations of which he had been fpeaking. "He 
might have formed the word in allufion to the Latin adage, 
— Cedant arma toga. Steevbns. 

9 — muft be be-lee'd and calni'd—] Be-lee'd and be-calmd 
are terms of navigation. 

I have been informed that one veflel is faid to be in the lee 
of another, when it is fo placed that the wind is intercepted 
from it. Iago's meaning therefore is, that Caffio had got to 
the wind of him, and becalmed Vim from going on. 

To be-calm (as I learn from Falconer's Marine Diclionary) 
is likewife to obftruct the current of the wind in its paftage to 
a (hip, by any contiguous pbje6r. Steevbns. 

The quarto, i6as, reads — 

muft be led and calm'd — . 

I fufpe& therefore that Shakfpeare wrote— muft be lee'd 
and calm'd. The lee-tide of a ftiip is that on which the wind 
blows. To lee* or to be lee'd may mean, to fall to leeward, 
or to lofe the advantage of the wind. 

The reading of the text is that of the folio. I doubt whe- 
ther there be any fuch fea-phrafe as to be-lee\ and fufpecl the 
word be was inadvertently repeated by the compofnor of the 
folio. 

Mr. Steevens has explain'd the word becalmed, but where 
is it found in the text ? Ma lone. 

* By debitor—] All the modern editors read— By debtor^ 
but debitor (the reading of the old copies) was the word ufed 
in Shakfpeare's time. So, in Sir John Davies's Epigrams , • 

*' There ftands the conftable, there ftands the whore,— 
M There by the ferjeant ftands the debitor'* 
See alfo the paffage quoted Irom Cymbeline in n. 1. 

Ma lone, 

1 — this counter-cafter ;] It was anciently the practice to 
Teckon up fums with counters. To this Shakfpeare alludes 
again in Cymbeline* Act V. " — it funis up thoufands in a 
trice : you have no true debitor and creditor, but it ; of what's 
paft, is, and to come, the difcharge. Your neck, fir, is pen, 
book, and counters " &c. Again, in Acolaftus* a comedy, 
1 540 : M I wyl caft my counters* or with counters make all my 
reckenynges." Stebve ns. 

So, in The Winter's Tale:—" fifteen hundred fhorn,— What 
come the wool to ?— I cannot do't without counters." 

Ma lone* 
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He, in good time, mull his lieutenant be, 
And [, (God blefs the mark 3 !) his Moor-fhip's 3 ancient. 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his hang- 
man. 

Iago. But there's no remedy, Vis the curfe of fervice-j 
Preferment goes by letter 4 , and affection, 
Not by the old gradation *, where each fecond 
Stood heir to the firft. Now, fir, be judge yourfel£ 
Whether I in any juft term am affin'd* 
To love the Moor. 

Rod. I would not follow him then* 

Iago. O, fir, content you ; 
I follow him to ferve my turn upon him : 
We cannot all be matters^ nor all mafters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You (hall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obfequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his matter's afs, 
For nought but provender, and, when he's old, cafliier'd ; 
Whip me fuch honett knaves 7 : Others there are, 
Who, trimm'd in forms and vifages of "duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themfelves ; 
And, throwing but (hows of fervice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin'd their 
coats, , 

4 — blefs the mark.'] Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, obferves, that the Scots, when they compare perfon to 
perfon, ufe this exclamation. Steevens. 

3 his Moorfliip's — ] The firft quarto leads— his ivorfZip's — . 

Steevens. 

* —by Utter, — ] By recommendation from powerful friends. 

JOH NSON. . 

5 Not by the old gradation, — ] Old gradation, is gradation 
eftablifhed by ancient practice. Johnson. 

6 Whether I in any juji term, am afnVd— ] Ajfind is the 
reading of the third quarto and the firft folio. i'he fecond 
quarto and all the modern editions have a/fig n'd. The mean- 
ing is, Do I flan I within any fuch terms of propinquity or re- 
lation to the Moor, as that- it is my duty to love him ? 

Johnson. 

The original quarto, 1622 has affign'd \ but it was mani- 
feiUy an error or the prefs. M\LONE, 

7 —honefi knaves :] Knave is here for fervant, but with 
mixture of fly contempt. Johnson. 
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Da themfelves homage : thefe fellows have fome foul ; 
And fuch a one do 1 profefs myfelf. 
For, fir, 

It it as fare as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be la go : 

In following him, 1 follow but myfeit ; 

Heaven is my judge, not 1 for love and duty, 

But feeming fo, for my peculiar end : • 

For when my outward action doth demonftrate 

The native ad and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern 8 , 'tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my lleeve 

For doves to peck at 9 : I am not what I am. 

Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe 
If he can carry't thus ! 

Iago. Call up her father, 
Route him: make after him, poifun his delight. 

Proclaim 

• In compliment extern,] In that which 1 do only for an 
outward (hew of civility. Johnson. 

So, in Sir W. D'AvenantN Albo*vine t 1629 : 

" that in fight extern 

" A patriarch feems." Stb eve ns. 

9 But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve 
For doves to peck at :] Thus the quarto, \6%1. The fo- 
lio reads — For daws, &c. I have adhered to the original co- 
py, becaufe I fufpeCt Snakfpeare had in his thoughts a paiVage 
in Lily's Euphues and his England, 1 580: *' As all coynea are 
not good that have the image of C^far, nor all gold, that 
is coyned with the kings ftampe, fo all is not truth that bear- 
eth the fhew of godlineife, nor all friends that beare a faire 
face. If thou pretend fuch love to Euphues, carry thy heart 
On the backe of thy hand, and thy tongue in thy palme, that 
I may fee what is in thy minde, and then with thy finger 
clafpe rhy mouth. —I can better take a blifter of a nettle, than 
a pneke of a role; more willing »hat a raven mould pick out 
mine eyes, than a turtle peck at them." Maloke. 

1 What a full fortune do s the thick lips OAe,] Full fortune 
iSj I believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in ano- 
ther fcene of this play a full fo'dier is put for a complete fol- 
dier. To owe is in ancient language, to own, to polfefs. 

Stbeve ns. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" — not the imperious fhew 

" Of the full-fortun'd Cxfar— 
Full is ufed by Chaucer in the fame fenfe in his Troilus, 
B. L. 

M Sufficeth this, my full friend Pandare, 
" That I have faid— Ma lone. 
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Proclaim him in the ftreets ; incenfe her kinfmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies : though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw fuch changes of vexation on J t, 
As it may lofe fome colour. 

Rod. Here is her father's houfe ; Fll call aloud. 

lago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is fpy'd in populous cities ». 

Rod. What ho! Brabantio] fignior Brabantio, ho! 

lago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves! thieves! 
thieves ! 

Look to your houfe, your daughter, and your bagsi 
Thieves! thieves! 

« 

Brabantio, above, at a •window. 

Bra. What is the reafon of this terrible fummons ? 
What is the matter there ? 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within ? 
lago. Are your doors lock'd J ? 
Bra. Why ? wherefore aik you this ? 
lago. 'Zounds, fir, you are robb'd j for fhame, put oxt 
your gown; 

Your heart is burft 4 , you have loft half your foul ; 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 

Is 

* As when, \y night and negligence, the fire 

Is fpy'd in populous cities.] The meaning, as Mr. Edwards 
has obferved, is," not that the fire wa< fpied by negligence, 
but the fire, which came by night and negligence, was fpied. 
— And this double meaning to the fame word is common to 
Shakfpeare with all other writers, efpecially where the word 
is fo familiar a one, as this in quefton. Ovid feems even to 
have thought it a beauty inftead of a defeat." M A LONE, 
The particle is ufed equivocally ; the fame liberty is taken 
by writer more correct. 

The wonderful creature f a woman of reafon ! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of feafon. 

JOH NSO N. 

3 Are your doors lock'd?] The firft quarto reads, Are all 
doors lock'd ? Steevr ns. 

* — is burft,] l. e. broken. Burft for broke is ufed in our 
author's King Henry W: P. II : and then he burfl his head, 
for crowding among the marlhal's men/' Stbevsjcs, 
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Is tupping your white ewe s . Arife, arife; 
Awake the fnorting citizens with the bell, 
Or elfe the devil will make a grandlire of you : 
Arife, 1 fav. 

Bra. What, have you loft your wits ? 

Rod. Moft reverend fignior, do you know my voice? 

Bra. Not I ; What are you ? 

Rod. My name is— Roderigo. 

Bra. The worfe welcome : 
I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors : 
In honeft plainnefs thou haft heard me fay, 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madnefs, 
Being full of fupper, and diftempening draughts 
Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 
To ftart my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, fir, fir, — 

Bra. But thou muft needs be fure, 
My fpirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good fir. 

Bra. What teli'ft thou me of robbing ? this is Venice j 
My houfe is not a grange 

Rod. Moft grave Brabantio, t » . 

In fun pie and pure foul I come to you. 

lag.. 

i — tupping your white ewe.] In the north of England a 
ram is called a tup. Malonr. 

* — ditiemptvingdraughts, — ] To be diftempered with liquor, 
was, in Shakfpeare's age, the phrafe for intoxication. In 
Hamlet \ the king is faid to be " marvellous diftempered with 
wine." Malonr. 

7 this is Venice : 

My houfe is not a grange.] That is, u you are in a pppu- 
lous city, not in a lone houfe, where a robbery might eanly be 
- committed. ,, Grange is iiri&ly and properly the farm of a 
monaftery, where the religious repofi ted their corn. Grangia % 
Lat. from Granum. But in Lincolnfhire, and in other nor* 
them counties, they call every lone houfe, or farm which 
(lands folitary, a grange. Wakton. 

So, in Daniel's Complaint of Rofamond % 1599: 
1 " — foon was I train'd from court 
M To a foliiary grange** &c. 
Again, in Meafure for Meajure 1 

M At the moated grange rtbdts this dejected Mariana.** 

Ster vb ns. 
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lago. 'Zounds, fir, you are one of thofe, that will 
not ferve God, if the devil bid you. Becaufe we come 
to do you fervice, you think we are ruffians : You'll 
have your daughter cover d with a Barbary horfe ! you'll 
have your nephews neigh to you 8 : you'll have courfers 
for coufins, and gennets for germans y . 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou 1 ? 

logo. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beaft with 
two backs 2 . 

Bra. 

8 —your nephews neigh toyou r] Nephew % in this inftance, 
has the pov\er of the Latin v\ord nepos, and lignifies a grand- 
ion, or any lineal defcendant, however remote. So, in Spen- 
fer : 

" And all thefonsof thefe five brethren reign'd 
" By due fuccefc, and alt their nephews late, ^ 
" Even thrice eleven dcfcents the crown obtainM." 
Again, in Chapman's verhon of the Odyfley, B. *4, Laertes 
lays of Telemachus, his gran/fon : t 
*' — to behold my fon 
M And nephew clofe in fuch contention." 
Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this fenfe; 
and without it, it would not be very eafy to Ihew how Bra- 
bantio could have nephews by the marriage of his daughter. 
Ben Jonfon likewife ufes it with the fame meaning. The 
alliteration in this paffage caufed Shakfpeare to have recourfe 
to it. Stbbvbns. / 

gennets for germans.'] A jennet \s a Spaniih horfe. 

Steevbns^ 

1 What profane wretch art thou That i?, what wretch 
of grofs an I licentious language? In that fenfe Shakfpeare 
often ufes the word profane. Johnson. 

It is fo ufed by other writers of the fame age; 
M How far off dwells the houfe-furgeon ? 
11 — You are a profane fellow, i'faith." 
Again, in Ben JonfonVs Tale of a Tub: 

" By the fly juilice, and his clerk profane" Steey. 
2 — your daughter and the Moor are now making the beaft 
with tvso backs.] This is an ancient proterbial exprellion in 
the French language, whence Shakfpeare probably borrowed 
it; for in the Diclionaire des Prorverbes Franco fes y par G. D. 
B. Bruftelles, 1710, nmo, 1 fiud the following article : ' 4 Faire 
la bete a deux dos," pour dire, faire Tamour. PeRCY. 

In the Diclionaire Co>Tiique % par le Roux, 8vo. 1750,- this 
phrafe is more particularly explained, under the article Bete. 
• 4 Fairc la bete a deux dos. Manicre de parler, qui fignifie etre 

couche 

/ 
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Bra. Thou art a villain. 
Iago. You are— a fenator. 

Bra This th >u ihalt anfwer ; I know thee, Roderigo. 

Rod. Sir, I will anfwer any thing. Bur 1 befeech you, 
IPt be your pleafure *, and raoft wife confent, 
(As partly, I find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o' the night 4 , 
Tranfported-— with no worfe n^r better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondalier,— 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor,— 
If this be known to you, and your allowance $ , 
We then have done you bold and faucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know* not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 

That, ■ 

coucbc avec une femme; faire lededuit. — 1 Et faifoient tojs 
deux fouvent enfemble la bete a deux das joyeufement.' — Ra- 
belais. Uv. I." There was a tranflation of Rabelais pablifhed 
in the rime of Shakfpeare. Ma lone. 

3 If the your pleafure ', &c] This and the fixteen following 
lines are not in the original quarto. They are found in the 
folio, 1623. Malone. 

♦ At this odd-even and dull-watch o'the night,] M The even 
of night Dr. Johnfon obferves, 14 is midnight, the time 
when night is divided into two even parts." This is certainly- 
true but our bufinefs is to explain the odd-even of night. By 
this Angular exprtifion, — 44 this odd-even of night,'' our poet 
appears to have meant, that it was julv approaching to, or 
jull paft, midnight; fo near, or fo recently paft, that it was 
doubtful whether at that moment it liood at the point of mid- 
night, or at fome other lefs equal divifion of the twenty four 
hours-, which a few minutes either before or after midnight 
would be. 

So, in Macbeth : 

" What is the night ? 

" Lady M. Almoft at odds with morning, which is which." 
Shakfpeare was probably thinking of his ooyifh fchool-play, 
§dd or even. Malone. 

* — and your allowance, ] i. e. done with your approbation. 

Ma lone. 

6 TTiat from the fenfe of all civility, ] That is, in oppqfition 
to, or departing from the fenfe of all civility. So, in Twelfth 
Night : 

44 But this is from my commiflion." 
Again, in The Mayor of Queenborough, by Middleton, 1661 : 
44 But this is from my bufineis." Malone. 
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Thar, frome th fenfe of all civility «, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence : 

Your daughter, — if jyou have not given her leave,— 

I fay again, hath made a grofs revolt $ 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 

In an extravagant 7 and wheeling ftranger 8 , 

Of here and every where : Straight fatisfy yourfelf : 

If fhe be in her chamber, or your houfe, 

Let loofe on me the juftice of the ftate 

For thus deluding you v. 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho ! 
Give me a taper,— call up all my people ! — 
This accident is not unlike my dream. 
Belief of it opprefTes me already :— \ 

Light, I fay! light! [Exit ', from alow. 

/ago. Farewel ; for I muft leave you : 
It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 
• ,To be produc'd 1 (as, ifl flay, I (hallj 

Againft the Moor : For, I do know, the ftate, — 
However this may gall him with fome check 2 ,— 
Cannot with fafety caft him 3 ; for he's embark'd * 

With 

7 In an extravagant, &c. ] Extravagant is here ufed in its 
Latin fignification, for 'wandering. Thus in Hamlet: "—-The 
extravagant and erring fpirit, — '* Ste EVENS. 

8 Tying her duty, beauty, ivit, and fortunes, 

In an extravagant and ivheeling /Granger,] Thus the old 
copies, tor which the modern editors, following Mr. Pope, 
have fubnituted — To an extravagant, c\:c. In K. Lear we 
find — M And hold our lives in mercy not at mercy ;) in The 
Winter's Tale, u he was torn to pieces with a bear," not " by a 
\ bear and in Hamlet, 

" To let this canker of our nature come 
" Jn further evil/' 
So, in the next fcene, we have " — in your part/' not 
" on your part." We might fubttitute modern for ancient 
phrafeology in all thefe palla^es with as much propriety as in 
the prefent. We yet fay , " fhe is iviapp'd up in bun." 

Malone. 

9 For thus deluding you.] The firft quarto reads, For this 
delujion. Steevrns. 

1 To be produc'd. — ] The folio reads, pro lufled. Steeve n?. 
* — fome c heck, ] Some rebuke. JoHnscn. 
3 — caft him \ — ] That is, difmifs him rcj H him. We ftill 
, fay, ac<i/?coat, and slco/2 ferving-man. Johnson. 

t 
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With fuch loud reafon to the Cyprus' wars, 

(Which even now ftand in ar5t) that, for their fouls, 

Another of his fathom they have nor, 

To lead their bufinefs : in which regard, 

Though I do hare him as I do hell pains, 

Yet, for neceility of prefent lite, 

I muft (hew our a flng and fign of love, 

Which is indeed but fign. Thar you thall furely find him, 

Lead to the Sagittar 4 the raifed fearch ; 

And there will 1 be with him. So, farewel. [Exit. 

Enter , below, Hrabantio, and Servants tvith torches. 

Bra. It is roo true an evil : gone fhe is ; 
And what's to come of my defpifed time 5 , 
Is nought but bitternefs— Now, Roderigo, 
Where didft thou fee her ? — -O, unhappy girl ! — 
Wirh the Moor, fay* ft thou ?— Who would be a father?— 
How didft thou know 'twas ihe ?— O, thou deceiv'ft me 
Part thought 6 !— What faidfhetoyou ? — Get more tapers ; 
Raife all my kindred.— Are they marry'd, think you ? 

Rod. Truly, 1 think, they are. 

Bra. O heaven I — How got fhe out ? — O treafon of the 
blood !— 

Fathers, from hence truft not your daughters' minds 

By 

« — the Sagittar— ] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio :— the 
Sagittary. MaLonb, 

* And <whafs to come of my defpifed time , ] Defpifed time, is 
time oj no value \ time in which 

11 There's nothing ferious in morality ; 

*" The wine of life is drawn, and the mere dregs 

M Are left this vault to brag of." Macbtth. 

Johnson. 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 
** expire the term 

" Of a defpifed life, clos'd in my bread." Stbev. 
*-0,thou deceit fl me 

Pafl thought '—I Thus the quarto 1612. The folio 1623, 
and the quartos 1630 and 1655 read, 

O floe deceives me - 
Paft thought. 

I have chofen the apoftrophe to his abfent daughter, as the 
moft fpirited of the two readings. Steeveks, 

» 

• • • 

1 
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By what you fee them act. — Is there not charms 
By which the property * of youth and maidhood 9 
May be abus'd ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of fome fuch tiling? 

Rod. Yes, fir ; I have, indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother. — O, that you had had her I— 
Some one way, fome another. — Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod. 1 think, I can difcover him ; if you pleafe 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you, lead on '. At every houfe Pil call ; 
I may command at moft : — Get weapons, ho ! 

And 

7 — Is there not charms,] Is there not fuch a thing as 
charms, &c The modern editor?, following an alterant n 
made by the editor of the (econd folio, read— Are there not 
charms, &C. M A L ONE. 

8 By whic h the property qf youth arid maidhood 

% May be abus'd ?] By which the faculties of a young vir- 
gin may be infatuated, and made .fubject to illufion* and 
v falfe imagination : 

11 — wicked dreams abufe 

" The curtain'd fleep." Macbeth. 3°H^ so ^- 
* — and maidhood — ] 1 he quartos read — and manhood — . 

Stekvens. 

1 P* a J y° u . l ea ^ on ] The fit ft quarto reads—Pray lead me 
on. SrBBVBNtt. 

2 And raife fome fpecial officers of night. — ] Thus the origi- 
nal quarto, 1622 ; fur which the editor of the folio ^ubliituttd 
— oflkers of might •, a reading which all the modern editors 
have adopted. I have more than once had occ;.fion to re- 
mark that the quarto readings were fometimeb changed by 
the editor of the folio, from ignorance of our poet's phrafeo- 
logy or meaning. 

I have no doubt that Shakfpeare, before he wrote this play, 
read The Commonwealth and Government of Venice^ tranilated 
from the Italian by Lewes Lewkenor, and printed in 4^0^ 
1599: a book prefixed to which we find a copy of verfes by 
Spenfer. This treatife furnifhed our poet with the knowledge 
of thofe officers of night, whom Brabantio here defires to be 
called to his affiftance. 

'* For the greater expedition thereof, cf thefe kinds of judg- 
ments, the heades or chief aines of the officers of the night, do 
obtaine the authority of whjch the advocator? are deprived. 
Thefe officers of the night are fix, and fix likewife are thofe 
meane otiiceYs, that have only power to correct bafe vaga- 
bonds and trifling offences. 

«' Thofe 
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And raife fome fpecial officers of night 2 .-— 

On, good Roderigo ; I'll deferve your pains. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The fame. Another fireet. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Attendants. 

Iago. Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 
Yet do I hold it very fluff o' the confcience 3 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me fervice : Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have yerk'd him 4 here under the ribs~ 
• Oth. 'Tis better as it is. 

Iago. .Nay, but he prated, 
And fpoke inch fcurvy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour, 
That, with the little godlinefs I have, 
I did full hard forbear him. Put, 1 pray, fir, 
Are you fall marry'd r for, be fure <jf this,— 

Vol. XV. L That 

M Thofe that do execute this oflke are called headesof the 
tribes of the city, becaufe out of" every tribe, (for the city is 
divided into fix tribes, there is elect -d an officer of the night t 
and a head of the tribe. — The duty of ev trier of thefe officers 
is, to keepe a watch every other night by turn, within their 
tribes •, and, now the one and then the other, to make rounds 
about his quarter, till the dawning of the day, being always 
guarded and attended on with weaponed officers and Serjeants 
and to lee that there be not any d if order done in the darknefs 
of the night, which alwaiesemboldeneth men to naughrinefle • 
and chat there be not any houfes broken up, nor theeves nor 
rogues lurking in corners with intent to do violence." Com- 
monwcalth of Venice % pp.97, 99. Malonb. 

— fluff ttthe confcience — ] This exprelfion to common rea- 
ders appears harfh.^ Stuff' of the confcience is, fubjiance or 
ejftnee of the confcience. Stuff" is a word of great force in 
the Teuronick languages. The elements are called in Dutch, 
Hoefd jfioffen, or head-fluffs . Johnson. 

Again, in King Henry Vllh 

You're full of heavenly fluff?* kc. 
Frifch's German Dictionary gives this explanation of the word 
fioff: — materies ex qua aliquid fi>ri potent. Stbevrns. 

* J had thought to have yerk'd him — ] Iago is probably here 
fpeaking of Roderigo. Ma lone. 
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That the magnifico s is much belov'd ; 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 

As double as the duke's 6 : he will divorce you f 

Or 

5 — the magnifico — ] " The chief men of Venice are by a 
peculiar name called Magnified i. e, magnificoes" Minfhew's 
Dieltonary. See too Volponc. TOLLBT. 

6 — a 'voice potential 

As double as the duke's:] It appears from Thomas's Hif- 
toryof Italy, 4to. 1560, to have been a popular opinion, though 
afalfeone, that the duke of Venice had a double voice. 44 Where- 
as," fays he, '** many have reported, the duke in ballotyng 
ihould have two voices ; it is nothinge f 0 ; for in giving his 
voice he hath but one ballot, as all others have. - Shakfpeare, 
therefore, might have gone on this received opinion, which 
he might have found in fome other book. Suppoting, however, 
that he had learned from this very pillage that the duke had 
7iot a double voice in the Council of Seven, yet as he has a vote 
in each of the various councils of the Venetian Hate, (a privi- 
lege which no other perfon enjoys,) our poet miglit have 
thought hi mfelf ju (lifted in the epithet which he has here ufed ; x 
and this circumUance, which he might have found in a book 
already quoted, Contareno's Commonwealth and Government 
&/ ft nice, 4to, 1599, was » 1 believe, herein his thoughts. 

4V The duk e himl'elf alio, if he will, may ufe the authority 
of an advocator or prefident, and make report to the councell 
of any offence, ami of any amercement or punifhment that 
is thereupon to be inflicted ; — for Jo great is the princess au- 
thorise, that he may, in whatsoever court, ADJOINE htmfctft 
to the magi/Irate therein, being piejidcnt, as his colleague and 
companion, and have eqj; a l powijr with the other 
presidents, that he might fo by this means be able to 
look into all things.'* p. 41. Again, ibidem, p. 41: "Beiides 
this, this prince [i. e. the duke, ] hath in every councell equal 
authoritie withe any of them, for one luffiage or lotte." Thus 
we fee, though he had not a double voice in any one alfembly, 
jet as he had a vote in all the various afiemblies, his voice, 
thu* added to the voice of each of the prefidents of thofe af- 
Jemblit-s, might with Uriel propriety be called double, and 
potential. — Potential, Dr. Johnfon thinks, means, operative, 
having the effecl, (by weight and injluence,) without the ex- 
ternal actual property. It is ufed, he conceives 44 in thefenle 
of fcience •, a cauilick is called potential fire." I queftion whe- 
ther Shakfpeare meant more by the word than operative, or 
powerful. 

It (hould be recollected that Jlrong beer was in our poet's 
time called double beer and therefore, though the circum- 
ftances dated in this note had not been (as I believe they were) 
in his contemplation, he might with his ufual licence have 
ufed double for powerful or operative, Malone. 
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Or pat upon you what reftraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on,) 
Will give him cable. 

Oth. Let him do his fpite : 
My fervkes, which I have done the figmory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. 'Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boafting is an honour* 
I (hall promulgate 7 ,) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege 8 ; and my demerits » 
May fpeak, unbonnetted r , to as proud a fortune 

L 2 As 

7 % 7is yet to know, 

{Which, when I know that hcafirg is an hnnoUr, 
1 /hall promulgate, J — ] i'bus the folio. The quarto, i6it r 
reads : 

Tis yet to know 

That boa fling is an honour, 

1 (hall promulgate, I fetch, &c 
Some words certainly were omitted attheprefs; and per- 
haps they have been fupplied in the wrong place. Shakfpeare 
might have written : 

Tis yet to know 

Th it boaiting is an honour ; which wh^n I know, 
I (hall promu!>j;are, f fetch my life, &c. 
I am yet to learn that bonfting is honourable, which when 
I have learned, I (hall proclaim to the world that 1 fetch my 
life, &c. Ma lone. 

8 — men of royal fic^e-J Men who have fat upon royal 
thrones. 

The quarto has— men of royal height. Siege is ufed for 
fat by other authors, bo, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 575 : 
•« — there was fet up 1 throne or /lege royal/ for the king." 
Again, in Spenfer's Faery ( 3jteen, b. 2. c. 7: 

** A lxately Jige of foveraigne m a jet t ye." STEE VE sss 
So, in Grafton's Chronicle, p. 443 : 44 Incontinent after that 
he was placed in the royal, /lege," &c, Ma lone. 
* *> — and my demerits — ] Demerits has the fame meaning in 
our author, and many others of that a^e, as merits: 
4t Opinion that fo Iticks on Marti us, may 
«* Of his demerits rob Cominius." Coriolanus. 
Again, in D/gdale's Warwick fair e, p. 850, edit. 173c; 
4t Henry Conway, efq. for his lingular demei its received tit^ 
dignity of knighthood. 0 

Mereo and demerco had the fame meaning in the Rom v 
language. St ELEVENS, 

1 May fpeak unbonnetted,") Thus all the copies read th'* 
paflage. But, to fpeak unlonnetted, is 10 '.peak with the raft 
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As this that I have reached : For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Pefdemona, 
J would not my unhoufed 2 free condition 
Put into circumfcription and confine 
For the fea's worth But, look! what lights come yonder? 
' ' Enter 

%ff, which is directly oppofite to the poet's meaning. Othello 
means to fay, that his birth and fervices fet him upon fuch a 
rank, that he may fpeak to a fenator of Venice with his hat 
cn ; i. e. without (hewing any marks of deference or inequality. 
1 therefore am inclinepl to think Shakfpeare wrote : 

May /peak, and bonnetted, csV. Thkobald. 

Bonncter (fays Cotgrave) is to put off one's cap. So, in 
Cot to/anus : 44 — thofe, who having been Tuppie and courteous 
to the people, bonnetted without any further deed to have 
them at all into their eiiimation." Vnkonnettel may therefore 
iignify, without taking the cap off. We might, 1 think, ven- 
ture toreau / m bon netted. It is common with Shakfpeare to 
* make or ufe words compounded in the fame manner. Such 
are impawn* i?npaint % impale, and irrmiajk. Of all the read- 
ings hitherto propofed, tnat of Theobald is, 1 think, the 
bell. Stkevrns 

The objection to Mr. Steevens's explanation of unbonnetted % 
i. e. without taking the cap that Shakfpeare bashimfelf 

u fed the word in fC.' Leat\ Act II 1. 1c. i. with the very contra-^ 
ry fignification, namely, for one whofe cap is off: 

" Unbonxeited he runs, 

44 And bids what will take all." 

He might, however, have employed the word here in a dif- 
ferent fenfe, Ma lone. 

Vnhoanetted % is uncovered, revealed, made known. In the 
fecond adt and third fc ene uf this play we meet with an ex- 
prelTion fmiilar to this : 44 — you unLce your reputation and 
another in As you like ;/, Ad IV. fc. i. 44 Now unmuzzle your 
wiidom,*' A. C. 

2 — unhoufed — ] Free from dome/lick cares. A thought 
natural to an adventurer. Johnson. 

Othello talking as a foldier, unhoufed may fignify the hav- 
ing no fettled houfe or habitation. VVHALLEY. 

* For the fea's worth.] I would not marry her, though (he 
were as rich as the Adriatick, which the Doge annually mar- 
ries. Johnson.. 

J believe the common and obvious meaning is the true one. 
The fame words occur in Sir W. D' Avenant's Cruel Bro- 
ther, 1650: 

, * 4 — he would not loofe that privilege, 
• 4 For the fea's worth." 
Perhars the phrafe is proverbial, 

Pliny 
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Enter Cas s 10, at a dijlance, and certain officers, with tot dies. 

lago. Thefe arc the raifed father, and his friends : 
Yon were be ft go in. 

Oth. Not I : I mud be found ; 
My parts, my title, and my perfect foul, 
Shall manifeft me rightly. Is it they ? 

lago. By Janus, I think no. 

Oth. The fervants of the duke, and my lieutenant. 
The goodnefs of the night upon you, friends ! 
What is the news ? 

Caf. The duke does greet you, general ; 
And he requires your hatte, poft-hafte appearand, 
Even on the inftant. 

Oth. What is the matter, think you > 

Caf. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine j 
It is a bufmefs of lome heat I the galliea 
Have fent a dozen fequent meflengers 4 
This very night, at one another*! hceii j 
And many of the confuls 1, raiVd, and met, 
Are at the duke's already : You have been hotly cal I'd for; 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

The 

Pliny the naturalift ha* a chapter on the riches of the fea. 
Again, in the Winter's Tain 

»« « 1 fa all the fun feet, or 

M Theclofe earth wombs, or the profiunJ Jca ntier 

M In unknown Jaihoms** &c. 
Again, in King Henry V. Ac* I J . 

4< As rich with praife, 

•* As is the ouze, and bottom of the fea, 

M With funken wreck, and lumlefs treafuries." 

Steevb ns. 

* — fequent meffengers — ] The firil quarto reads — frequent 
metfengers. St'eevens. 

s — confuls % \ Hanrner reads, councils. Theobald would 
have us read counfellors. Venice was originally governed by 
confuls : and confuls fcems to have been commonly ufed for 
councilors, as before in this play. In Albion s Triumph % a 
malque, 1651, the emperor Albanafl is faid to be attcruhd by 
fourteen confuls.— Again ; 11 The habits of the confuls <were af- 
ter the fame manner** Georfery of Monmouth, and Matthew 
Parb after him, call both dukes and carls, confuls. S T E R V E ns. 

See p. zo6, n. 8. MALON &• 
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The fenafe hath fent about three feveral quefts 
To fearch you out. 

Oth. 'Tis well 1 am found by you. 
I will but fpend a word here in the houfe, 
And go with you. 

Caf. Ancient, what makes he here ? 

lago. 'Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land carack 7 * 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. 

Caf. I do not underftand. 

lago. He's married. 

Caf. To w ho s ? 

Re-enter 

6 77ie fcnats hath fent about—} The early quartos, and all 
the modern editors, have, 

The fenate fent above three feveral quefts. 
The folio > The fetutte hath fent about, £s?f. that is, about the 
city. 1 have adopted the reading of the folio. Johnson. 

$j/c/rs are, on this occaiion, fearches. So, hi Heywood's 
Bazen Ag9 % 1613 

*• Now, if in all his quefls, he be witheld,— ." Stbev. 

7 — a land carack ,] A <arack it a Ihip of great bulk, and 
commonly of great value perhaps what we now call a galleon, 

JtHNSON. 

So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb : 
" They'll be freighted ; 

"They're made like caracks, all for ftrength and tow- 
age." Stb evens. 

Mr. Mafon obferves, that u the firft (hip that came richly 
laden from the Weft Indies to Europe were thofe from the 
Caraccas •," and feems to think that the veflel called a carack 
derived its name from thence. But a carack, or carick, (for fo 
it was more frequently written in Shakfpeare's time J is of 
higher origin, and was denominated from the Spanifti word, 
cat aca x which fignifies a veiVel of great bulk, conflru&ed to car- 
ry a heavy burthen. The Spanifti caraca t Minfheu thinks, may 
have been formed from the Italian caric§ t a lading, or freight. 

Ma lone. 

8 To who It is fomewhat lingular that Caflio mould a(k 
tfais queltion. In the third fcene of the third Adt, lago fays: 

Did Michael Cafho, when you woo'd my lady, 

Kno w of your love ? 
Oth. Fro??t firji to laff. _ 
He who was acquainted with the object courted by his friend, 
could have little reafon for doubting to vshom he would be 
married. Steevev*. 

Caffio's 
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Re-enter Othello. 

I*g9. Marry, to— Come, captain, will you go ? 
Oth. Have with you. 

Caf. Here comes another troop to feek for you. 

Enter Brabantio, Rode rig o, ami Officers of night, 

with torches and weapons. 

lago. It is Brabantio .-—general, be advis'd 9 ; 
He comes to bad intent. 
Oth. Hola ! ftand there ! 
Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 

Bra. Down with him, thief! [They draw on hah JiiUs. 
lago. You, Roderigo ! come, fir, I am for you. 
Oth. Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will rut*- • 
them.— * 

Good fignior, you fh all more command with years, 
Than with your weapon*. 
Jta O thou foul thief, where haft thou ftow'd my 
daughter ? 

Damn'd as thou art, thou haft enchanted her : 
For 1*11 refer me to all things of fenfe, 
If (he in chains of magick were not bound, 
Whether a maid— fo tender, fair, and happy , 
So oppofue to marriage, that (he (hunn'd 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation 

Would 

• 

Caflio's feeming ignorance of Othello's courtfhip or marri- 
age might only be aftecled • in order to keep his friend's fecret^ 
till it became publickly known. Blac kstone. 

Or he might fear that Othello had proved falfe to the gen- 
tle Defdemona, and married another. Ma lone. 

9 — be advis'd-,] That is, be cool j be cautious j be difcreet* 

John so n. 

1 The wealthy curled darlings of our nation,] Cur lea' is ele- 
gantly and ojientatisujly drejjed. He had not the hair particu- 
larly in his thoughts. Johnson. 

On ^another occafion Shakfpeare employs the fame expref- 
fion, and evidently alludes to the hair 1 

M If (he firft meet the curled Antony," &c. 
&>r W. UAvenant ufes the fame expreffion in his Ju/9 Italian, 
1630: 

" The cwrVd and filken nobles of the town*." 

Again : 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the footy bofom 
Of fuch a thing as thou ; to fear, not to delight ». 
Judge me 3 the world, if 'tis not grofs in fenie, 
That thou haft pracfHs'd on her with foul charms ; 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, - 
That waken motion 4 : — PU have it difputed on : 

Again . 

" Such is the curled youth of Italy/' 
I believe Shakfpeare has rhe fame meaning in the prefent 
inltance. St e evens. 

That Dr. Johnfon was miftaken in his interpretation of this 
line, is afcertained by our poet's Rape of Lucrece, where the 
hair is not merely alluded to, but exprefsly mentioned, and 
* the epithet curled is added as chara&eriftick of a perfon of the 
higheft rank : 

44 Let him have time to tear his curled haire." 
Tarquin, a king's fon is the perfon fpoken of. Edgar, when 
he w as 11 proud in heart and mind,*' curfd his hair e. 

Ma lone, 

2 — to fear, not to delight.] To one more likely to terrify 
than to delight her. So, iu the next fcene (Brabantlo is again 

fhefpeaker): 

" To fall in lor* with what Jhe fear'd to look on." 
Mr. Steevens fuppofes fear to be a verb here, ufed in the 
fenfe of to terrify ; a fignification which it formerly had. But 
J'car, I apprehend, is a fubftantive, and poetically ufed for th© 
ohjeel or tear. Malone. 

3 J u d&e me, &c] This and the five following lines are not 
in the quarto, 1622. Malone. 

4 Abus'dher deli cat* youth with drugs, or* minerals % 
That waken motion:'] The folio, where alone this paflTage 

is found, reads— That waken motion. The emendation was 
made by Sir Thomas Hanmer •, and I have adopted it, becaufe 
1 have a good reafon to believe that the words Weaken and 
<waken were in Shakfpeare's time pronounced alike, and hence 
the miftake might ealily have happened. Motion is elfewhere 
uied by our poet precifcly in the fenfe required here. So, in 
Cjmbeline : 

44 for there's no motion 

44 That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
44 Jt is the woman's part." 
Again, in Hamlet: 

44 « fenfe fure you have, * 

44 Elfe could you not have motion" 

Again, 
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f Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 

L 5 For 

Again, in Meafure for Meafure : 
** one who never feels 



The wanton ftings and motions of the fenfe/* 
So alfo, in A Mad WotM, my Majiers, by Middleton, 1608: 
44 And in myfelf footh up adulterous motion, 
" And fuch an appetite as I know damns me.'* 
We have in the play before us — wakerid wrath, and I think 
in fome other play of Shakfpeare — waken* d Icrve. So, in our 
poet's 1 17th Sonnet : 

*' But (hoot not at me in your waketfd hate." 
Ben Jonfon in the preface to his Volpone has a fimilar 
phrafeology. ** — it being the office of the comick poet to 
jtirre up gentle ajfeaionsr 

Mr. Theobald reads— That weaken notion, i. e. fays he, her 
right conception and idea of things underitanding, judg- 
m nt. 

This reading, it mud be acknowledged, derives fome fup- 
port from a palfage in King Lear, Att II. fc. iv\— " either his 
notion weakens, or his difcernings are lethargy'd." But the 
objection to it is, that no opiates or intoxicating potions or 
powders of any fort can diftort or pervert the intellects, but by 
deftroying them for a time ; nor was it ever at any time be- 
iieved by the molt credulous, that love-powders, as they were 
called, could weaken the underjianding % though it was for- 
merly believed that they could fafcinate the ajfeflions : or in 
other words, waken motion. 

Brabantio afterwards allerts, 

" That with fome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
** He wrought upon her." 
(Our poet, it fhouU be remembered, in almoft all his plavs ufea 
blood for pajjion.) And one of the fenatorsafks Othello, no', ' 
whether he had weaken d Defdemona's under/landing, but whe- 
ther he did ■ 6 

" by indirect and forced courfes 

* Subdue and poifon this young maid's affeSlionsr • 

1 he notion of the efficacy of love-powders was formerly fo 
prevalent, that in the parliament fummnned by King Richard 
the Third, on his ufurping the throne, it was publickly urged 
as a charge againlt Lady Grev, that (lie had bewitched Kin fi 
ltd ward the fourth M by Grange potions and amorous chains " 
See Fibian.p 495 ; Speed, p. 9,3, edit. 1632 ; and Habing- 
ton • Ht/lory of King hdvard the Fourth, p. 35. M a lone. 

Motion in a fubfequent fceue of thii>play is u f e d in the very 
lenle in wh.cn Hanmer would employ it. 14 But we have rea 

lX» C< StVeS? m0ihnSl Ca ' nal milfi?> ° Ur Unbhcea 
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For an abufer > of the world, a pratHifer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant : — 
Lay hold upon him ; if he do refift, 
Subdue him at his peril. 

Oth. Hold your hands, ^ 
Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 
"Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter.— Where will you that I go* 
To anfwer this your charge? 

Bra. To pnfon; till fit time 
Of law, and eourfe of direct fefiiorr, 
Call thee to anfwer. 

Oth. What if I do obey ? 
How may the duke be* therewith fatisfied ; 
Whofe meflengers are here about my fide^ 
Upon fome prefent bufinefs of the ftate, 
To bring: me to him 6 ? 

OJfi. 'Tis true, moft worthy fignior, 
The duke's in council ; and your noble fcl£ 
I am fure* is fent for. 
\tlra. Howl the duke in council t 
In this time of the night ! — Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle caufe : the duke himfelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the (fate, 
Cannot but feel tjiis wrong, as 'twere their own r 
For if fuch aclions may have pafTage free,. 
JS »nd -Haves, and pagans, ihall our fiatefmen be?. 

[E xtuni. 

SCENE 

* 

5 For an abufer y &c] Thetirft quarto reads, Suchzn abufery 
&c. Stervbnf. 

* To bring— ] The quartos read— To bear. St E evens. 

i JBo7tc/ : //rtrues, and pagans, . &c] Brabantio alludes to the 
rr»mmon condition of all blacks, who come from their ow* 
rountry, both Jlauts and pagans • and ufes the words in con- 
tempt of Othello and his complexion. — If this Moor is now 
{uiiered to efcape with impunity, it will be fuch an encourage- 
ment to his black countrymen, that we may expect to fee all. 
the firft offices of our Hate filled up by the pagans and bond- 
J?cn>es of Africa. Steevens. 

in our author's time pagan was a very common expreflioa 
•f cor»terr«pt. So, in K. Henry IT. P. II. 

M What pagan may chat be?" Malokb, , 
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SCENE III. 

The fame. A Council-Chamber. 
T/kDuke, and Senators, fitting at a table ; Officers attending* 

Duke. There is no compofition 8 in thefe news*, 
That gives them credit. 

i Sen. Indeed, they are difproportion'd ; 
Mv letters fay, a hundred and feven gallies. 

Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 

l. Sen. And mine, two hundred : 
But though they jump not on a juft account, 
(As in thefe cafes, where the aim reports 
'Tis oft with difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkifh fleer, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Duke. Nay, it is poflible enough to judgmenr ; 
I do not fo iecure me in the error, 
But the main article 1 do approve 
in fearful fenfe. 

Sailor, [ivit/iout.] What ho ! what ho ! what ho f 

Enter an Officer, with a Sailor. 

Offi. A mefTenger from the gallies. 
Duke. Now ? the bufinefs ? 

Sail. The Turkifh preparation makes for Rhodes ; • 

So- 

■ There is no ©ompofuion— ] Compofition, for confijiency % 
concordanry. WarhuRTON. 

* — thefe neivs^ Thus the quarto, 1612, and fuch was fre- 
quently the phrafeology of Shakfpeaie's age. So, in The Spanijb 
Tragedy, 16 io : 

44 The news are more delightful! to his foul, — 
The folio reads— this news. Ma lone. 
9 — where the aim reports,] In thefe cafes where conje&ure 
or fufpicion tells the tale. Aim h again ufed as a iubfiaiuive, 
>n this fenfe, in Julius Cafar t 

44 What you wouU work me to, I have fome aim.* 9 
Thus the folio. Tbe quarto reads— they aim'd reports. 

Ma lonb. 

To aim is to conjecture. So, in The Two Gentlemen of l r erona: 
** But iearing lcti my jealous aim might err.*' 

SfEBVE KS. 
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?o was 1 bid report here to the ftate, 
By fignior Angelo*. 

Duke. How fay you by this change ? 

I. Sen. This cannot be, 
By no aflay of reafon 2 ; 'tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falfe gaze : When we confider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 
And let ourfelves again but underftand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion 3 bear it, 
For that it ftands not 4 in fuch warlike brace 5 , 
But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs'd in if we make thought of this, 
We muft not think, the Turk is fo unfkilful, 
To leave that late ft, which concerns him firft ; 
NeglecTmg an attempt of eafe, and gain, 
To wake, and wage, a danger profitlefs 5 . 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for Rhode** 

Ojfi. Here is more news. 

Enter a Meflenger. 

Mef. The Ottomites, k reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due courfe toward the ifle of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 

I. Sen. Ay, fo I thought 1 How many, as you guefs ? 

Mef - 

* By Signior Angelo.] This hemiftich is wanting in the firft 
quarto. Sr rev ens. 

* Bjno allay of reafon;— -] Bring it to the tefi, examine it * 
by reafon as we examine metals by the ajfay, it will be founds 
counterfeit by all trials. Johnson. 

3 — with wore facile queltion — ] With \etedfpute \ with lefs 
oppofuion. Ma son. 

4 For that it /lands not\&c.] The feven following lines are 
added fnue the firft edition. Pope. 

5 — cat like brace,] State of defence. To arm was called 
to brace on the armour. Johnson. 

6 To wake, and wage, a danger profitlefs.'] To ovdgtf here,, 
as in many other places inShakfpeare, lignines to fight, to com- 
bat. Thus, in King Lear v 

To wage againft the enmity of the air.** 

It took its rife from the more common exprdiion, to wage 
war. Sl'ERVE NS. 

* Ay, fo y &c— ] This line is not in the firft quarto. 

St E evens. 
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Mcf. Of thirty fail : and now do they re-ftern 8 
Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpofes toward Cyprus.— Si gnior Montano, 
Your trufty and moft valiant fervitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him 9 . 

Duke. 'Tis certain then for Cyprus,— 
Marcus Lucchefe. is not he in town ? 

1 . Sen. He's now in Florence. 

Duke. Write from us; wifh him, poft, poft-hafte dif* 

patch a . • 
I. Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor. 

Enter Brabant 10, Othello, Iago, Roderigo, and 

Officers. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we muft ftraight employ you 
Againft the general enemy Ottoman 3. 

Idid ' 

* — they do re-ftem — ] The quartos mean to read re -ft erne, 
though in the firft of them the word is mifpelt. St b eve ks. 

9 And prays you to believe Aim.] He intreais you not to doubt 
the truth of this intelligence. J o h nso n . 

1 Marcus Lucchefe, ] The old copies have Luccicos, Mr. 
Steevens made the correction. Ma lone. 

* — nw/h him, poft, poft-hafte difpatch.] i. e. tell him we 
wifti him to make all poffible hafte. Poft-hafte is before in this • 
play ufed adjedtively: 

M And he requires your hafte, poft-hafte appearance. 19 
All meflengersin the time of Shakfpeare were enjoyned, 

41 Hafte, hafte ; for thy life, poft hajfe." 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1612. The 

folio read> : 

44 Write from us to him, poft, poft-hafte difpatch." 

Malonb^ 1 

3 Valiant Othello, we muft Jiraight employ you 

Again/? the general enemy Ottovian] It is par'; of the 
policy of the Venetian Uate never to entruft the command of 
an army to a native. 41 To exclude, therefore,*' (fays Con- 
tareno. as translated by Lewkeuor, 4to, 1 5 99,) " out of our 
cftate the danger oroccafion of any fuch ambitious enterprifes, 
our anceftors held it a better courfe to defend the dominions 
on the continent with foreign mercenary foidiers, than with 
their homebred citizens.'* Again : 41 Their charges and yearly 
occafions of difburfement are likewife very great-, for alvvaies 
they do entertain in honourable fort with great provifion a cap- 
taine general^ who ahvaies is a Jit anger borne ^ Ma lone, 
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I did not fee you ; welcome, gentle fignior; [t$ Bra. 
We lack'd your counfel and your help to-night. 

Bra. So did I yours : Good your grace, pardon me ; 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of bufinefs, . 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the general- 
care 

Take hold 4 on me ; for my particular grief 
Is of fo flood-gate and o'er- bearing nature, 
That it engluts and fw allows other forrows,. 
And it is mil itfel£ 

Duke. Why, what's the matter ? 

Bra. My daughter f O; my daughter!. 

Sen. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me ; 
She is abus'd, ftol'n from me, and corruptecf 
By fpells and medicines bought of mountebanks 5 : 
For nature fo prepofteroufly to err, 

Being: 

* Take hold—[ The firft quarto reads, Take any hold. 

Steeve NS.- 

5 By fpeUs an d medicines bought of mountebanks i\ Rymer 
has ridiculed this circumftance as unbecoming ( both for its 
weakuefs and fuperftnion) the gravity of the accufer, and the 
dignity of the tribunal; but his ciiticifm only expofes his own- 
ignorance. The circumftance was not only exactly in charac- 
ter, but urged with the greater! addrefs, as the thing chiefly to 
I>e infilled on. For, by the Venetian law, the giving love- 
potions was very criminal, as Shakfpeare without queiiion well* 
underftood. Thus the law, De i malefic'u et herbarie t cap. 17. 
of the Code, intitled, Dftlla promilTion del maleficio. "Starui — 
" mo-etiamdio, che fe alcun homo, o femina, harra fatto ma- 
•' leficii, iquali fe dimandano vulgarmente amatorie, o vera- 
4 * mente alcuni altri maleficii, che alcun homo o femina fe 
M haveflbn in odio, fia frufta et bollado, et che hava confegli*. 
** ado patifca fimile pena." And therefore in the preceding: 
fcene Brabantio calls them, 

arts inhibited i and out of warrant. 

Warburton.. 

Though I believe Shakfpeare knew no more of this Venetian 
law than I do, yet he was well acquainted with the edicts of 
that fapvent prince king James the tuft, againli 

praftifers 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. Steeve NS^ 
See p. 424, n. 4* Ma lone. 
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Being not deficient 6 , blind, or lame of fenfe, 
Sans witchcraft could not 7. 

Duke. Whoe'er he be, that, in this foul proceeding, 
Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herfelf, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You lhall yourfeif read in the bitter letter, 
After your own fenfe j yea, though our proper foa 
Stood in your adion *. 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 
Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it feems, 
Your fpecial mandate, for the ftate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke, and Sen. We are very forry for it. 

Duke. What, ia your own part,, can you fay to this ? 

[to Othello* 

Bra. Nothing, but this is fo. 

Oth. Moft potent, grave, and reverend figniors, 
My very noble and approved good matters,— 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moft true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending > 

Hath 

• ^ 

* Being not, &c] This line is wanting in the firft quarto. 

Ste evens. 

7 For nature fo prepofleroujly to err — 

Sans <witchcrajt could not. ] Omit to, fays Mr. Mafon, 
" and then the fentence will be complete." 

Omiffion is at all times the moll dangerous mode of emen- 
dation, and here aifuredly is unnecelfary. We have again and 
again had occafion to obferve, that Shakfpeare frequently be- 
gins to conftiuft a fentence in one mode, and ends it in another. 
Here he ufes could not, as if he had written, has not the power 
9r capacity to, &c. It is not in nature fo to err • fhe knows not 
how to do it. Maldne. 

• Stood in your acliin. ] Were the man expofed to your 
4harge or accufation. Job nso n. 

9 The very head and front of my offending — ] The main % the 
whole, unextenuated. Johnson. 

A Gmilar expreflion is found in Marlowe's Tamburlaine^ 
159c; 

M The man that in the forehead of his fortunes 
" Bsa res figures of renowne and miracle." 
Again, in Troths and Crcffida : 

44 So rich advantage of a promVd glory, 

M As fmiles upon the forehead of this action." 

MALONRv 

$ 
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Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my fpeech» 

And little blefs'd with the fet phrafe of peace 1 ; 

For fince thefe arms of mine had feven years' pith,. 

Till now fome nine moons wafted, they have us'd 

Their deareft action 4 in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I fpeak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 

And therefore little (hall I grace my caufe, 

In fpeaking for myfelf : Yet, by your gracious* patience* 

I will a round unvarnifh'd tale deliver 

Of my whole courfeof love; what drugs, what charm** 

What conjuration and what mighty magick, 

(For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal,) 

I won his daughter *. 

Bra. A maiden never bold ; 
Of fpirit fo ftill and quiet, that her motioa - 

Blufhed 

" And little bl'fsd>wuh the fef phrafe of ptace; ] Thos the 
quarto, 1622. Iht foliD reads— with the foft phrafe of peace. 
Soft may have been ufed for Jlill and calm, as oppofed to thfc 
clamours of war. So, in Coriolanus: 
44 Say to them, 

44 Thou art their fhldier* and, being bred in broils, 
44 Hall not the foft way, which tllou dolt confefs 
44 Ware fit for thee to ufe.' r 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

. " *Tk a Worthy, deed, 

u And (hall become you well, to entreat your captain" 
^ 44 To foft and gentle fpeech " Malonb. 
4 Their deareii afiion — ] i. e. their moft important acYion. 

Malone . 

I fhould give thefe words a more natural figruficatic n, and 
fuppofe that they mean — their farvourite action, the action 
moil dear to them. Othello fays afterwards : 

44 I do agnize . 

„ 44 A natural and prompt alacrity 
** I find in hardnefs." Ma sow. 
3 I won his daughter. ] i. e. 1 won his daughter with 1 and fa 
all the modern editors read, adopting an interpolation made 
by the editor of the fecond-folio, who a as wholly unacquainted 
with our poet's metre and phrafeolo^y. In 7imon of Athens 
we have the fame elliptical expreffion : 

44 Who had the world as my confectionary, 
44 The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men,. 
* 4 At duty, more than I could frame employment [for], 

Malonb. 



1 
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Blufhed at herfelf 4 ; And (he,— in fpite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing,— 
To fall in love with what (he feared to look on ? 
It is a judgment maim'd, and moft imperfect, 
That will confefs — perfection fo could err 
Againft all rules of nature ; and mull be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this fhould be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with fome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with fome dram conjur'd with this effed, 
He wrought upon her. 

Duke. To vouch this *, is no proof ; 
Without more certain and more overt teft 
Than theft? thin habits 7 , and poor likelihoods 
Of modern feeming, do prefer againft him. 

\.Sen. But, Othello, {peak;— 
Did you by indirect and forced courfes 
Subdue and poifon this young maid's affections ? 
Or came it by requeft, and fuch fairqueiiion 
As foul to foul afforded* ? 

Oth. I do befeech you, 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary f , « 
And let her fpeak of me before her father : 
If you do find me foul in her report, 

■ 

4 Blu/h'd at herfelf-, ] Mr. Pope reads— at it/elf, but without 
neceftity. Shakfpeare, like other writers of his age, frequently 
ufes the perjbnal, inftead of the neutral pronoun. Stbbvbni. 

5 To Douch % &c] The firft folio unites this fpeech with the 
preceding one of Brabantio % and inftead of Certain reads wider. 

S TBEVBN8. 

f — overt teft, ] Open proofs, external evidence, J oh n so N. 

7 — thin habits, • 

Of modern fieming, — ] Weak fhew of flight appearance. 

iOHNSON. 
Ialone. 

The firft quarto reads': 

The/e are thin habits, and poore likelihoods 
Of modern /eemings you prefer againft him. 

&TEBVR N5. 

* — to the Sagittary, ] So the folio here and in a former paf- 
fage. The quarto in both places reads — the Sagittar. 

Malonb. 

The Sagittary means the fign of the fictitious creature i'o 
•ailed, i. e. an animal compounded of man and horfe, and 
armed with a bow and quiver. Stesvbns. • 

The 
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The truft, the office, I do hold of you 9 , 
Not only take away, but let your fentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Defdemona hither. 

Oth. Ancient, condurR them; you beft know the place. 

[Exeunt I ago, and Attendants. 
And, till {he come, as truly 1 as to heaven 
I do confefs 2 the vices of my blood, 
So jnftly to your grave ears I'll prefent 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And (he in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father 
Lov'd me ; oft invited me ; ftill quem'on'd me 
The ftory of my life from year to year ; 
The battles, fieges, fortunes, that I have pafs'd. 
I ran it through even from my boyifh days, 
To the very moment that he br.de me tell it. 
Wherein 1 fpake of moft difaftrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth fcapea i'th' imminent deadly breach i 
Of being taken by the infolent foe, 
And fold to (laveryj of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel's hiftory s: 

Wherein 

• The truft % &c. ] This line is wanting in the firft quarto. 

Strrvbns. 
1 — as truly—] The firft quarto read*, as faithful, 

/ SlEBVBNS^ 

• ldo confefs, &cj This line is omitted in the firil quarto. 

Steevbns. 

• And portance, &c] I have reftored, 

And with it all my travel's hiflory : 
from the old edition. It is in the relt, 

And portance in my trauePs hiflory. 
Rymer, in his criticifm on this play, has changed it to />er. 
tents , inltead of portance. Pope. 

Mr. Pope has reftored a line, to which there is little objec- 
tion, but which has no force. I believe portance was the au- 
thor's word in foine reviled copy. I read thus, 
Of being 

— fold to Jlavery, cf my redemption thence, 
An I portance in't my travels hi/lory. 
My redemption form flawy, and behaviour in it. Joh nson^. 

i doubt- 
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Wherein of antres vaft 4 and defarrs idle 5 , 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whole heads touch heaven. 

It 

• 

I doubt much whether this line, as it appears in the folio, 
came from the pen of Shakfpeare. The reading of th> quaito 
may be weak, but it is fenfe-, but what are we to underitand 
by my demeanour, or my fuiferings, (which ever is the mean* 
i;ig,) in my travel's hi/lory? Malose 

Portance is a word already ufed in Coriolunus: 

M — — took irom you 

The apprehenfion of his prefent portance, 
11 Which molt gibingly, uugravely, he did fafhion/' Uz. 
Spenfer, in the third Canto of the fecond Book of the Faery 
2>ueen t like wife ufes it: 

i4 But for in court gay poi >taunce he perceiv*d. ,r 

St b e v e n s. 

* Wherein of antres t'o/r, &cj Difcourfes of this nature 
made the fubjeS of the politeft converfations, when voyages 
into, and discoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. So 
when the Ballard Faulconbridge, in King John, defcribes the 
behaviour of upltart greatnefs, he makes one of the eflential 
circumltances of it to be this kind of table-talk. The fafhion 
then running altogether in this way, it is no wonder a young 
lady of quality (hould be itruck with the hiftory of an adven- 
turer. So that Rymer, who profefledly ridicules this whole 
circumftance, and the noble author of the Char after jftict % who 
wore obliquely fneers at it, only expoie their own ignorance. 

WARBURTok, 

Whoever ridicules this account of theprogrefs of love, fhews 
his ignorance, not only of hiftory, but ot nature and manners. 
It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, 
reclufe, timorous, and delicate, mould defire to here of events 
and fcenes which (he could never fee, and fhould admire the 
man who had endured dangers, and performed acVions, which, 
however great, were yet magnified by her timidity. Johnson. 

5 — and defarts idle,] Every mind is liable to abfence and. 
inadvertency, elfe Pope [who reads — defarts wild,"] could ne- 
ver have rejected a word fo poetically beautiful. Me is an 
epithet ufed to exprefs the infertility of the chaotick itate, in 
the Saxon tranflation of the Pentateuch" Johnson. 

So, in the Comedy of Errors i 

" U fur ping »vy, briar, or idle mofs. M 

Mr. Pope might have found the epithet wild in all the three 
laft folios. Steevens. 

The epithet, idle, which the ignorant editor of the fecond 
folio did not underftand, and therefore changed to wild, is conf- 
ormed by another palfage in this act 14 -^either to have it Iterkl 
with iilenefs, Of manured with induftry." MAL.ONE. 
— antres — ] Caves and dens. Johnson. 
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• 

It was my hint to fpeak «, fuch Was the procef$j 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 

Do grow beneath their fhoulders 1 . Thefe things tohearv 

Would Defdemona ferioufly incline : 

Bit (till the houfe affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as fhe could with hafte difpatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour 

« // ivas my hint to fpeak,} Thus the folio. The quarto,. 
16%1 reads, It was my he nt to fpeak. Ma LONE. 

Heat occurs at the conclufion of the fourth Adt of Meafure 
for Meafure. It is derived from the Saxon Henton } to take 
hold of, to feize. 

** — the graved citizen - 
•* Have hent the gates." 
But in the very next page Othello fays: 
— Upon this hint 1 fpake» 
It is certaine therefore that change is unneceflary. 

Stbsvkm. 

* — men vjhofe heads 
Do grow beneath their /boulders.] Of thafe mtn there it 
an account in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a book 
of that time. Johnson. 

The Cannibals and Anthropophagi were known to an Eng- 
lifh audience before Shakfpeare introduced them. In the 
Hi/lory of Orlando Furiofo, play'd for the entertainment of 
Queen EH%abeth % they are mentioned In the very flrft feene j 
and Raleigh fpeaka of people whofe heads appear not uti%t 
their (boulders, 
Again, in the Tragedy of Locrine^ 1595 / 
41 Or where the bloody Anthrcpophagi 
M With greedy jaws devour rhe wand'ring wights." 
The poet might likewife have read of them in Pliny's AW, 
Hifl, tranilated by P. Holland, 1601, and in Stowe's Chronicle. 

Stervbnb. 

Our poet has in The Ttmftft mentioned " men whofe heads 
Hood in their breaits." He had in both places probably 
Hackluyt'sro/^e, 1598,111 view M On that branch which is 
called Caora, are a nation of people whofe heades appear e not 
above their fhoulders:-^- they are reported to have their eyes in 
their fhoulders, and their mouthes in the middle of their 
breaits." 

Raleigh alfo has given an account of men whofe heads do- 
grow beneath their fhoulders, in his Defcription of Guiana > 
publilhed in 1596, a book that without doubt Shakfpeare had 
read. Maionb, 
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Devour up my difcourfe 8 : Which I obferving, 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 
But not intentively 6 : I did confent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I would fpeak of fomediftrefsful ftroke, 
That my youth fuffer d. My ftory being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of fighs 1 : 

She' 

9 — and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my difcourfe .] So, in Marlowe's Luft's Domi- 
nion) written before 1593 : 

44 Hang both your greedy ca*s upon my lip? ; 
44 Ltt them devour my Jpeech. v 
Again, in Spenfer's Faery Otyeene, B. VI. c. ix. 

44 Why left thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
14 Hong itill upon his melting mouth attent." 

Malo ne. 

44 Uiacofrjue iterum demens audi re labores 

44 Expofcit, pendetque iterum narraiuis ab ore." Fi»g. 

Mason. 

• But not intentively: — ] Thus the eldeft quarto. The folio 
reads infiinttively. Perhaps it (hould be, dfiinclively. 

The old word, however, may itand. Intention and attention 
were once fynon ymous. So, in a play called The J/le of Gulls, 
1633: 41 Grace ! at fitting down they cannot intend it for hun^ 
gar/' i. e. attend to it. Defdemona, who was often called out 
of the room on the fcore of houfe-aflairs, could not have heard, 
Othello's tale intentively , i. e. with attention to all its parts. 
Again, in Chapman's Vernon of the Odylley, B. VIII. 
* 4 For our (hips know th'exprelfed minds of men • 
•* And will fo molt intentively retaine 
44 Their fcopes appointed, that they never erre." 

Steevens. 

Shakfpeare has already ufed the word in the fame fenfe in 
his Merry Wives of Windfor : 44 — fhe did courfe over my ex- 
teriors with fuch a greedy intention!' 

Difiinflively was the conjectural emendation of the editor 
of the fecond folio, who never examined a fingle quarto copy. 

Ma lone. 

1 — a ivor Id of fighs :] It was k'iffes in the later editions : 
but this is evidently the true reading. The lady had been 
forward indeed to give him a world of kijfes upon the bare 
recital of his ilory ; nor does it agree with the following lines. 

Popb. 
Sighs 
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She fwore,— in faith, 'twas ftrange/twas pafling Grange; 

*T\vas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wilh'd, (he had not heird it; yet fhe wilh'd 

That heaven had made her fuch a man : (he thanked me; 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov'd her, 

I mould but teach him how to tell my ftory, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I fpake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers 1 had paft j 

AndIlov'<l her that fhe did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft 1 haveus'd; 

Here comes the lady, let her witnefs it. 

Enter Desdemona, 1 a c o, and Attendants. 

Duke. I think this tale would win my daughter too — 
Good Brabant io, 

Take up this mingled matter at the Deft: 
Men do their broken weapons rather ufe, 
Than their bare hands. 

Bra. I pray you hear her fpeak; 
If fhe confefs, that fhe was half the wooer, 
Deftruclion on my head if my bad blame 
Light on the man ! — Come hither, gentle miftrefs, 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where mod you owe obedience ? 

Def. My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty : 
To you I am bound for life, and education ; 
My Hie, and education, both do learn me 
How to refpecl you ; you are the lord of duty 3 , 
I am hitherto your daughter: But here's my hufband ; 
And fo much duty as my mother Ihew'd 
To you preferring you before her father 4 , 

So 

Sighs is the reading of^ the quarto, \6n \ h\ffes of the folio. 

Malokk. 

2 Dejlruclion, &c. ] The quartos read, denruCtion light on 
me. Ste evens. # 

* You are the lord of dufy y ] The firft quarto reads, 

You are lord of all my duty. Stc even s. 
4 Andfo much duty as my mother Jbtnifd 

To JK>U, prefeii'tKg yr.u before her father, Sic] Perhaps 
Shakfpeart had here in his thoughts the aufwer of the vcung- 
elt daughter of Ina t king of the Weft Saxons, to her fatlur, 
which he feems to have copied in ICfag Lair. Maloke, 
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'So much I challenge that 1 might profefs 
Due to the Moor my lord. 

Bra. God be with you, 1 have done : — 
Pleafe it your grace, on to the Mate alfairs; 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get it.—- 
Come hither, Moor : 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which s, but thou haft already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thee. — For your fake, jewel, 

I am glad at foul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape wouid teach me tyranny, * 

To hang clogs on them.— 1 have done, my lord. 

Duke. Let me fpeak like yourfelf *j and lay a fentence. 
Which as a grife 7 , or ftep, may help theie lovers 
Into your favour 8 . 

When remedies are paft, the griefs are ended 9 9 
By feeing the worft, which late on hopes depended. 
To mourn a mifchief that is paft and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new mifchief on 1 . 

What 



« Which, &c] This line is #rnitted in the firft quarto. 

Sl'E EVE NS, 

6 Let me /peak like your felf\ ] The duke feems to mean, 
-when he fays he will fpeak like Brabantio, that he will fpeak 
fententiouflv. Johnson. 

Let me fpeak like yourfelf ; ] i. e. let me fpeak a« yourfelf 
would fpeak, were you not too much heated with pallion. Sir 
J. Reynolds. 

7 — as a grife, ] Grize from degrees, A grize is a ftep. S« 
in Timon: 

u for every grize of fortune 

" Is fmooth'd by that below." — 
Ben Jonfon, in his Sejanus % gives the original word : 
4< Whom when he fa a lie fpread on the degrees** 
In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimenhons of King's 
College chapel at Cambridge are fet down, the word occurs, as 
fpelt in fome of the old editions of Shakfpeare. " — From 
the provoft's ftall, unto thegreece called Gradus Chori y 90 feet." 

Ste EVENS. 

8 Into your favour.] This is wanting in the folio, but found 
in the quarto. Johnson. 

9 When r medies are p*ft, the griefs are ended, — ] This our 
poet has elfewhere exprefled by a common proverbial fentence, 
Paft cure is fit 11 pajl cure. Malone. 

* — new mifchief on.] The quartos read — more mifchief.— 

Ste eve ns. 
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lod. He, fir. ' 

lago. I cry you mercy ; Here's Caffio hurt by villains. 

Gra. Caffio ! 

lago. How is it, brother ? 
Caf. My leg is cut m two. 
lago. Marry, heaven forbid ?— 
Light, gentlemen j — I'll bind it with my {hirt. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. What is the matter, ho ? who is't that cryM ? 
lago. Who is't that cry'd ? 
Bian. O my dear Caffio! my fweet Caffio I 
O Caffio! Caffio! Caffio! 

* lago. O notable (trumpet !— Caffio, may you fufpeiTt " 
Who they mould be, that have thus mangled you t * ■ 
Caf. No. * * . ' / ■ 

Gra. I am forry, to find you thus ; I have been to 
feek you. 

lago. Lend me a garter 7 : So.— O, for a chair, 
To bear him eafily hence ! 

Bian. Alas, he faints : — O Caffio j Caffio! Caffio! 

lago. Gentlemen all, I do iufpeel this cram 
To be a party in this injury 
Patience a while, good Caffio. — C>me, come; 
Lend me a light. — Know we this face, or no ? 
Alas ! my friend, and my dear countryman, 
Roderigo ? no :— Yes, fure ; — O heaven I Roderigo. 

Gra. What, of Venice ? 
: lago. Even'he, fir; did you know him ? 

Gra. Know him? ay. 

lago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle pardon ; 
Thefe bloody accidents mud excufe my manners, 
That f> negleded you. . 

Gra. I am glad to fee you. 

lago. How do you, Caffio ?— O, a chair, a phair i 
Gra. Roderigo ! . 

Vol. XV. S ' y lap 

7 Lend me agarfer, &c] This fpeech if omitted in the firft 
jquarto. Strbvbns. \ ' 

• To he a party in this injury.] ThuvtUe folio. The quarto, 
*62i t .reads — to bear a part in this. M A Lone. 
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Iago. He, He,' 'tis Re: — O, that's Well faid j- — the 
chair — [ A chair bt ought itu. 

Some got d man bear him carefully from Jience,; 
I'll fetch the general's furgeon — -lor you, miflrefs, 

[to Bianca. 

Save you your labour. — He that lies (lain here, Caflio, 
Was my dear friencl : What malice was between you ? 
Caf. None in the world; nor do I know the man. 
Iugo. [to Bian.J What, look you pale ?— O, bear him.. 

out o' the air: — [Caflio ami Rod. are borne of. 
Stay you, good gentlewoman 8 : — look you pale, mii- 
treis? 

Do you perceive the gnflnefs 9 of her eye ? — , 
Nay, if you flare ', we fhall hear more anon ; — 
Behold Jier well ; I pray you, look upon her ; 
Do you fee, gentlemen ? nay, guiltinefs will fpeak, , 
Though tongues were out of ufe. 

• • ■ 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. 'Las, wirat's the mattery what's the matter, 
hufband ? 

lago. Caifio hath here been fet on in t he dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellovys that are fcap'd $ 
He's almoft (lain, and Rpderigo dead. 

Emil. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Caflio! 

Iago. This is the fruit of whoring.—Pr'yrhee, Emilia^ 
Go know of Caflio where he fupp'd to-night 2 *— 

What 

* — good gentlewoman :] Thus the quarto, 16*22. The 
folio reads — gentlemen. That the original is the true reading, 
may be collected from the fuuat.ion and feelings of the parties 
on the fcene. No reafon can be afligned why Lodcvico and 
Gratiano fhould immediately quit the fpot where they now 
are, before they had heard from Iagp further particulars of 
the attack on Caflio, merely becauie Caflio was borne off : 
whereas, on the other hand^ his miflrefs, Bianca, who has 
been officially offering him alhftance, would naturally endea- 
vour to accompany him to his lodgings. Ma i^o ne.. 

' — the gaftnefs — ] So the folio. The quartos read, jef- 
tures. St E evens, 

1 A T <y. if you ft are ^ So the folio.. The quajtos read, 
fttrrt. St f. evens. 

* - Pr'jthee, Emilia ' , <?# 
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What, do you fhake at that ? 

Bian. He fupp'd at my houfe; but I therefore make 
not. 

lago. O, did he fo? I charge you, go with me. 
Fie, fie upon thee, ftrumpet! 

Bian. I am no ftrumpet ; but of life as honeft, 
As you that thus abufe me. 

Emil. As I ? foh ! fie upon thee ! 

lago. Kind gentlemen, let's go fee poorCaffio drefs'd 
Come, miftrefs, youmuft tell us another tale.*— 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what has happ'd.^— t ' 
Will you go on, I pray ?— This is the night, [AfiJe. 
That either makes me, or fordoes 3 me quite. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

A Bed-chamber: Desdemona in beJ 9 a flee p. Aligfa % 

burning. 

Enter Othello. 

Oth. It is the caufe, it is the caufe, my foul,— - 
Let me not name it 4 to you, you chafte ftars !— * 

S 2 It 

- 

Go know of Coffin where he fupp\l to night i] In the la ft 
*fcene of the preceding ad lago informs Roderigo, thatCaffio 
was to fup with Bianca ; that he would accompany Caffio to 
her houfe, and would take care to bring him away from 
rhence between twelve and one. Calfio too had himfelf in— 
formed lago, in Ait I V. fc. i. that he would fup with Bianca, 
and lago had promifed to meet*him at her houfe. Perhaps,, 
however, here lago chofe to appear ignorant of this fa6r, con- 
fcious that he had way-laid Caffio, and therefore defnous of 
being thought ignorant of his motions during the evening. 

Malone. 

3 — or fordoes me quite.] To fordo is fto.undo, to ruin, to 

deftroy. Strkvens. 

* It is the caufe, it is the caufe t my foul, — 1st 
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It is the caufe. — Yet I'll not fhed her blood ; 
Nor fear that whiter (kin of hers than GiOVY, 
And fmooth as monumental alabafter. 

[takes off his fixer J. 
Yet fhe rnuf1 die, e|fe (he'll betray more men s . 
Put out the light, and then put out the light 6 : 



Let me rot name it — ] The abruptnefs of this foliloquy 
makes it obfeure. The meaning, I trunk, is this,; 41 1 am 
u here (fays Othello in his mind) over* helu»ed with horror. 
" What is the realon of this perturbation ? Is it want of re- 
M folutton to do jultice ? Is it the dread of fhedding blood ? 
M No •, it is not the r.cVion that (hocks me, bur it is the caujc^ 
14 it is the caufe* my foul \ let me n^t name it to you, ye chafie 
44 flats! it is the cau/e." Jom nso N. 

Othello, full of horror at the cruel action, which he is about 
to perpetrate, feems at this inftunt to be ieeking his juilifica- 
tion, from rcprefenting to himfclf the cazife, i.^. the greai- 
nefs of the provocation he had received. Str r VR N8. 

Shakfpeare feems to have had the following verfe in the 
f.fth chapter of Jeremiah in view : 44 They overpafs the deeds 
of the wicked ; they jad^e not the caufe* the caufe of the f*- 
therlefs ; — -fhall not my foul be avenged on fuch as this ?" In 
imitation of this the poet meant, if his interrupted exprefii- 
ons were completed, to fay, 44 It is the caufe, the caufe of 
virtue and cha/t;ty % which I am going to maintain : my foul, 
this is the offence thou hop to a*verge : but let me not name the 
offence to you, ve chalte ftars •, it i the caufe of cha/tity y and 
fhe mull die,, elfe fhe'll betray more men. Ju/the dtmands it 
from me. Anonym us. 

5 Yet /he muji die* elfe Jhe'U letray more men ] This is the 
fecond attempt of Othello to juflify what he has undertaken. 
Firft he fays, It is the caufe* i. e. his own caufe • now he is 
willing to fuppofe himfelf the preventer of fucceeding mif- 
-chief to others. Steevens. 

6 Put out the light* and then put out the light :] This is one 
of the pallages to which I alluded in a note on As you like it 9 
in which by a modern regulation our poet's words have ob- 
tained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in his 
thoughts. Mr. Upton was the firft perfon who introduced 
the conceit in this line, which has been adopted fince his 
book appeared, by pointing it thus : 

Put out the light, and then — Put out the light ! &c. 
His explanation is as follows. 44 I'll put out the light, and 
then — ftrangle her, he was going to fay ; but this recals a thou- 
land tender thoughts to his troubled foul : be ftops fhort ; Jf 

J quench 
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quench thee, thou flaming minifler, 
g»can again thy former light reftore, 

S 3., Should 

A quench the taper, ho-w eajy is it to* remote its former light - t 
but O Dcfdemona, If 1 once put out thy light," cVc 

On this Dr. War bur ton grounded the following note: . 

u The meaning. is, 1 will put cut the light, and then pro- 
ceed to the execution of- my purpo/e. But the expreilion of 
putting out the lights bringing to mind the eifeCts of the extinc- 
tion of the light of life, he breaks fhort, and. queUions himfelf 
about the effects of this metaphorical extinction, introduced 
by a repetition of his firft words; as much as to fay, But hold, 
let 'me firft weigh the retiecYiona w hich this exprelhon fo natu- 
rally excites." 

I entirely agree 'with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives 
a spirit to this pftfcge ui*t was not intended. The poet, I 
think, meant merely to lay,—-** 1 will now pu. out the lighted 
taper which 1 hold, and then put out the light of life j" and 
this introduces his fubfequent refle6tioa and companion, juft 
as aptly, as fupponn^; the latter words of the line to be uied 
in the fame fenie as in the beginning of it, which cannot be 
done without deftroying that equivoque and play of words of 
which Shakfpeare was fo fond. 

There are few images which occur more frequently in his 
works than this. Thus^in K. Henry VL P. III. the dying 
Clifford fays, ' 

44 Here burns my candle out ay, here it dies." 
Again, in Macbeth : 

44 Out, out, brief candle ! M 
Again, in K. Henry VUL : 

44 This candle burns not clear; 'tis I mud fuufTit; 
"Then out it goes." 
Again, in his Rape of lucrece: 

44 Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
44 To darken her, whofe light excelleth thine 
Let the words — put out her light, Hand for a moment in the 
place of — darken her, and then the fentence will run — Burn 
out thy light, fair torch, and lend it not to put out her light, 
whofe light ii more excellent than thine. Imtbe very fame 
i'train, fa V s Othello, 44 let me firft extinguifh the light I now 
hold, and then put out the light of life. But how dirierent in 
efiei* and importance are thefetwoads! The extinguished 
taper can be lighted again, hut the light of life, when once 
extingulfaed, can never, ala?, be relumined." 

The 
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Should I repent me : — but once put out thy light «, 
Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature 7 , 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume 8 . When 1 have plucked 
thy rore V 

I cannot 

The queftion is not, which regulation renders the paiTage 
molt elegant and fpirited, but what was the poet's idea. — I 
believe, however, that Shakfpeare wrote— and then put cut 
thy light*, and the reading of the original copy in a fubfc- 
quent line, M but once put out thine," feejiis to me to come- 
nance this emendation. 

In The Merchant of Venice the word light is ufed with equal 
ambiguity : - J 

% \ Let me give light % tut let me not be tight? 

Malonf. 

This has been confidered as a very difficult line. Fielding, 
makes Betterton and Booth difpute about h with the author 
himfef in the other world. The pun&uatton recommended 
by Dr. Warburton,. gives a f pi ri t to it which I fear was not 
intended. It feems to have been- only a play vpon words \ To 
put the light out was a phrafe for to kill. In The Maid's Tra- 
gedy, Melantius fays, 

» — 'Tis,a juftice, and a noble one, 

" To put the light out of fuch bafe offenders." 

Far mgr. 

Put out. the light. This phrafe is twice ufed in Sidneys Ar- 
cadia, for killing a lady, p. 460, and 470, edu. 163$. 

Again, in an unpublifhed play, called' The Second Maidens 
Tragedy, by George Chapman, ficenfed by Sir George Buc, 
October 3 ilr, i6u, (now in the library of the Marquis of 
Lanfdown, who honoured me with the ufe of it): 

" _ O foul of cunning, 

11 dme that arch fubtilty from thy lady's counfel, 
" Or thine own fudden craft ? confefs to me 
41 How oft thou haft been a bawd to their clofe acVions, 
M Or all thy light goes out" St e eve ns. 
6 —put out thy light,"] Thus thefolio. The quarto reads— 
-pit out thine. St e evens. 

' Tnou cunning*/? pattern of excelling nature ,] So, in Pal- 
in rin D'Oliva, 1588, P. I. " — thofe that beheld her, efteem- 
«^d her for the chiefeft piece of workmanfliipp that ever Na- 
ture framed/' Rer n. 

■ That can thy light relume.] Thus the folio. The quarto 
1622, for relume \ias~retitrn. The modern editors, follow- 
ing the quarto printed in 1630, read — relumine % 

Our 
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f cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs muft wither I'll fmell it on the tree.—' 

[hffing her. 

0 balmy breath, that doft almoft perfuade 
JtiHice herfelf" to break her f word! — Once more.— 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after Once more; and this thelaft ; 
So fweet was ne'er fo fatal. 1 muft weep, 

But they are cruel tears : This forrow's heavenly 1 j 

It 

It ftrikes, where it doth love — She wakes—' 
Def .Who's there ? Othello ? 
Oth. Ay, Defdemona. 
Def. Will you come to bed, trry lord ? 
Oth. Have you pray'd to-night, 'Defdemona ? 
Def. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourfetf of any crime. 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight. 

Def. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by thru ? 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by:' v 

1 would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 

Our poet has illume, for illuminate x In Hamlet : 

" Had made his courte, io ilium? that part of heaved, 
Where now it burn?." Ma Lone. 
9 —thy rofe,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads,— rofe. 
Again, the quarto reads, 

" I'll fmell iron the tree." 
The folio, 

" I'll fmell thee on the tree." St e n v ens. 
i — This for row's heaven// \] This teniernefs, with ivruch 
I lament the punifhment which jultice compels me to inflict, 
is a holy paifion. 

I wifh thefe two lines could be honefily eje&ed. It is the 
fate of Shakfpeare to counteract, his own pathos. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps thepoet would not have retained both thefe images, 
had he publ'mred the play himfelf, though in the hurry of 
compofition he threw them both upon paper. The firft feems 
adopted from the fabulous hiftory of the crocodile, thefecond 
from a paflfage in the fcripture. Ste evens. 

*• Whom the Lord loveth, he chaueneth." Mason. 
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No, — Heaven forefend I — 1 would not kill thy foul *i 

Def Talk you of killing ? 

Oth. Ay, I do. 

Def. Then, heaven 
Have mercy on me ! 

Oth. Amen, with all my heart! 

Def. If you fay fo, I hope you will' not kill me. 

Oth. Humph .' 

Def. And yet I fear you ; for you- are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll fo : Why I (hould fear, I know 
not,. 

Since guiltinefs I know not ; but yet, 1 feel, I fear. 

Oth. Think on thy fins. 

Def. They are loves I bear to you.. 

Oth. Ay, and for that thou dy'ft. 

Def That death's unnatural, that kills for loving 
Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 
Some bloody paflion (hakes your very frame : 
Thefe are portents ; but yet, I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. 

Oth. Peace, and be ftill ! 

Def. I will fo : What's the matter ? 

Oth. That handkerchief, which I fo lov'd, and gave 
thee, 

Thou gav'ft to Caffio. 

Def No, by my life and foul ; 
Send for the man, and afk him. 

Orh. Sweet foul, take heed, 
Take heed of perjury ; thou art on thy death-bed. 

Def Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, prefently ; 
Therefore confefs thee freely of thy fin * 

For 

2 I would not kill thy foul!] Sir IV. D*A<venant has borrowed 
this thought in his Albo<vine, King of Lombards, 1629 : 

I am not fraught with devil's fpleen ; I would 
M Not hurt thy foul" Steevbns. 

3 That death's unnatural, that kills for loving .] This thought 
is likewife found in The L egend of Orpheus and Eurydice t a 
poem, by ii. L. i6mo. 1597: 

" Unnatural 
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For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove, nor choke, the ftrong conception 

That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Def Then,. Lord have mercy on me ! 

Oth. I fay, amen. 

Def. And have you mercy too f — I never did 
Offend you in my life ; never lov'd Caflio, 
But with fuch general warranty of heaven 
As I might love : I never gave him token. 

Oth. By heaven, I faw my handkerchief in his hand; 

0 perjur'd woman ! thou doft ftone my heart, 
Andmak'ft me call, what I intend to do,— 

A murder, which I thought a facrifke 4 : 

1 faw the handkerchief. 

Def He found it then ; 
I never gave it him : — Send for him hither, 
And let him confefs a truth. 
Oth. He hath confefs'd. 
Def What, my lord? 
Oth. That he hath — us'd thee 5. 

S 5 D*f. 

• ■ . . 

u Unnatural, which k*.ll where you (hould kiife." ' 
Again, in our poet's K. Richard 111. 

M It is a quarrel moil unnatural, 

" To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee." 

Max one. 

4 A murder, ivhich I thought a fucrifice r] This line is dif- 
ficult. Thou haji hardened my heart, and mahcjf me kill thee, 
with the rage of a murderer, when I thought to have facri- 
ficed thee to juttice with the calnjnefs of a prieit linking a 
vicVim. 

Itmuft not be omitted, that one of the eUer quartos reads, 
tho.i doft Jlone thy hea t\ which I fufpect to be genuine. The 
meaning then will be, thou forceft me to difmifs thee from 
the world in th« ftate of the murdered wi hout preparation for 
death, *when 1 intended that thy punifhment (hould havebeeu 
a facr:fi;e i toning for thy crime. 

I am glad that I h ive ended my revifal of this dreadful 
fcene. Jt is not to be endure I. Johnson. 

Thy hearr, ii the reading of the original quarto, 1622. 

Ma lone. 

* That he h*th—\\J± thee.] The quarto, 1622, exhibits this 

Hue thu : 

That he bath— uds death. . M>xone. . 
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Def* How ? unlawfully i 
Oth. Ay. 

Def. He will not fay f >. 

Oth. No, his mouth is ftopp'd ; 
Honeft Iago hath ta'en order for't *. 

Def. My fear interprets then, — What, is he dead ? 

Oth. Had all his hairs been lives 7 , my great revenge 
Had ftomach for them all. 

Def. Alas! he is betray'd, and I undone. 

Oth. Out, ftrumpet \ Weep'ft thou for him to my face r 

Def O, banifh me, my lord, but kill me not. 

Oth, Down, (trumpet!' 

Def. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night. 
Oth. Nay, if you drive,— * 
Def. But half an hour. 
Oth. Being done, 
There is no paufe 6 . 



* —hath t.Ven order/?/-*/.] i.e. Has taken meafures. So, 
tr\ Holinfh-cPfi Reign of King ^ohn> " — he toih fuch order 
for him, that he was defpoiled of all his goods and benefi- 
ces." St sevens. 

Again, in DiJo^ueenof Carthage, by Marlowe and Nalhe, . 

* 1 I will take order fir that prefen tly-." Malone. 
9 fla.1 all his hrtirs been Hues , — ] This thought appears to 
have been very conrtmin, *s \t occurs frequently i" diaraatic 
performance- prior to Shakfpeare's Othello. So, u\ The Devi C : 
.Charter, by Buna by Barnes, 1607: 

44 Know, Cefar, had I now as many lives 
44 As there are (fanes, or hairs upon my head, 

•? i waui-v kt. ; 

-Again, in Beaumont and Fie^cher'i King an J no King : 

44 but // all 

u My hairs were lives, I would not be engaged 
44 I a fuch a caufe " Stbevek s. 
King ami no King, as appears from S'r Henry Herbert's 
pipers, was produced in 16 it. See Vol. 1. P. II. Hiftorical 
Arc iu nf of the Engli/h Sjage. Malone.. 
9 Being done. 

There is no pauftJ] The firft quarto omits this fpeech. 

Ste e v E NS. 
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Def. But while I fay one prayer. 

Oth. It is too late 9 . [He /mothers lur: 

Emil. [within.] My lord, my lord ! what ho! my lord* 

my lord I » \ 
Oth. What noife is this ? — Not dead ? not yet quite 

dead? 

J, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain.— 

So, fo. 

Emil. [within] What ho ! my lord, my lord ! 
Oth. Who's there ? 

Emil. [within] O, good my lord, I would fpeak a word 
with you. 

Oth. Yes ; — 'ris Emilia :— by and by.— She's dead. * 
'Tis like, fhe comes to fpeak of Caffio's death ; 
The noife was high.— Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall fhe come in? Were't good ? 
I think, me ftirs again : — No. — What's the belt: 
If ihe come in, fhe'fi Hire fpeak to my wife * 

? 3VIy ' 

. ... «-•' 



9 h is too l*te.] After this fpeech of Oth^Uo, the elder- 
quarto adds an invocation from Defdemona, confiding only 
•f the fucred name thrice repeated. As this muft be fup^ 




iound toi but- one of the ancient copies. St e eve nsV 

This alteration was probably made in conference of the - 
ftatute of the 3d of James I. c. ai. which lays a penalty for ■ 
ine profane ufe of the name of God, &c. in ft age- plays, en- 
terludes, May-gardes, &c. Tol LET; 

The ftatute was neceilary ; for not only the ancient mora- • 
lities, but the plays (tho r e of Chapman in particular) abound 
with the molt wanton and mocking repetitions of a name 
which never ought to be mentioned in . fuch an irreverend 
manner on the ftage. St E evens. 

The alteration was undoubtedly made by the Mailer of 
the Revels.. Malone. • » . > . 

• • ■-• *\. '■ ; -.--» •.„•,• .» > U\ . .. .; 
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My wife I my wife! what wife ?— I have no wife 1 : . 

O infup portable I O heavy hour ! 

Methinks, it mould be now a huge eclipfe 

Of fun and moon ; and ihat the affrighted globe 

Should yawn at alteration. 

Emil.[ within.] I do befeech you I may fpeak with you,. 
O, good my lord ! 

6th. I had forgot thee ! O, come in, Emilia : — 
Soft,— by and by : — Let me the curtains draw. — 
Where art thou ? What's the matter with thee now ? 

[unlocks the door 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. O, my good lord, yonder's foul murdecdone- 

Oth. What ? now ? 

Emil. But now, my lord ? 

Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; 
She comes more near the earth than {he was wonr ? 
And makes men mad. 

Emil. Caffio, my lord, has kill'd a young Venetian*. 
CaU'd — Roderigo. 

Oth. Roderigo kill'd! 
And Caffio kill'd } 

■Emil. No, Caffio is not kill'd. 

Oth. Not Caffio kill'd? Then murder's out of tune, 
And fv\ eet revenge grows harfh. 
/),/. O, falfely, falfely murder'd* r 
Ev,d. yUas ! what cry is that ? 

Qth. 



' Mj n if V J my nvi/e ! what w/e haw no <wjfe .] " Fi- 
Turn uuicum adoleicentuHim habeo: ah! quid dixi habere 
n»e? inidhabui, Chreme." Ter. Heuutont. Steevens. 

,i O fclffly, fulhly' murder* d ] 1 1 cannot be fuppofed that a 
Mrfou wiio had been effectually fir angled or /mothered, could 
1 fpta* 
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Oik. That ! what ? • ' 

Emil. Out, and alas ! that was my lady's voice :— 

Help! 

« 

f|>eak again ; for if the power of breathing returned after 
the inftrument of fuffocation was removed, no a6tof violence 
had in reality taken place, by which the conclufion of life 
could be brought on. But fuch is the peculiar fate of Def- 
demona, that fhe is fuppofed to be fmothered,. revives to ac- 
quaint us that Jhe /mothered herje lf % and then dies without any 
oltenfible caufe of death. I am of opinion that fome theatri- 
cal direction has been omitted ; and that when Othello 
ferys, 

Not dead ? not yet quite dead ? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
1 would not have thee linger in thy pain 
So, fo, 

he then ftabs her, repeating the two laft words, as he repeats 
the blow. Thus Virgil: 

/ic t Jic juvat ire fub umbras. 

After a repetition of wounds, Defdemona might fpeak again, 
with propriety, and yet very foon expire •, as fays Cailio of* 
Roderigo; 

— - — even but npw he fpake, . 

After long feemmg dead. 
The firft refolution of Othello was to poifon her, but from 
this meafure he is difluaded by the policy of Iago. He is 
next determined to ufe the poniard; bur, his tendernefs 
awaking, he cannot bear to deform thofe beauties which he 
had fo often approached with other fenfations and for differ- 
ent purpofes. Therefore, fays he, 

I'll not (bed her blood, 

Nor fear that whiter (kin of hers than fnow,\ 
1 And fmooth as monumental alaballer: 
And this refolution we are to imagine he would have kept, - 
but that he was averfe to employing thofe means again, 
which had already appeared to be unceitain in their tf- 
fetf. 

If this apparent want of a pi ay-houfe di region had occa- 
fioned any abfurdity in the original reprefentarion of the play, 
probably it is glanced at by Ben Jonfon in the Alc^emi/i y 
Kii V.: M Did'it hear a cry, faid'lt thou ? Yes, fir, like unto 
a man that had been Jir angled an hour, and could not fpe<*k." 

Ste B V B NS. 

The A/chenti/r was firft reprefented in the year 1610, and 
this pafiage is found in the original-copy printed in that year. 

Malone. 
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Help! help, ho! help!— O lady, f peak again ! 
Sweet Defdemona ! O, fweet miftrefs, fpeak ! 

Def. A guiltlefs death I die. 

Emit. O, who hath done 
TTIiis deed ?' 

Def. Nobody ; I myfelf ; farewel : 
Commend me to my kind lord ; O, farewel. \dies* 

Oth. Why, how fhould (he be tnurder'd ? 

Emil. Alas, who knows ? 

Oth. You heard her fayherfelf, It was not I. 

I mil. She faid fo ; Tmuft needs report the truth. 

Oth. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 
'Twas I that kiH'd her. 

Em ',1. O, the more angel fhe, 
And you the blacker devtl ! 

Oth. She turn'd to folly, and fhe was a \vhof« 

Emil. Thou doft belie her, and thou art a devil. 

Oth. She was falfe as water 

Emil. Thou art rafh as fire, to fay 
That (he was falfe ; O, {he was heavenly true 1 

Oth. Caffio did tup her; afk thy hufband elfe. 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, ' 
But that I did proceed upon juft grounds » . 

To this extremiry j Thy hulband knew it all. 

Emil. My hufband ? i 

Oth. Thy hufband. 

Emil. That fhe was falfe to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with Caffio. Nay, had fhe Ween true,,. 
If heaven would make 'me fuch another worhj 
Of one entire and perfect chryfolite, - f • 
I'd not have fold her for it. 

Emil. My hufband ? •.-'••> 

• ' • ' * Oth. 

* 3 She turrid to folly, and fhe was a whore.] Folly fvgnin.es 
here, as in the facred writings, depravity of mind. So, in 
our author's Rape of Lucrece.: 

* 4 Her fad behaviour feeds his vulture folly. 

Malonr^ 

' 4 — falfe as- water.] As water, that will fupport no weigh ^ 
nor keep any impreilion, Johnsqn, 
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Oth. Ay, 'twas he that told me firft s : 
An honeft man he is, and hates the flime 
That fticks on filthy deeds. 

Emil. My hulband ? 

Oth. What needs this iteration 6 , woman ? 
I fay, thy hufband. 

Emil.'' O miftrefs, villainy hath made mocks with 
lave 8 ! 

My hufband fay, that fhe was falfe ? 

Oth. He, woman; 
I fay, thy hufband ; Doft underftand the word r* 
My friend, thy hufband, honeft, honeft Iago. 

Emil. If he fay fo, may his pernicious foul 
Kot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart 
She was too fond of her moft filthy bargain.. 

Oth. Ha ! ' 

Emil. Do thy worft : ; 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven,\ 
Than thou waft worthy her. 

Oth. Peace, you were beft. 

Emil. Thou haft- not half the power to do- me harm, » 
As I have to be hurt O gull ! O doit I : 

1 As 



3 that tohlmefirft J The folio reads,— that told me on 
her firft.. St B evens. 

* — iteration,] The folio reads — iterance. • Stebvens. 

7 Emil.] The firit quarto omits this and the following 
fpeech . ST E E V B NS. 

8 — villainy hath made mocks with Ivvt !~\ Villainy has 
taken advantage to play upon the weaknefs of a violent paf» 

flOM. JokfNSON. 

I have fometimes thought that thefe words might mean, 
that " villainy hath play'd on its bbjed under a preteucc of , 
kiridnefs." So, In Macbeth : 

44 ( - the furfeited grooms 

' * 4 Do mock their charge with fnores?*' 
•But in this 1 have very little confidence. MALO ni. . 
* "Thou haft not half the power to do me harm % > 

As 1 have ti be hurt.] She means to fay, J have in this 
cauje power to endure more than thou haji power to infiicl. . 

Johnson. 

This fentiment is more expanded in K. Henry Fill. 
44 — 1 am able now, methihks, 
41 (Out of a fortitude of foul I feel,) 



\ 

s 
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As ignorant as dirt ! thou haft done a deed,-— 
I care not for thy fword ; I'll make thee known, 
Though I loft twenty lives : — Help! help, ho! help! 
The Moor has kill'd my miftrefs ; Murder ! murder! 

Enter Montano, Gratiano, and Iago. 

Mon. What is the matter ? — How now, general ? 
Emil. O,- are you come, Iago ? you have done well, 
That men muft lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What is the matter? 

Emil. Difprove this villain, if thou be'ft a man : 
He fays, thou told'ft him that his wife was falfe ; 
I know, thou did' ft not, thbu'rt not fuch a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full." 

Iago. I told him what I thought ; and told no more 
Than what he found himfelf was apt and true. 

Emil. But did you. ever tell him, .fhe was falfe ? 

Iago. I did. 

Emil. You told a lie ; an odious, damned lie ; 
Upon my foul, a lie j a wicked lie 
She falfe with Caffio !— Did you fay, with Caffio } 

Iago. With Caffio, miftrefs; Go to, charm your 
tongue ' . 

" % • ' • • EmiL 

•• To endure more mifexies and greater far, 
** Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer/* 
Again, in K. Henry Vh P. II, 

41 More can 1 bear than you dare execute." 
Of this lall line there is no trice in the ol 1 play on which 
Shakfpeare formed the Second Part of K. Henry PI. 

Malo ke. 

x —charm your tongue.'] By this expreflion, Charm your 
tongui % the poet means no more than to make Iago fay, 
Apply fome power, ftrong as a charm wc uld be, to your 
tongue; for nothing lefs can (top its volubility. So, in King 
Henry H.V. il. 

44 Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your 1ongu%." 
So, Ben Jonfon, in Cynthia* s Revels : 

• 4 — charm your flipping tongue." 
Again, in Spenfer's Fa try $>ueen, b. 5. c. 9. ?« 

41 That well couii charm his tongue, and time his. 
fpeech." 

Again, 
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Emil. I will not charm my tongue; I am bound to- 
fpeak ;. 

My miftreis here lies murder' d in her bed*. 
All. O heavens forefend ! 

Emil. And your reports have fet the murder on. 

Oth. Nay, flare not, mafters; it is true, indeed. 

Gra. 'Tis a ftrange truth. * 

Man. Omonftrous adi! 

Emil. Villainy, villainy, villainy !— 
I think upon'r,— I think,— I fmell't ;— O villainy ! 
1 thought fo then ;— I'll kill myfelf for grief.— 

0 villainy, villainy ! 

logo. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you 
home . 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to fpeak ; 
'Tis proper 1 obey him, but not now :— 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne er go home. 

Oth. O ! O ! Of [hanging Wf hit wife. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 
For thou haft kill'd the fweeteft innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. 

Oth. O, (he was foul I — ^ \nfi*& 

1 fcarce did know you, uncle : There lies your niece, 
Whofe breath, indeed, thefe hands have newly ftopp'd : 
I know, this ad fhews horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Defdemona ! I am glad thy father's dead 1 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, 
This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 
Yea, curfe his better angel from his fide, 

• 

Again, in Hie York/hire Tragedy,. 1619; 

<€ The fureft way to charm a woman's tongue, 
M Is to break her neck : — a politician did it." 
Pliny informs us, that favett Unguis was the conftant ex- 
clamation before any religious charm was applied. From 
this circumttance the phraie, tp charm a tongue, might have 
originated. St eh v ens. 

2 My mi/irefsikc.') This line, and the following fix fpeeche.%, 
arc wanting in the fi^quar to. Ste evens. 
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And fall ro reprobations 

Oth. 'Tis pitiful : but yet Iago knows, 
That fhe with Caflio hath the adt of ftiame 
A thoufand times committed 4 ; Caflio eonfefs'd it : 

And 

3 Yea, curfe his better angel from his fide, 

And fall to reprobation.] So, in our autbour's 144th Son- 
ne tz 

" my female evil 

44 Tempteth my' better angel from my Jide" 

4 A thoufand times committed \] This is another paflage 
which feems to fuppofe a longer fpace comprifed ip tne ac"ttoi* 
of this play than the fcenes include. Johnson. 

7'hat fhe with Caffio hath the ail of JhattH 
A thoufand times committed j] 
And again : 

'Tis not a year or two Jhew us a man.] I am not con- 
vinced from thefe pafiages only, that a longer fpace is com- 
prifed in the ac'tiou of this play than the fcenes incldde. 

What Othello mentions in the firft rnftamce, might naVe 
paired ftill more often, before they were married, when Caflio^ 
went between therii •, for fhe, who could find means to elude 
the vigilance of her father m refpeft of Othello, might have 
done fo in refpeft of Calfio, when there was time enough for 
the occurrence fuppofed to have happened. A jealous perfon 
will aggravate all he thinks, or fpeaks of •, atid might ufe a 
thoufand for a much lefs number,- 6nly to £ive wei K ht'to his 
cenfure: nor would it have anfwered any purpofe to have 
made Othello a little nearer or further otf from truth in his 
calculation. We might apply the poet's own -words m Cym- 
heline : 

M — fpare your arithmetic ; 

M Once, and a million/*" 
The latter is a proverbial exprefTion, and might have been 
introduced with propriety, had they been married only a day 
or two. Emilia's reply perhaps was dictated by her own pri- 
vate experience ■ and feems to mean only, * 4 that it is too 
44 foon to judge of a hufband's difpofitioii ; or that Defde- 
44 mona mull not be furprized at the difcovery of Othello's 
" jtaloufy, for it is not even a year, or two that will difplay 
41 all the failings of a man."' 

Mr. Toilet, however, on thisoccafion has produced feverat 
inftances in fupport of Dr, J uhnfon's opinion ; and as 1 am 
unable to explain them in favour of my own fuppofnion, I. 
(hall lay them before the public. 

"Aft: 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 

And (he did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firft gave her ; I faw it in his hand ; 
It was a handkerchief 5 , an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 



,r Aa. III.fc.iii. Othello fays: 

M What fenfe had 1 of her llolen hours of luft ? 
•* 1 faw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me : 
M 1 Jlept the next night iwfJl, was free and merry : 
"1 round riot Caflio's kdles on her lips." 
" On Othello s wedding- night he and Callio embarked from 
▼enice, where De/demona was left under the care of lagQt 
They all meet at Cyprus: and fince their arrival there, the 
fcenes include only one night, the night of the celebration 
of their nuptials. Iago had not theninfufed any jealoufy into 
Othello 1 s mind, nor did he fufpect any former intimacy be- 
tween CaJJio and Defdemona, but only thought it 44 apt, and 
of great credit that (he loved him.'' What night then was 
there to intervene between Ca^fo'r kifles and Othtllo's fleeping 
the next night well ? Iago has laid, M I lay with Cajjio lately," 
'which he could not have done, unlefs they had been longer at 
Cyprus than is reprefented in the play nor could Cajfio have 
kept away, for the fpace of a whole week, from Bianca." 

St B EVENS. 

s It was a handkerchief, Sec J Othello tells his wife, A& 
lll.fc.iv: 

that handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 
And here he fays : 

It was a handkerchief — * 
^ My father gave my mother. 
k • This latt palTage has been cenfured as an overftght In the 
poet; but perhaps it exhibits on'y a frefh proof of hfo art. 
The firlt account of the handkerchief, as "gfrven by Othello, 
, was purpofely oftentatious, in order to alarm his wife the 
more. When he mentions it a fecond time, the truth was 
fufricient for his purpofo. 

This circumttance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed 
bv Ben Jonfon, in his Poeta/ier : «• You ftfall fee me do the 
Moor ; mailer, lend me your fcarf. Stervens. 

I queltion whether. Oihello was written early enough to be 
ridiculed in the Poetafier. There were many other Moors on 
the fiage. It is certain at leatt, that the pillage, 

M — our 
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Emil. O heaven I O heavenly powers ! 
Iago. Come, hold your peace. 

Emil. 'Twill out, 'twill out: — 1 hold my peace, fir*"*; 
no ; 

No, I will fpeak as liberal as the air 6 ;. 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all, cry fhame againft me, yet I'll fpeak. 
Iago Be wife, and get you home. 

Emil. 1 w ill not. [Iago offer* to /tab his ivifes 

Gra. Fie f 
Your fword upon a woman ? 

Emil. O thou dull Moor I that handkerchief thou- 
fpeak'ft of, 

I found by fortune, and did give my hufband ; 
For often, with a folemn earneftnefs, 
(More than, indeed, belong'd to fuch a trifle,) 
He begg'd of m© to Aral it* 

* ■ 

'* — our new heraldry is hands, not harts" ' 
could not be inferted before the middle of the year 1611. 

Farmer. 

If the allufion in the Poeta/fer (which was printed in 1601) * 
were to Othello, it would fix us date much earlier than I con- 
ceive it to have been written. But the allufion imthe paffage 
quoted, is not to Othello, but to an old play called the Battle 
of Alcazar, 1594.-111 the Poeta/rer, Pyrgus, who fays, *' you- 
mall fee me do the Moor," proceeds in the fame fcene, and 
repeats an abfurd fpeech of the Moor in the Battle of AIca- 
zar, beginning, with this line : . 

•* Where art thou, boy ? where is Calipolis ? 
which afcertains the allufion to be to that play. MALONF. 

6 Afc, J will fpeak as liberal as the air ] The quarto, 1622*. 
reads : . 

I HI be in fpeakingliberal as the air. 
The folio: 

No, I will fpeak as liberal as the north. 
The text is formed out of the two copies. Malonb. 

Liberal, is free, under no controul. This quality of the 
North-wind is mentioned in Vittoria Coromktna, &c. 16 12: 

" And let th' irregular North wind fweep her up." 
Again, in Jeronimo, i. e. the firft part of the Spani/h Tragedy., 
1605: 

" Now let your bloods be liberals the fea." 

Steeve NS. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 405 
■lago. Villainous whore \ 

Emil. She give it Caflio ! no, alas ; I found it, 
And I4id give it my hufband. 
lago. Filth, thou Heft. 

Emil. By heaven, I do not ; I do not, gentlemen : 
O murd'rous coxcomb ! what fhould fuch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife ? 

[lago ftabs Emilia, then runs out. 
Oth. Are there no ftones in heaven, 
But what ferve for the thunder 7 ? — Precious villain \ 
Gra. The woman falls ; fure, he has killed his wife, 
Emil. Ay, ay j O, lay me by my miftrefs' fide ! 
Cta. He's gone, but his wife's kill'd. 

Mon. 

7 Are there no ft ones in heaven , 

But what f ewe for the thunder? Othello does not want 
a thunderbolt for lago. He only alks, if ihere are no Idler 
degrees of chaitifement more proportioned to the guilt of 
mortals, ready to drop down on fuch • villains as lago, though 
-Omnipotence withholds its thunder, as too noble an inllru- 
ment for the punifhment of crimes like his ? 

The fame thought occurs in ftht Revenger's Tragedy \ 1607 : 
44 Is there no thunder left ? or is't kept up 
44 In (lock, for heavier vengeance ?" 
Shakfpeare might however mean, does heaven referve its 
thunder only to make a noife ? has it no implements of ruif- 
. chief to punHh as well as terrify? 

44 — quum fulmina torques, 

44 Necquicquam horremus ? caecique in nubibxis ignes 
44 Terrificant animos, et inania murmura mifcent V* 

Steevb n?. 

The meaning, I think, is, Has not Heaven one fupernu- 
merary bolt, to hurl directly at the head of this atrocious viU 
lain? Muft all the ilores of its arfcnal be referved for com- 
mon and ordinary thunder, which, though ibmetimes de- 
ilructive, is in the ufual courfe of nature not fpecifically 
pointed at a particular objed ? 

44 — — — Magne regnator deum, 

44 Tam lentus audis fcelera ? tarn lentus vides ? 

44 Ecquando fsevS fulmen emiftes manii, 

41 Si nunc ferenum ell ? — 

44 Cur dextra, divum rector atque hominum, vacat 
• ** Tua, nec tr.fulca mundus ardefcit face? 
*• lnhunc tones, huncfigas" Ma lone. 

t 
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Mon. 'Tis a notorious villain. Take you this weapon. 
Which 1 have here recover'd from the Moor c 
Come, guard the door without ; let him not pafs, 
But kill him rather • Til after that fame villain,, 
For 'tis a damned flave. [Exeunt Mon. ami Gra. 

Oth. I am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipfter gets my fword : 
But why mould honour out-live honefty ? 
Let it go all. 

Emil. What did thy fong bode, lady? 
Hark, can' ft thou hear me ? I will play the fvvan, 
And die in mufick r—lVdlovOy nvillovOy ivilkiv 3 .— 
Moor, fhe was chafte ; (he lov'd thee, cruel Moor : 
So come my Foul to blifs, as I fpeak true; 
So fpeaking as I think, I die,— I die. [dies. 

Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a fword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper 9 ; — 

O, here 

8 And die in mufick, &c] This, and the two former lines of 
the ipeech, are wanting in rhe tirll quarto. St e evens. 

9 — the ice-brook's temper-,] The quarto, 1622, has Ife 
brookeSy vsjiich is only the old fpellingof Ice-brooke's the read- 
ing of the folio. Sir William Blackltone doubts whether ice- 
brooks areufual in the climate of Spain. How that fad may 
be, I know not ; and .1 am confident Shakfpeare did not in- 
quire. MA LONE. 

1 believe the old reading changed to ice-brook is right. 
Steel is hardened by being put red hot into very cold water. 

Johnson. 

The particular name of the ice- brook may be determined 
by the following pairages in Martial. It was undoubtedly the 
hook or rivulet* called Sato (now Xalon), near Biibi'lis in Cel- 
tiberia. In this the Spaniards plunged all their fword* and 
other weapons while hot from the forge-, and to the icy qua- 
lities of the waters, they were indebted for their it unborn 
•temper: 

Saevo Bilbilin optimam metallo 

Ft ferro Plateam fuo fonantem, 

Quam jffu&u tenui fed inquieto 

Armor um Salo temper ator am bit. 
Again : 

"Qui bus remifltfm corpus aftringes brevi, 
$ alone qu i fer ru m ge/<rt. 

Again 
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O, here it is :— Uncle, I muft-come forth. 

Gra. [within.] If thou attempt it, it will coft the* 
dear; 

TThou haft no weapon, and perforce mud fuffer. 

Oth. Look in upon me then, and fpeak with me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will aflault thee. * 

« .. .» ... 

Re-enter Gratia no. 

Gra. What is the matter ? , . . 

Oth. Behold ! I have a weapon : 
A better never did itfelf fuftai* 
Upon a foldier's thigh 1 : I have feen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good fword, 
i have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your flop : — But, O vain boaft ! 
Who can concrol his fate ? 'tis not fo now. — 
Be not afraid, though you do fee me weapon'd 2 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butr, 
And very fearmar^of my utmoft fail. 
Do you go back difmay'd ? 'tis a loft fear ; 
Man but a rufh againft Othello's breaft, 
And he retires ; — Where fhould Othello go ?— 

Now, 

. 

Again : 

Pugio, quern curvis fignat brevis orbita venis, 

Stridentem^i/ic/rr hunc Sab tinxit aquis.. 
Again, in jufitn %} I. 44. 4i Praecipua his quidem ferri ma- 
teria, fed aqua ipfa ferro violentior ; quippe temperamento 
ejus ferrum acrius reddirur* nec ullum apud eos telunvprd- 
batur quod no« .aut in Bilbili fiuvio aut Chalybe tingatur. 
Unde etiam Chalybes fluvii hujus finitimi appellati, ferroque 
cjeterispraeftare dicuntur," Thefe parts of Spain hdve been 
«t all times famous for the temper of their arms. 

St e evens. *• 

* A better never did. itfelf fujiain 

Upon a foldier's thigh .] So, in The Two Noble Kinfmen, 
1634 : 

" " On his thigh a fword 

** Hung by a curious baldrick, when he frowns, 
u To feal his wiU by. \ better, on my confcience, 
u Never was foldier' s friend" Malone. 

* — though you do fee me weapon'd ;] This uncommon* par- 
ticiple is uied by Sidney in his Arcadia. Ma lone. 
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Now, how doft thou look now ? O ill-ftarr'd wench 3 ! 
Pale as thy ffnock ! when we (hall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heaven, 
And fiends will fnatchat it. Cold, cold, my girl ? 
Even like thy chaftity. — 

O curfed, curfed flave ! — Whip me, ye devils, 
From the pofleflion of this heavenly fight I 
Blow me about in winds! roaft me in fulphur! 
Wafh me in fteep-down gulfs of liquid fire!— 
O Defdemona ! Defdemona ! dead ? 
•Dead? O! O! O! < 

Enter LoDOVICO, Mont an o, Gassio, <arried in a chain* 
and Officers, with 1a go, prifoner. 

Lod. Where is this rath and moll unfortunate man ? 
Oth. That's he, that was Othello ; here I am. 
Lod. Where is that viper ? bring the villain forth. 
Oth. I look down towards his feet « ; — but that's a 
fabk* • 

If that thou be'ft a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[Othello wounds Iago. 
Lod. Wrench his fword from him. 
logo. I bleed, fir ; but not kill'd. 
Oth. I am not forry neither* I'd have thee live 

i For, 



3 — O iU-Jlarr'd wench!] This, and the fix preceding lines, 
are omitted in the fnil quarto. Wench originally fignified 
only a young woman. Cajfundra, in Whetllone's Promos, 
&c. 1578, fays of herfslf, 

44 O wretched wench, where may I firft complayne ?" 
Again : 

44 Therefore, fweet wencke, helpe me to rue my woe.' 
The word is ufed without any diihonourable meaning in the 
Bible. 44 And a wench tojd him, &C. 

And again, by Ga-win Douglas, in his verfion of the 
jfcneid ; 

M — audetque viris concurrere virgo n 

44 This wenche lloutlye rencounter durft with men." 

Stervens. 

a —towards hi* feet-,—} To fee if, according to the com- 
mon opinion, his feet be vioven. Jch nson. 
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For, in my fenfe, 'tis happinefs to die s. 

Lod. O thou Othello, that waft once fo good, 
FalPn in the practice 6 of a curfed flave, 
What fhall be faid to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing : 
An honourable murderer, if you will * 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confefs'd his villainy : 
Did you and he confent in Caffio's death ? . , 

Oth. Ay. 

Caf Dear general, I never gave you caufe 7 . 

Oth. I do believe it, and I afk your pardon. 
Will yo», 1 pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus enfnar'd my foul and body } 

lago. Demand me nothing : What you know, yo* 
know : 

From this time forth I never will fpeak word. 
Lod. What ? not to pray ? 
Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 
Oth. Well, thou doft beft. 

Lod. Sir* you ftiall underftand what hath been fali'n, 
Which, as I think, you know not : Here is a letter, 
Found m the pocket of the flain Roderigo ; 
And here, another : the one of them imports 
The death of Caflio to be undertook 
By Rodectgov 

Oth. O villain F 

Caf Moil heathewifli, and raoft grofs \ 
Lod. Now tiere's another difcontented paper, 

Vol.- XV. T Found 

s Far, in my fenfe \ 'tis happinefs to die.] The fame thought 
Ms already occurred in Antony and Cleopatra : 

* 'Tis well thou'rt gone,— 

" If it be well to live." Steevens. 
« — in the praflice—] In tnsfnar^ by the firatag em. 

J OH NSON. 

7 Dear genera'/, 1 never gave you caufe.] Our poet, proba- , 
My without knowing it, has ufed the words of The Spani/Ii 
tragedy, 1605 : 

M Hieronirao, / never gave thee caufe ?" Malom. 
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Found in his pocket too ; and this, it feems, 
Roderigo meant to have fent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, Iago in the interim* 
Came in and iatisfied him. 

Oth. O the pernicious caitiff. 1 — 
How came you, Caflio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's ? - , 

Caf. I found it in my chamber : 
And he himfelf confefs'd, but even now *, 
That there he dropp'd it, for a fpecial purpofe, 
\\ inch wrought to his defire. 

Oth. O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

Caf. There is, behdes, in Roderigo's letter,— 
How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch j whereon it came 
That I was cafl : And even but now he fpake, 
Alter long feemingdead, — Iago hurtfyim, 
I a go fet him on. 

LoiL You muft forfake this room, and go with us ; x 
Your pow er and your command is taken off, 
And Cailio rules in Cyprus. For this Have*— ' 
If there be any cunning cruelty, 

That can torment him much, and hold him long, t % 
It (hail be his : You (hall clofe prifoner reft, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known- 
To the Venetian ftate -Come, bring him away. 

Oth. Soft you ; a word or too, before you go, 
I have done the ftate fome fervice, and they know it ; 
No more of that : — I pray you, in ^our letters. 
When you fliall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak 
t 

8 — in the interim — ] The firft co|»y has — in the nick. It 
was, 1 fuppofe, thought upon revifal, that nick was too fa- 
miliar. Johnson. 

,* — confefs'd, tut even now,} The quarto, i6*»2, reads — 
ccmffcfs'd it even now. The folio— confefs'd it, but even no,w. 
The word it was manifeftly caught by the compofitor's eye 
glancing ou the fubfequent line. Ma lone. 
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Speak of me as lam 9 ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor fet down aught in malice : then muff you fpeak 

Of one, that io<d not wifely, but too well ; 

Of one, not eafily jealous, bur, being wrought, 

Perplcx'd in the extreme; of one, whofe hand, 

I/ike the bafe Jiidean, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe 1 ; of one, whofe fubdu'd eyes, 

Albeit unnfed to the melting mood *, 

Drop tears as fail as the Arabian trees 

T 2- Their 



^ Speak of mens I am,"] The firft quarto read?, Speak of 
thetn as thej are. The prefent reading, which is ihe reading 
ol the folio, has more force. Johnson. 

1 — of one, wfwfe hand y 

l ike the bafe Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe \] Thus the folio. The fit ft 
quarto, 1622, reads — Ind.an. Mr. Theobald therefore is ru»c 
accurate in the following note, in his account ot th« o\d 
copies. Ma lone. 

1 have reltored Judian, from the elder quarto, as the ge- 
nuine and more eligible reading. Mr. Pope thinks tins was 
occaGoned probably by the word tribe juft after : I have in.it ? 
reafons to oppofe this opinion. In thetirft place, the mot • 
norant Indian, I believe, is fo f*r the reverfe of the dung 
hill-cock -in the fable, as to know the eftimation of a pearl t>e- 
yond that of a barley-corn. So that, in that relpect, the 
thought itfelf would not be juft. Then, if our author had 
defigned to reflect on the ignorance of the Iiuii m without anT 
further reproach, he would have called him rude, and not 
bafe. Again, I am perfuaded, as my friend Mr.Warburron 
long ago obferved, thephraie is not here literal, but metaph:- 
rical\ and, by his pearl, our author very properly means a 
fine woman. But Mr. Pope objects farther to reading Judian, 
becaule, to make fenle of this, we muft pre-iuppofe fome 

particular 

« 

* whofe fubJud eyes 

Albeit unufei to the "melting mood,] So, in our poet's 
30th Sonnet 

14 Then can I drown an eyt unus'd to flow** 
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Their med'cinable gum * : fet you down this : 
And fay, befides,— that in Aleppo once, 

Where 

N ... * 

reticular fiery of a Jew alluded to ; which is much lefs ob* 
tious: but has Shakfpeare never done this, but in this fingle 
inftance ? I am fatisfied, in his Judian, he is alluding to- 
Herod; who, in a fit of blind jealoufy, threw away fuch a 
jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him. What can be 
more parallel in circumltance, than the conduit of Herod 
and Othello ? Nor was the ftory fo little obvious, as Mr. Pope 
feems to imagine: for, in the year 1613, the lady Elizabeth 
Carew publiihed a tragedy called MARIAM, the fair Queen 
of Jewry. 1 mall only add, that our author might writ* 
Judian, or Judean, with the fame licence and change of ac» 
cent, as, in his Anthony and Cleopatra, he ftiorteus the iecond 
fvllable of Euphrates in pronunciation i which was a liberty 
Itktwife taken by Spenfer, of whom our author wae a itudi- 
ous imitator. Theobald. 

The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right* 
And by the judian is meant Herod, whofe ufage to Mari- 
amne is fo appofue to thefpeaker's cafe, that a more proper 
inftance could not be thought of. Befides, he was the fubje& 
of a tragedy at that time, as appears from the words in Ham* 
Jet, where an ill player is defcribed, 

«« — to out-herod Herod." 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is fo com* 
mon as fcarce to need examples. In Troilus and Cre/fida, a 
lover fays of his miftrefs, 

,s There (he lies a PEARL, 
And again, .. . 

" Why (he is a pearl, whofe price," &c. 

• Warbuhtom, 

I cannot join with the learned critics in conceiving this paf- 
fage to refer either to the ignorance of the natives of India., 
in relpect of pearls, or the well-known llory of Herod and 

Ma- 



2 Their med'cinable gum-] Thus the folio. The original 
quarto, 1622, reads— medeinal. I have preferred Me reading 
of the folio, becaufe the word occurs again in Muck ado about 
nothing ;] 44 — any impediment will be medicinatle to me.'* 
i. e. falutary." Malonb. 
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Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 3 
Beat a Venetian, and tradac'd the ftate, 

T $ I took 



Mariamne. The poet might juft as fairly be fuppofed to have 
alluded to that of Jephtha and his daughter. 

Othello, in detetlation of what he had done, feems to com- 
pare himfelf to another perfon who had thrown away a thing 
of value, with fome circumltances of the meane/i vUlainy, 
which the epithet bafe feems to imply in its general fenfe, tho' 
it isfometimes ufed only for loiv or mean. The Indian could 
not properly be termed bafe in the former and molt common 
fenfe, whofe fault was ignorance, which brings its own excuse 
with it; and the crime of Herod furely deferves a more ag- 
gravated diftincVion. For though in every crime, great as « 
well as fmall, there is a degree of bafenef^ yet tb&Juria 
agitatus amor, fuch as contributed to that of Herod, feems 
to afk a flronger word to characterize it \ as there was fpirit ut 
leaft in -what he did, though the fpirit of a fiend, and the epi- 
thet bafe would better fuit with petty larceny than royal guilt % 
Befides, the fimile appears to me too appofite almoit to be 
ufed on the occafion, and is little more than bringing the fact 
into comparifon with itfelf. Each through jegloufy had de~ 
ftroyed an innocent wife ; circumftances fo parallel, as hard- 
ly to admit of that variety which we generally find in one 
allufion, which is meant to illuitrate another, and at the fame 
time to appear as more than a fuperfiuous ornament. Of a 
like kind of imperfection, there is an inltance in Virgi?, 
B. XI. where after Camilla and her attendants have beeu 
defcribed.asabfohue Amazons, 

44 At medias inter caedes exultat Amazon 
44 Unum exerta latus pugn-e pharetrata Camilla. . 
44 Atcircum ledrae cbmites," &c. . 
we find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons 
themfelyes; to Hypolita or Penthefiiea, furrounded \>y their 
companions: . 

44 Quales Threicirc, cum flumina Thermodoontis 
44 Pulfant, et pidis bellanuir Amazones arrais : 
44 Seu circum Hypo'.iten, feu cum fe martia curru 
-Penthefiiea refert." 

What 



3 Where a malignant and a turban W Turk—] I am told 
that it is immediate death for a Chriliian to ltri ke a Turk 
in Aleppo. O:hello is boaftingof his oau audacity. 

Anonym us. 
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I took by the throat the circumcifed dog, 

And fmote him— thus. [flab$ fvmfelf. 



What is this but bringing a facl into companion with itfelf r* 
Neither do I believe the poet intended to make the prefent 
fimile coincide with all the circumitances of Othello's fixati- 
on, but merely with the fingleaft of having bajely (as he him- 
felf terms it)deftroyed that on which he ought to have fet a 
greater value. As the pearl may bear a literal as well as a 
metaphorical fenfe, 1 would rather choofe to take it in the 
literal owe, and receive Mr. Pope's rejected explanation, pre- 
fuppnjtng fome Jiory of a Jew alluded to, which might be well 
underftood at that time, though now perhaps forgotten, or at 
K*afi imperfecily remembered. 1 have read in fome book, as 
ancient as the time of Shakfpeare, the following tale; tho* 
at prefent, I am unable either to recollect the title of the 
piece, or the author's name. 

A Jew, who had been prifoner for many years in diftant 
parti?, brought with him at his return to Venice a great num- 
ber of pearl*, which he offered on the change among the mer- 
ehfints, and (one alone excepted) difpofed of them to his fa- 
tisfactton. On this pearl, which was the largeil ever Ihewn 
at market, he had fixed au immoderate price, nor could be 
x perfuaded to make the leait abatement. Many of the mag- 
bHko*, as well as traders, offered him confiderable fums for 
if, but he was refolute in his fir ft demand. At lafl, after re- 
lated and unfuccefsful applications to individuals, he aifem- 
t ied rhe merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet on 
the 'Rial to, where he once more expofed it eo fale on the for* 
rat r terms, but to no purpofe. After having expatiated, for 
the laft time, on thefingular beauty and value of it, he threw 
it fuddenly in the fea before them aU. Though this anecdote 
may appear inconfiilent with tbeavarice of a Jew, yet itfuf- 
ficifnfly agrees with the fpiritfo remarkable at all times in 
the Scattered remains of that vindictive nation. 

Shakfpeare*s feeming averfion to the jews in general, and 
his conttant defire to expofe their avarice and buftmfs as often 
as he had an opportunity* may ferve to itrengthen my fur> 
pofuion ; and as that nation, in his time, and fince, has not 
been famous for crimes daring and confpicuous, but has ra- 
ther contented itfelf to thrive bv the meaner and more fuc- 
cefsful arts of baf$mf$ % there feems to be a particular pro- 
prety in the epithet. When Falftaft' is juftifying himfelf \\\ 
Henry IV. he adds, M If what i have fajd be not true, 1 am 
a J*w, an Ebrevv M Jew/' /. (. one of the molt fufpeCted 

chara&ers- 
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Ltd. O bloody period ! 

Cra. All, that is fpoke, is marrM. 

Qth. 

* ■ 

chara&ers of the time. The liver of a Jew is an ingredient 
in the cauldron of Macbeth • and the vigilance for gain, 
which is defcribed in Shylock, may afford us reafon to fup- 
pofe the poet was alluding to a ftory like that already 
quoted. 

Richer than all his tribe y feems to point out the Jew again 
in a mercantile light; and may mean, that the pearl was 
richer than all the gems to be found among a fet of men gene- 
rally trading in them. Neither do I recollect that Othello 
mentions many things, but what he might fiirly have been 
allowed to have had knowledge of in the courfe of his pere- 
grinations. Of this kind are the fimilies of the Euxine fea 
flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabian trees dropping 
their gums. The relt of his fpeeches are more free from my- 
thological and hiftorical allufions, than almoit any to be 
found in Shakfpeare, for he is never quite cleer from them ; 
though in the defi«;n of this character he feems to have meant 
it for one who had fpent a greater part of his life in the field, 
than in the cultivation of any other knowledge than what 
would be of ufe to him in his military capacity. It mould 
be obferved, that raoft of the flourifhes merely ornamental 
were added after the firft edition; and this is not the only 
proof to be met with, that the poet in his alterations fome- 
times forgot his original plan. 

The Metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman , may, 
for aught I know, be very common ; but in the initances Dr. 
Warburton brought to prove it fo ; there are found circum- 
ftanc'es that immediately fhew a woman to have been meant, 
So, in Troilus and CreffUa : . 

u Her bed is India, there she lies a pearl. 

u Why she is a. pear I whofe price hath launch'd,— " 
&c. 

In Othello's fpeech we find no fuch leading- expreffion; and 
are therefore at liberty, I think, to take the pallage in its li- 
teral meaning. 

Either we are partial to difcoveri?s which vse make for our- 
felves, or the fpirit of controverfy is cotuagioui •, for it ufuaU 
ly happens that each pofleffejr of an ancitnt copy of our author 
is led toalTert the fuperiority of all Luch readings as have .not 
been exhibited in the note% or received into :he text of the 
kill edition. On this account, our p.cfent republication ^and 
more efprciallv in the celebrated plays) affords a greater num- 
ber of thefe dlverfities than were ever before obtrudid on the 

publick. 
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Oth. I kifs'd thee, 'ere I kill'd thee ; — No way but 
this, [falling upon D Mem. 

Killing myfelf, to die- upon a kifs 4 . [Dies. 

Caf This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon ; 
For he was great of heart. 

Lod. Ofpartan dog 5 ,- 
More fell than anguifh, hanger, or the fea f 
Look on the tragick loading of this bed ; [tolago* 
This is thy work : the object poifons fight • 
Let it be hid. — Gratiano, keep the houfe*. 
And feize upon the fortunes ot the Moor, 
For they fucceed to you— To you, lord governor^. 
Remains the cenfure of this heilMh villain «; 

The 

publick. A time however may arrive, when a complete body 
of variations being printed, our readers may Luxuriate in an 
ample fealt of thats and whiches^ and thenceforward it may 
be prophecied, that all will unite in a-wifh that the felecYion 
had been made by an editor, rather than fubmitted . to their 
own labour and fagacity; 

To this note (hould be fubjoined (as au apology for many 
Others which may not be thought to bring conviction with 
them) that the true fenfe of a paif ige has frequently remain- 
ed undetermined, till repeated experiments have been tried 
en it ; when one commentator, making a proper ufe of the 3 
errors of another, has at laft explained it to univerfal fatis- 
fattion. When miuakes have fuch eiteCb, who would regret 
having been miftaken, or be forry to prove the means of di- 
recting others, by that affinity which a wrong reading or in- 
terpretation lometimes has to the right, though he has not 
been fo lucky as to produce at once authorities which covild 
not be queltioned, or decifions to which nothing could be 
added ? St be v ens. 

1 abide by the old text, M the bafe Judian." Shakfpeare . 
feems to allude to Herod in the play of Mariatrme : 
11 I had but one ineltimable jewel — 
*' Yet I in fuddaine choler caft itdowne, 
M And dafht it all to pieces." — Fafmer. 
The words quoted by Dr. Warburton from Hamlet do not 
prove what they are adduced for. The Herod Mere alluded 
to was a character in one of the ancient Myjieries. 

The laft paragraph but one in Mr. Steevcns's note was ad- 
ded by him in his edition printed in 1778, and relates to that 
edition. 

I once 
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The time, the place, the torture,— O inforce it f 

Myfelf will ftraight aboard; and, to the ftate, 

This heavy ad with heavy heart relate*. [Exeunt. 



I once thought that the accent here given to Judean was a 
ftrong objection to this reading ; and that the word mutt have 
been Judean or Judaan, (as a derivative from Judea) which 
would not fuit the metre. But the objection was founded on 
a miftake •, for derivative words of this kind were thus ac- 
cented in Shakfpeare's time. Thus, in the Merry Wives of 
Windfor, we have in the old copies M an Epicurian rafcal/' 
which afcertains the pronunciation of that word to have 
Veen ditferent formerly from what it is now. The word is 
thus fpelt by North alfo in hit tranflation of Plutarch* Again, 
in Antony and Cleopatra 1 

** Keep hit brains fuming, Epicurean cooks." 

So in Hamlet, we have the Wmean lion (which is written 
in the old copy tfemianj 

Thofe who would adopt the original reading, Indian, may 
urge in its fupport that the pearl naturally brings the people 
of the Eaft to Shakfpeare's mind 5 the connexion in his time 
being confidered fo ftrong, that a contemporary author has 
diftinguiihed the inhabitants of India by an epithet founded 
on the circumftance of their abounding in pearls t 

" — - where the bright fun with his neighbour beam* 
41 Doth early light the pearCd Indians. 9 ' 

Cornelia, a tragedy, by T. Kyd, 1594. 

On the other hand, the word tribe is ftrongly in favour of 
the reading of the text, and I have now no doubt that it is 
the true one. 

Webfter in hie jjppius and Virginia appears to have Had 
this pal (age in his thoughts ; 

*•' Had your lordfhip yefterdaj 
" Proceeded, as 'twas fit, to a juft fentence, 
•* The apparel and the jewels that ftie wore, 
*' More worth than all her tribe, had then been due 
'* Unto our client." Malone. 
4 Killing myfelf, to die upon a kifs.] So, in the Second 
Part of Marlow's Tamburlain, 1590: 

*' Yet let me kiffe my lord before I dye, 

M And let me dye with killing of my lord* 

Steevens. 

* 0 Spartan dog/] The dogs of Spartan race were rec- 
koned among thole of the moll fierce and ravage kind. 

Hanmer. 
The 
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The Spartan dogs in our poet's contemplation, were £7(W- 
kounds. Malonb. 

o — To you, lord governor. 

Remains the cenfure cf this helli/h 'villain ;] Rymer, who 
Bad neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor 
ltrcngth of judgment to make a critick, as appears from his 
Edgar, and his Remarks on Shakfpeare, had yet juft enough 
to play the buffoon and caviller. His criticifmon the Poets cf 
the lajt age, with only a mixture of trite remarks, tranfcribed 
from the French commentators on Ar'iftotle, are one conti- 
nued heap of ignorance and infolence* Almoft the only re- 
mark on Shakfpeare, which, I think, deferves an anfwer, is 
upon lago's character, which lie thus cenfures. To entertain 
the audience (fays he) 'with fomt thing new and furprizing, 
again/i common fvnfe and nature , he would paf upvn us a clofe, 
dif/ttnbiing, falfe, ungrateful rafcal, injleailof an open hearts 
ed, frank, plain-dealing foldier, a character conjtantly worn 
by them for fane thoufands of years in the world. This hath 
the appearance of fcnfe, being founded on that rule of 
ture and Arijhtle, that each character ftfould have manner* 
convenient to the age, fex, and condition. 

JEtatis cujufque notundi funt tibi mores, &c. 
/ays Horace. Due ho v has oor critic applied it? According 
to this rule it is confened, that a foldier fhould he brave, ge- 
nerous, and a man of honour. This is to be his dramatic k 
character. But either one or more of any order may be 
brought in. If only one, then the character of the order 
takes its denomination from the manners of that one. Had 
therefore the only foldier in this play been lago, the rule had 
been tranfgreifed, and Rymer's cenfure well founded. For 
then this eternal 'villain mull have given the character of the 
foldiery which had been unjufl and unnatural. But if a 
number of the fame order be reprefented,. then the character 
of the order is taken from the manners of the majority ; and 
this, according to nature and common fenfe. Now in this 
play there are many of the order of the foldiery -, and alf, 
excepting lago, reprefented as open, generous, and brave. 
From theft the foldier** character is to be taken ; and not 
from lago, who is brought as an exception to it, unlefs it be 
unnatural to fuppole there could be an exception •, or that a 
villain ever infinuated himfelf into that corps. And thus 
Shakfpeare Hands clear of this impertinent criticifm. 

Warburton. 
— the cenfure — ] i. e. the fentence. Stb e v e ns. 
1 This heavy aft with heavy heart relate .]< The beauties of 
this pljy imprefs themfdves lb ltrongly upon the attention of 
the reader, that they can draw no aid from critical iUuftra- 
fcion. The fiery ogennefs of Othello, magnanimous, artleis, 

aucL 
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5md credulous, boundlefs in his confidence, ardent in his af- 
fection, inflexible in his refolution, and obdurate in his re- 
venge j the cool malignity of lago, filent in his refent* 
litem, fubtle in his defigns, and iludious at once of his in- 
terest nnd his vengeance j the foft fimplicity of Defdemona, 
confident of merit, and confcious or innocence, her &rt- 
lefs perfeverance in her fuit, and her flownefs to fufpe& 
that (he can be fufpecled, are fuch proofs of Shakfpeare's 
fkill in human nature, as, I fuppofe, it is vain to feek 
in any modern writer. The gradual progrefs which lago 
makes in the Moor's conviction, and the circumftances 
which he employs to inflame him, are fo artfully natu- 
ral, that, though it will perhaps not be faid of him as 
he fays of himfelf, that he is a man not eajily jealous % 
yet we cannot but pity him, when at laft we find him 
perplexed in the extreme. 

There is always danger, left wickednefs, conjoined with 
abilities, fhould ileal upon efleem, though it miifes of ap- 
probation; but the character of lago is fo conducted, that 
he is from the firft fcene to the lall hated aaid defpif- 
ed. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be very 
confpicuous in any other piece, not only for their jufi- 
nefs, but their ftrength. Cafiio is brave, benevolent, and 
honcft, ruined only by his want of ftubbomnefs to refift an 
infidious invitation. Roderigo's fufpicious credulity, and 
impatient fubmilfion to the cheats which he fees practifed 
upon him, and which by perfuafion he fuffers to be re- 
eated, exhibit a ftrong picture of a weak mind betrayed 
y unlawful defires to a falfe friend ; and the virtue of 
yfcmilia is fuch as we often find, worn loofely, but not caft 
off, eafy to commit fmall crimes, but quickened and alarm- 
ed at atrocious villainies. 

The fcenes from the beginning to the end are bufy, varied 
by happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the pro- 
grelTion of the ilory ; and the narrative in the end, though 
it tells but what is known already, yet is neceflary to pro- 
duce the death of Othello. 

Had the fcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding in- 
cidents been occafionally related, there had been little 
wanting to a drama of the mod exact and fcrupulous regu- 
larity. Johnson. 

To Dr. Johnfon's admirable and nicely difcriminative 
character of Othello, it may feem unnecefl'ary to make any 
addition ; yet I cannot forbear to conclude our commenta- 
ries on this tranfeendent poet with the fine eulogy which 
the judicious and learned Lowth has pronounced on him, 

with 
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with a particular reference to this tragedy, perhaps the moft 
perfect of all his works. 

14 In his viris [tragediae Gracae fcilicet fcriptoribus] ac-' 
cefSo qua;darii Philofophine erat Poetica facultas: neque 
fane quifauam adhuc Poefin ad faftigium fuum ac culmen 
evexit, n'A qui prius in intima Philofophia artis fuae funda- 
naenta jecerit. 

44 Quod fi quis objVclat, nonnullos inh6c ipfo poefeos genere 
cxcelluirte, qui nunquam habiti font Philofophi, ac ne Uteris 
quidem prater caeteros imbuti ; fciat is, me rem ipfam quae- 
rere, non de vulgari typinione aut de verbo laborare : put 
nut em tantum ingenio confecutus eft, ut naturas -fominum, vim? 
qite omnem humamtaiis, caufafque eas, quibus dut inciiatuf 
mentis impetus aut retunditur, penitus perfpedlcts habtat, 
tjufque omnes mofus oralione non modo exp licet, fed efftngat 9 
planeque oculis fubjieia't - t fed excitet - y regat, tommaveaf, mo- 
deretur\ eum, et Ji difctpltnarum inftrumento minus adjuturrr, 
eximie tamen effe Philofopkum arbitrari* Qyo in genere af- 
fectum Zelotyplae, ejufque caufas, adjuntta, progTefliones, 
affeclus, in una Shakste A R I noftri fabula, copiofms, fub- 
tilius, accurat*m9 etrani veriufque pertra&ari exilUmo, quam 
ab omnibus omnium Philofophorum fcholis in fixnili argu- 
niento eft unquam drfputatum. Malone. 




the end or The fifteenth yO'lume:. 
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